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PREFACE. 


IN  collecting  the  following  reprints  I  have  merely 
attempted  to  compile  "a  book  for  an  idle 
hour."  There  is  no  lofty  "purpose"  about  the 
volume,  neither  has  it  any  important  "  mission :" 
it  is  simply  intended  to  amuse.  If,  concealed 
within  the  jam  of  amusement,  may  be  discovered 
a  few  grains  of  the  powder  of  instruction,  I  sin 
cerely  trust  I  may  be  pardoned.  I  have  en 
deavoured  to  so  thickly  gild  the  pill  of  knowledge 
that  its  bitterness  will  be  almost  imperceptible. 
The  papers  were  originally  written  in  all  sorts  of 
places,  at  home  and  abroad,  during  a  shuttlecock 
existence  in  which  I  was  knocked  about  by  the 
battledore  of  circumstance  during  the  last  three 
years.  If  these  fugitive  writings,  now  that  they  have 
assumed  the  toga  virilis  of  book-hood,  should  ever 
find  their  way  back  to  their  birthplaces  and  be  the 
means  of  there  whiling  away  dull  moments,  I  shall 
indeed  be  glad.  If  this  book  should  ever  be 
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nursed  by  dainty  damsels  and  its  words  whispered 
by  them  to  the  lazy  ripple  of  the  summer  sea  ;  or  be 
come  their  canoe-companion  beneath  the  leafy  shade 
of  some  of  the  loveliest  spots  of  the  Upper  Thames, 
or  have  its  pages  carelessly  fluttered  by  dimpled  fingers 
under  the  limes  to  the  solemn  cawing  of  the  grave  old 
rooks,  at  certain  pleasant  country  houses  that  I  wot 
of:  if,  during  the  ensuing  autumn,  it  should  be 
dreamed  over  beneath  the  awning  of  a  Rhine  steamer; 
if  it  should  lull  any  one  to  sleep  amid  the  vines  and 
myrtles  by  the  Lago  Maggiore;  if  it  should  be 
taken  for  a  morning's  lounge  in  a  gondola  through 
the  water-streets  of  Venice  ;  if  it  is  strapped  up 
with  the  rugs  going  over  the  Simplon,  or  serves 
to  shorten  a  wet  morning  at  Chamouni ;  if  it  tends 
to  lighten  anybody's  luggage,  or  brighten  the  weary 
part  of  any  journey,  long  or  short,  I  shall  feel  it 
will  accomplish  all  the  "  purpose  "  that  may  be  con 
tained  within  its  pages. 

J.  ASHBY-STERRY. 

TEMPLE, 

June,  1873. 
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THE  DEN, 

NOT  in  the  den  of  the  lion  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  the  cage  of  the  panther,  nor  the 
ironed  enclosure  of  the  spotted  hyena,  do  I  propose 
to  wander.  I  have  no  intention  of  risking  my 
valuable  life  within  the  wooden  palisading  of  the 
home  of  the  rhinoceros,  of  attempting  to  conciliate 
the  chimpanzee  within  his  wirework  mansion,  nor 
of  bearding  the  bison  in  his  barred  retreat.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  and  admiration  for  all  the 
animals  contained  in  the  collection  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  but  prefer  to  see  them  at  arm's  length  and 
with  a  stalwart  wall  of  partition  in  the  way  of  iron 
bars  and  wirework  intervening.  I  am  not  a  Van 
Amburgh,  and  have  very  little  sympathy  with  lion 
tamers  or  lion  kings,  or  whatever  they  may  call 
themselves,  of  any  description.  I  do  not  care  about 
your  domesticated  wild  beast,  nor  do  I  believe  in 
him,  for  though  he  may  behave  with  the  utmost 
quietness  and  gentility  in  a  drawing-room,  I  have 
always  a  suspicion  that  the  flame  of  his  wild- 
beastliness  is  still  smouldering  and  only  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  break  out  in  a  violent  and  vindic- 
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tive  manner.  I  would  rather,  then,  behold  such 
noble  animals  safely  under  lock  and  key,  in  the 
presence  of  stalwart  keepers  furnished  with  strong 
iron  bars  and  other  useful  appliances  for  knocking 
tlu-ni  over  the  head,  if  they  attempted  to  make 
their  escape,  or  better  still,  hear  of  them  wandering 
in  their  forest  primeval,  read  of  them  in  some 
choicely  illustrated  book  on  natural  history,  or 
handle  their  skins  when  brought  home — the  inside 
animal  having  been  effectually  and  undoubtedly 
slain  of  course — by  a  Du  Chaillu  or  a  Gordon 
Gumming.  So  great  is  my  aversion  of  the  den  of 
the  wild  beast  that  I  always  avoid  a  barber  who 
jubilantly  placards  outside  his  shop  "A  fine  bear 
just  slaughtered."  Fancy,  the  fine  bear  might  be 
slaughtered  whilst  you  were  having  your  locks 
curled,  or  your  moustache  dree:  it  is  just  possible 
he  might  object  to  be  slain,  he  might  not  see 
why  he  should  sacrifice  himself  to  British  vanity ; 
his  love  of  his  adopted  country  might  be  great, 
but  he  might  not  quite  see  why  he  should  be 
melted  to  grease  for  his  country's  good.  And 
should  he  object  to  being  quietly  put  out  of 
the  way,  and  come  rampaging  into  the  front  shop 
when  you  had  your  face  covered  with  lather  and 
the  razor  at  your  throat,  I  imagine  the  result  would 
be  something  awful.  A  bull  in  a  china  shop  would 
be  a  perfect  fool  to  him.  For  the  above  reasons  I 
will  also  refrain  from  visiting  Mr.  Jamrach's  esta 
blishment,  for,  though  dens  are  plentiful  there,  I 
have  a  sort  of  nervous  dread  of  their  insecurity. 
The  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  however,  are,  it 
is  said,  quite  used  to  it,  and  rather  look  for  a 
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camelopard  dropping  in  to  tea,  a  jaguar  looking  in 
for  a  friendly  snack,  or  a  zebra  coming  to  take  a 
bed.  But  I  will  have  none  of  such  goings  on  ; 
the  den  to  which  I  am  about  to  introduce  my 
readers  is  not  inhabited  by  a  wild  beast,  but  by  an 
average  Englishman  ;  he  has  been  called  "  wild " 
by  his  friends,  and  has  been  denominated  a  "  beast " 
by  his  enemies.  He  may  be  both  for  aught  I  know 
— probably  he  is — but  for  our  present  purposes  he 
is  the  average  Englishman ;  his  name  is  Barkins, 
he  lives  in  a  den,  and  to  this  den  it  will  be  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  my  readers. 

Altogether  different  to  the  wild  beast  den  is 
Barkins's.  Whereas  the  former  is  all  bustle,  noise, 
roaring  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  there  is  generally 
about  the  latter  a  sleepy  silence  and  a  lazy  hush 
that  is  very  refreshing.  The  Den  is  situated  up  a 
great  many  flights  of  stairs,  it  is  very  near  the  sky, 
so,  if  callers  take  the  trouble  to  look  in — it  is  more 
than  "  looking  in,"  I  can  tell  you,  toiling  up  those 
stairs — they  generally  remain  a  considerable  time 
to  recover  from  the  exertion.  It  is  a  sort  of  place 
you  look  in  at  for  a  minute  and  stop  an  hour ;  it  is  a 
kind  of  retreat  to  which  you  run  round  to  ask  its 
proprietor  an  important  question,  intending  to  leave 
at  once  when  it  is  satisfactorily  answered,  but  find 
you  have  spent  the  entire  day  there,  and  depart 
without  even  having  attempted  to  ask  it.  I  am 
afraid  the  influence  of  the  Den  is  demoralizing — 
that  its  proprietor  talks  a  great  deal  about  what  he 
is  going  to  do,  and  ends  by  doing  very  little.  A 
deal  of  dreaming  and  castle-building  goes  on  in  this 
apartment;  pleasant  are  the  visions  that  Barkins 
B  2 
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sees  in  the  thin  blue  clouds  that  curl  from  his  big 
pipe ;  charming  are  the  poems  that  float  in  his 
imagination,  and  eminently  successful  are  the 
hypothetical  three-volume  novels.  If  all  the  pro 
jects  started,  all  the  ideas  promulgated,  all  the 
hopes  born  within  those  picturesque  four  walls  had 
arrived  at  a  healthy  maturity,  most  assuredly  Barkins 
would  have  been  a  great  and  a  happy  man.  How 
ever,  it  is  not  of  Barkins  but  of  his  room  that  we 
have  to  treat ;  our  business  is  rather  with  the 
fitting-up  of  his  apartment  than  the  furniture  of  his 
mind. 

The  Den  is  a  warmly  tinted  apartment,  and  its 
walls  are  thickly  covered  with  pictures,  sketches, 
water-colour  drawings,  and  photographs :  they  are 
so  closely  clothed  in  this  wise  that  it  is,  indeed,  a 
difficult  thing  to  say  what  their  tint  originally  could 
have  been,  but  at  any  rate  there  is  a  general  feeling 
of  warmth  and  an  air  of  snugness  about  the  place. 
The  mantelpiece,  which  is  a  good  starting-place  for 
o\\r  voyage,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  nsiture, 
and  the  various  "  properties  "  that  repose  on  and 
about  it  would  require  the  pen  of  a  George  Robins 
to  describe  and  do  full  justice  to  their  history  and 
merits.  Hanging  above  the  mantelpiece  is  the 
lithograph  of  Gallait's  charming  picture  "  Art  et 
Liberte  :"  this  picture,  this  embodiment  of  the  lazy, 
clever,  unsuccessful,  careless  Bohemian,  happy  in 
his  wandering  life,  with  his  flask  of  wine,  his  music, 
and  his  love-song,  seems  to  strike' the  key-note 
of  the  room  itself.  The  picture,  however,  is  par 
tially  obscured  by  the  heap  of  cards  stuck  into 
its  frame :  there  are  visitors'  cards  by  the  dozen, 
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there   are   "At  homes/'    there   are  invitations   to 
dinners  that  have  long  since  been  eaten,  and  there 
are  programmes  of  dances,  of  which  but  the  pleasant 
memory  remains  :  there  are  tickets  for  Private  Views, 
there  are  tickets  for  benefits  and  balls :  there  are 
printers'  cards  and  engravers'  cards,  theatrical  pass- 
checks,  and  unused  tickets  for  scientific  conversazioni 
— for  with  all  his  faults  our  friend  does  not  pretend  to 
be  scientific — getting  gradually  dustier  and  dirtier 
every  day.     On   one   side  of  this  you  may  see  a 
battered-looking,    tarnished  military    bugle,   which 
our  friend  purchased  at  Magenta  just  after  the  battle. 
Do  not  ask  him  about  it,  as  he  will  tell  you  a  long  tale 
concerning  it  and  to  whom  it  belonged,  which  will  last 
exactly  three-quarters  of  an  hour.      Indeed,  do  not 
ask  him  about  anything;   if  there  is  anything  you 
do  not  understand,  pass  it  by  as  if  you  were  familiar 
with  it,  or  else,   as  almost  everything   in  the  Den 
is  connected  with  a  legend  or  anecdote,  you  might 
be   there    a   week  instead   of  an  hour  before  you 
made   its   circuit.       Depending  from   this  musical 
instrument  may  be  seen  a  very  saucy  domino,  edged 
with  black  lace :    our  friend  is   mysteriously   silent 
when  we  come  to  this.      Hard  by  hangs  a  charming 
little  picture  of  a  laughing  girl,  full  of  grace  and 
sweetness,    but    with    something    of   the   coquette 
written  in  her  bright  eyes.      Our  friend  looks  grave 
when  we  remark   upon  it.     This  is   his  skeleton : 
imagine  a  skeleton  in  so  jolly  a  place  as  the  Den. 

And  a  very  fresh,  plump-looking  skeleton  it  is 

As  a  pendent  to  this  picture,  probably  as  a 
covert  satire  on  the  fickleness  of  women,  and  to  show 
that  their  affection  is  as  evanescent  as  thin  clouds 
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of  blue  vapour,  is  the  pipe-rack.  This  contains 
clays  of  every  shape  and  size,  of  every  degree  of 
blackness  ami  variety  of  flavour,  belonging,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  idlers  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
dropping  in  to  the  land  of  laziness  when  they 
please.  In  the  centre  hangs  a  medallion  of 
Raphael,  not  placed  there,  I  believe,  because  my 
friend  has  any  great  admiration  for  his  genius,  but 
because  the  portrait  is  executed  in  high  relief,  and 
therefore  is  convenient  to  hang  odd  nick-nacks  upon, 
so  at  the  present  moment  the  face  of  the  great 
painter  is  almost  obscured  by  a  coral  necklace 
belonging  to  some  one,  and  a  bunch  of  Breton 
rosaries.  Near  this  hangs  a  small  target,  which 
the  proprietor  of  the  Den  uses  for  the  purpose  of 
perfecting  himself  in  the  noble  sport  of  puff  and 
dart  on  fine  afternoons,  and  close  to  it  is  a  battle 
dore  and  shuttlecock  with  which  he  amuses  himself 
when  he  has  more  work  to  get  through  than  usual. 
As  for  the  shelf  itself  it  groans  under  the  most 
heterogeneous  collection  of  things;  there  are  old 
grey-beard  jugs,  and  Gres-de-Flandres  drinking- 
cups,  a  few  bits  of  old  china,  and  one  or  two  speci 
mens  of  doubtful  Venetian  glass,  a  couple  of  stray 
Steinwein  flasks,  with  a  pair  of  Spanish  castanets 
slung  round  the  handle  of  one,  and  a  girl's  fan 
sticking  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  other,  a  Turkish 
hookah,  a  Breton  saint  done  in  delf,  a  lucerna 
from  Florence,  and  one  of  the  original  brown  stout 
jugs  from  Vauxhall  Gardens.  Leaving  the  motley 
collection  of  unanswered  letters,  stumps  of  cigars, 
sketches,  and  plaster-casts  undescribed,  we  pass  on 
to  our  friend's  bookshelves. 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  these  bookshelves  are, 
like  our  friend's  mind,  small  in  quantity  but 
infinite  in  variety.  What  he  lacks  in  size  he 
evidently  makes  up  in  diversity.  Did  ever  any  one 
see  such  a  jumble  ?  Michelet's  "  L' Amour"  jostles 
Hay  on  "  Symmetrical  Beauty,"  and  "  La  Pucelle  de 
Belleville"  is  next  to  the  "  Recreations  of  a  Country 
Parson ;"  Shakspeare  is  hidden  between  volumes 
of  "  Punch  "  and  "  Fun  ;"  the  guides  of  Murray  and 
Leigh,  of  Baedeker  and  Bradshaw,  lean  upon  one 
another  for  support,  and  Pennant,  Cunningham, 
and  Knight  cluster  together  in  mute  companion 
ship ;  a  grim  worn  old  copy  of  "  Paradise  Lost" 
looks  scornfully  at  its  next-door  neighbour,  a  gaily 
bound  edition  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  "  Poems  and 
Ballads ;"  the  orange-coloured  covers  of  the  poet 
Close's  wondrous  works — tall  copy  uncut — flaunt 
garishly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  well-worn 
modest  green  binding  of  the  poems  of  the  Laureate  ; 
the  "  Pickwick  Papers"  stand  next  to  Haydon's 
"  Lectures  on  Painting,"  and  Buuyan's  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  is  knocked  out  of  the  perpendicular 
by  the  "  Adventures  of  the  Chevalier  de  Gram- 
mont."  Many  other  instances  of  this  glorious 
literary  hodge-podge  could  be  cited  had  one  time  to 
dive  into  the  depths  of  this  unaccountable  col 
lection.  Hard  by  is  a  cast  of  that  sweetest  of  all 
antiques  the  Venus  of  Milo  :  this,  though  un 
doubtedly  made  of  clay,  must  not  be  supposed  to 
be  the  goddess  of  the  famous  manufacturer  of 
cutty  pipes  in  the  Strand.  At  the  present  time 
her  perfect  features  and  sweet  expression  are  obscured 
by  reason  of  a  wide-awake  of  my  friend's  being 
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irreverently  placed  on  her  head.  Above  this  hangs 
a  well- worn  trophy  of  travel — a  battered,  dusty, 
time-stained  knapsack,  and  on  an  adjacent  chair 
the  shabbiest-looking  courier-bag  you  could  wish  to 
see :  these  have  both  seen  good  service  in  company 
with  my  friend,  and  be  careful  how  you  allude  to 
them,  or  you  will  get  such  a  deluge  of  Swiss 
adventures  and  Italian  reminiscences  that  you  will 
not  get  over  it  for  a  long  period.  Here  we  pause 
in  our  voyage  to  note  the  extraordinary  chairs 
there  are  in  the  Den  :  no  two  of  them  alike,  and 
scarcely  one  on  which  you  can  sit.  There  is  a 
strait-backed  Cromwell  chair,  with  chronic  crazy- 
ness  in  its  lower  limbs;  there  is  an  Elizabethan 
arm-chair,  decorated  with  brass-headed  nails,  which 
look  very  picturesque,  but  persist  in  sticking  in  the 
most  uncomfortable  manner  into  the  back  of  your 
neck  when  you  sit  down  ;  there  is  a  leather  revolving 
music  chair,  moderately  comfortable,  but  which 
scroops  dismally  whenever  you  move ;  there  is  an 
Indian  lounging  chair,  which  is  admirable  when 
you  understand  it ;  and  there  is  a  big  leather  arm 
chair,  more  like  a  bed  than  anything  else,  which 
Barkins  generally  keeps  for  himself,  and  no  power 
on  earth  will  induce  him  to  resign  it.  These 
chairs  are,  however,  seldom  used  to  sit  upon,  but 
they  generally  have  a  vast  amount  of  books,  news 
papers,  and  periodicals  piled  upon  them  ;  so  if  you 
really  wish  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Den  you  have  to 
go  through  an  operation  almost  equivalent  to  clear 
ing  a  portion  of  a  primeval  forest  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  habitation. 

Hanging  on  the  wall  may  be  noticed  one  or  two 
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guitars  of  various  shapes.  I  do  not  think  my 
friend  is  a  great  performer  on  this  instrument,  but 
he  intended  to  have  been.  Like  Mr.  Feeder,  B.A., 
and  his  curly  keyed  bugle  and  flute,  he  "  meant 
to  make  a  point  of  learning  to  play  during  the 
holidays,"  but  Barkins's  holidays  never  came,  and 
his  fond  hope  of  being  able  to  serenade  a  Spanish 
senora  in  her  own  language  and  accompany  himself 
on  the  national  instrument  is,  I  fear,  as  far  oft' 
realization  as  ever.  There  is  one  instrument,  how 
ever,  in  the  room  that  is  pretty  often  played  upon 
with  every  gradation  of  touch  and  variety  of  skill. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  most  wonderful 
old  piano  in  the  world.  In  a  pictorial  sense  it  is 
simply  charming ;  it  is  so  mellowed  with  age  that 
its  satin-wood  is  almost  orange  colour,  and  its 
mahogany  has  deepened  into  a  rich  Vandyke  brown, 
whilst  its  brasswork  has  merged  into  bronze,  and 
the  maker's  name  has  become  almost  obliterated. 
It  is  altogether  as  rich  and  valuable,  in  quiet 
subdued  colour,  as  was  Mr.  Whistler's  marvellous 
piano  in  his  picture  called  "At  the  Piano,"  exhi 
bited  some  years  ago.  I  wish  I  could  say  any 
thing  in  favour  of  the  tone  of  this  instrument,  but 
before  it  came  into  my  friend's  possession  it  had 
been  played  upon  by  three  ladies'  schools,  and  sub 
sequently  had  done  duty  in  a  nursery.  The 
amount  of  female  fingering  these  precious  old  keys 
have  submitted  to  must  be  something  alarming ; 
they  are  positively  worn  into  concavity  by  the  pres 
sure  of  soft  white  fingers,  as  the  stones  of  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  were  said  to  be 
worn  away  by  the  action  of  fanatical  knees.  Old 
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age,  with  tobacco  smoke  and  rough  usage  combined, 
have  gradually  worn  away  a  constitution  with  a  natu 
rally  fine  tone,  so  that  at  this  present  time  the  sound 
evoked  therefrom  is  tin-kettly  and  harsh,  far  below 
even  that  extraordinary  instrument  with  which  Albert 
Smith  used  to  accompany  his  patter  songs  in  the 
famous  Mont  Blanc  Lecture.  But  it  does  well 
enough  for  its  present  proprietor ;  many  are  the 
merry  evenings  that  have  been  spent  over  it,  and  grand 
are  the  good  old  songs  that  have  been  trolled  to  its 
jingling  accompaniment.  Fairy  fingers  have,  I  hear, 
even  in  these  present  degenerate  days,  pressed  those 
keys,  and  it  is  said  wondrous  music  was  evoked  from 
its  battered  frame  at  a  certain  Carpet  dance  which  was 
one  evening  inaugurated  withiii  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  Den.  Passing  by  the  old  piano,  and  just 
glancing  at  the  various  pictures  hanging  over  it, 
you  come  upon  an  easel.  Yes,  an  easel,  but  with 
no  picture  or  sketch  reposing  on  its  supports,  and 
with  dust  laying  thick  upon  its  shelf.  Ah ! 
Barkins  has  had,  to  use  a  colloquialism,  a  "  shy"  at 
art  long  before  he  took  to  paper  staining  ;  he  went 
through  a  deal  of  drudgery,  he  painted  pictures 
and  made  studies,  but  he  found  how  easy  it  was  to 
attain  a  respectable  mediocrity,  but  how  difficult  it 
was  to  achieve  excellence.  The  colours  are  dry  on 
his  palette  now,  his  brushes  are  put  away,  and  his 
dream  of  art  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Laborious 
copies  of  the  old  masters,  of  Gainsborough's  "  Blue 
Boy/'  countless  studies  of  the  figure,  heads  hastily 
dashed  in,  scattered  about  here  and  there,  testify 
that  our  friend  had  a  pretty  tough  fight  before 
he  found  that  he  had  mistaken  his  vocation. 
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Hard  by  the  easel  do  we  see  a  curious  writing- 
table,  the  drawers  of  which  are  partially  open.  Did 
we  choose  to  pry  further  into  these  we  might  see 
certain  little  packets  of  well-read  letters,  we  might 
notice  faded  flowers,  bits  of  riband,  and  fragments  of 
feminine  finery  ;  a  rosette,  a  faintly  perfumed  hand 
kerchief,  two  or  three  torn  but  treasured  little 
gloves,  and  mayhap  a  tiny  tress  of  soft  brown  hair 
— in  short,  a  collection  of  faded  relics  which  might 
tell  many  tales  could  they  speak.  But  enough — 
shut  the  drawer,  O  pryer  !  drop  thy  pen,  O  scribe, 
and  babble  no  longer  of  the  secrets  of  thy  host !  A 
more  melancholy  operation  than  the  exhumation  of 
such  relics  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  With  the 
handling  of  a  dainty  riband  comes  back  the  sound 
of  a  voice  long  since  silent ;  with  the  faint  scent  of 
a  faded  rosebud  returns  the  whispered  promises  of 
rosy  lips  which  have  long  since  perjured  themselves  ; 
with  a  light-tinted  small  glove  comes  back  the  pres 
sure  of  hands  that  have  long  since  contented  them 
selves  with  enfolding  others  than  our  own.  A  sad 
and  sorry  disentombment  it  is,  my  brethren,  calcu 
lated  to  make  us  even  more  cynical  than  we  usually 
are.  Such  an  investigation  will  awaken  old  memories 
and  old  hopes  amongst  the  worst  of  us,  and  even  the 
wisest  of  us  cannot  look  unmoved  upon  the  exhibi 
tion  of  such  bygone  frivolities. 

Next  to  this  odd  museum  of  sweet  and  sad  re 
collections  we  find  ourselves  approach  a  quaint 
looking-glass,  surmounted  by  stags'  antlers,  on  which 
hang  all  Barkins's  hats  :  such  a  variety — hats  for  all 
times  and  hats  of  all  climes — straw  boating  hats, 
caps,  wide-awakes,  military  shakocs,  the  pot  hat  of 
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lounging,  and  the  Lincoln  and  Bennett  of  propriety. 
I  peer  into  the  glass  and  think  I  have  grown  older 
since  I  first  gazed  into  the  mirror  of  ray  friend ; 
certainly  my  hair  is  getting  thinner  and  the  lines 
in  my  face  more  deeply  scored,  aria,  by  Jove ! 
there  are  one  or  two  grey  hairs !  But  no,  per 
haps  it  is  only  the  dust  on  the  looking-glass,  or 
the  cross  light,  or  something.  Let  us  cheat  our 
selves  with  dusty  mirrors  if  we  can,  and  make 
believe  that  time  is  not  passing  so  quickly  as  it  is. 
In  the  mirror  we  can  see  the  whole  of  the  chamber 
reflected  in  picturesque  reality  and  the  table  of  its 
proprietor  in  the  centre.  Me  !  what  a  table  that  is  ; 
what  confusion  reigns  there  !  How  it  is  piled  up 
with  books  and  papers — how  you  have  to  go  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  search  of  the  inkstand,  and 
spend  half-an-hour  looking  for  a  pen.  How  it  takes 
you  an  hour's  hard  digging  to  drag  out  a  book  of 
reference,  and  what  an  age  it  takes  you  to  disen 
tomb  a  letter  you  sent  to  Barkius  the  day  before 
yesterday !  How  Barkins  can  manage  to  work 
amidst  such  confusion — for  he  cau  and  does  work 
like  a  galley  slave  sometimes — is  impossible  to 
divine.  Edging  my  way  round  amidst  the  won 
drous  assemblage  of  books,  pictures,  fishing  tackle, 
periodicals,  piles  of  newspapers,  and  portfolios  of 
sketches,  I  at  last  arrive  at  the  pipe-rack  again, 
when  Barkins,  who  cannot  think  what  I  have  been 
wandering  about  like  an  uneasy  spirit  and  looking 
at  all  his  things  as  if  I  had  never  seen  them  before, 
suggests  that  I  should  sit  down  and  have  a  quiet 
pipe. 
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C\  OBERLY,  honestly,  and  seriously,  I  believe  that 
O  a  fire  in  your  bedroom  is  the  very  best  invest 
ment  you  can  make  during  the  winter  months. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  know  of  in  which 
you  so  entirely  get  your  money's  worth  for  your 
money.  The  outlay  of  your  few  pence  in  coals, 
wood,  and  lucifers  is  a  mere  nothing,  but  what  a 
superb  return  you  get  in  a  jolly,  red-hot,  blazing, 
sputtering  fire !  There  is  such  a  deliciously  selfish 
feeling  in  having  a  fire  in  your  bedroom  :  you  gloat 
over  it  and  revel  in  its  genial  warmth  :  you  patronize 
it,  and  hold  conversations  with  it,  and  interchange 
ideas  with  it.  It  is  different  witfi  other  fires  ;  your 
dining-room  fire  is  a  sort  of  philanthropic  fire,  with 
a  mission  to  warm  anybody  who  may  happen  to 
drop  in ;  it  is  diffused  and  only  warms  you  as  one 
in  a  multitude.  Your  study  fire  is  a  kind  of  busi 
ness  accessory,  it  is  phlegmatic  and  matter-of-fact ; 
your  kitchen  fire  is  noisily  useful,  it  has  kettles  to 
boil,  saucepans  to  perform  a  species  of  double-knock 
obligate  upon,  it  has  joints  to  roast  and  chops  to 
grill.  A  kitchen  fire  never  settles  down  into  a  self- 
satisfied  glow  till  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
But  your  bedroom  fire  is  altogether  a  different 
matter,  it  is  emphatically  a  feu  de  luxe  :  it  burns  as 
if  it  were  an  aristocrat  amongst  fires,  all  its  coals 
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look  as  if  they  had  received  a  university  education, 
there  is  a  Conservative  grandeur  in  its  glowing  red 
ness,  and  an  ancient  Tory  exclusivencss  in  its  ashes. 
It  has  a  clearness  about  its  constitution,  an  epigram 
matic  sparkle  in  its  flame,  and  a  subdued  brilliancy 
in  its  humming  gas-jets.  It  is  thorough,  honest, 
and  true  ;  there  is  nothing  whatever  of  the  parvenu 
or  make-believe  about  it,  neither  does  it  attempt  to 
go  out  awkwardly  or  smoke  persistently,  after  the 
manner  of  most  other  fires.  You  take  a  pleasure  in 
poking  it,  in  patting  it,  and  humouring  it ;  you  love 
to  put  on  a  few  coals  delicately  and  artistically  in 
exactly  the  right  place,  and  would  never  dream  of 
such  a  coarse  operation  as  shooting  them  roughly 
on  from  the  scuttle.  You  enjoy  raking  out  the 
bottom  bar  and  bringing  all  the  incandescent  masses 
well  together ;  you  like  to  sit  in  front  of  it  and  put 
your  slipperless  feet  almost  on  the  bars  and  peer 
into  its  golden  depths ;  you  love  to  bank  it  up  so 
that  it  will  last  a  very  long  time,  and  you  enjoy 
every  excuse  that  will  keep  you  basking  in  front  of 
it.  You  note  the  faint  smoke  curling  up  against 
the  black-streaked  chimney,  and  watch  with  breath 
less  interest  a  filmy  flake  of  soot  that  flutters  in 
the  draught ;  you  become  vastly  interested  in  the 
ornamentations  of  the  back  of  the  stove,  and  you 
wonder  why  it  is  so  laboriously  blackleaded  every 
morning  when  it  has  to  be  rapidly  burnt  off  again 
every  night.  By  the  way,  what  is  the  use  of  black- 
leading  stoves?  It  seems  to  be  a  most  elaborate 
operation,  almost  an  art ;  you  have  to  put  on  hand- 
coverings  something  between  driving-gloves  and 
boxing-gloves,  you  have  to  use  things  like  scrubbing- 
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brushes  with  their  heads  turned,  and  implements 
like  clothes-brushes  pretending  to  be  public-house 
door-handles,  and  you  have  to  use  all  sorts  of  combi 
nations  of  oil  and  other  abominations.  You  generally- 
black  yourself  all  over  until  you  look  like  a  metallic 
Ethiopian  serenader  who  had  just  been  polished  pre 
paratory  to  being  cut  up  into  drawing  pencils.  You 
do  all  this,  and  cut  bono  ?  The  only  use  seems  to 
be  that  the  fire  may  have  the  privilege  of  licking  off 
this  beautification  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Pos 
sibly,  however,  there  may  be  some  hidden  use  in 
blacklead  after  all.  Anyhow,  absurd  as  it  may 
appear  to  be,  it  is  fifty  times  better  than  those 
domestic  nuisances  known  as  "  bright  bars  •"  those 
polished  steel  abominations  filled  with  shavings, 
eccentric  ornaments,  and  contemptible  impossibilities 
in  paper,  that  do  duty  for  an  honest  fire  in  summer 
time.  Bright  bars  and  shavings,  and  all  that  busi 
ness  are  a  mistake.  A  fire  should  ever  be  ready  ; 
it  should  be  always  on  duty,  though  it  may  not 
be  required  for  active  service.  It  should  always, 
summer  and  winter,  be  prepared,  so  that  it  can  be 
lighted  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  those  detestable 
"  bright  bars/'  and  those  impertinent,  inartistic 
monstrosities,  known  in  street  parlance  as  "  orna 
ments  for  yer  fy-er  stove  \"  should  be  at  once  done 
away  with  in  every  respectable  house,  as  one  of  the 
vilest  and  most  inhospitable  of  the  hollow  shams  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

But  I  am  drifting  away  from  my  subject.  Your 
bedroom  fire  takes  off  the  awful,  the  most  appalling 
rawness  of  a  bedroom  in  winter.  You  know  that 
horrible  sensation  when  all  the  sheets  of  your  bed 
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feel  as  though  they  had  been  separately  iced,  when 
your  towels  are  all  frozen  like  hides,  when  your 
sponge  is  one  mass  of  spiky  icicles,  and  the  room 
itself  feels  like  the  bottom  of  a  very  deep  well ; 
when  you  tumble  into  bed  as  quick  as  ever  you 
can,  and  never  have  the  courage  to  straighten  your 
legs  on  account  of  the  cold,  nor  venture  to  put 
your  nose  outside  the  coverlid  for  fear  of  its  being 
frost-bitten.  And  then  when  you  put  the  candle 
out,  what  a  frightful  blank  there  is,  what  black 
ness,  what  utter  night  immediately  sets  in !  Even 
if  you  burn  a  night-light  you  find  it  as  bad,  if  not 
worse.  I  think  myself  that  a  night-light  is  an 
abomination,  and  the  sickly,  ghostly  shadows  it  casts 
at  all  sorts  of  unnatural  angles  enough  to  haunt 
you  with  evil  spirits  all  night  long.  How  all  this 
rawness  and  misery  is  dispensed  with  when  you 
have  a  fire  !  How  the  coldest  things  are  lighted  up 
with  warmth,  and  how  mellow  are  all  the  shadows. 
See  how  the  water-bottle  and  tumbler  are  glinted 
with  vermilion,  and  what  an  air  of  positive  joviality 
there  is  about  that  severe-looking  water  jug !  How 
the  glowing  embers  are  reflected  in  the  polished 
woodwork  of  the  mahogany,  and  how  all  the  brass 
handles  seem  positively  to  wink  again  with  delight ! 
How  radiant  seem  to  be  the  fire-irons,  and  how 
Bacchanally  rubicund  has  the  stern  brass-edged 
fender  suddenly  become !  No  summer  sun  ever 
did  more  for  the  beauty  of  a  landscape  than  a  good 
blazing  fire  in  your  bedroom  does  for  its  comfort. 
There  is  such  an  air  of  protection  and  companion 
ship  about  a  fire  :  you  never  feel  dull  for  a  moment 
in  its  society  :  it  never  is  a  bore  and  never  garru- 
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lous  or  troublesome.  To  get  the  full  value  out  of 
your  coals,  under  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  you  should  never  use  a  candle 
at  all,  so  what  you  expend  in  coals  you  may  make 
up  by  economy  in  the  matter  of  candles.  Your 
fire  will  give  you  quite  light  enough  unless  you 
want  to  read  or  write,  and  the  shadows  cast  by  its 
nicker  are  something  marvellous.  I  have  a  friend 
who  is  a  Sybarite  in  shadows  and  a  perfect  artist  in 
concocting  them :  before  retiring  to  rest  he  will 
arrange  all  kinds  of  cunning  contrivances  in  order 
that  they  may  be  cast  in  the  most  luxurious  manner. 
He  will  drape  an  easy  chair  with  an  old  scarlet 
wrapper  so  that  he  may  get  a  subdued  repetition 
of  the  red-hot  coals  melting  away  into  sombre 
shade :  he  will  arrange  the  bright  polished  copper 
coal  scuttle,  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  an  endless 
variety  of  rosy  gradations — that  he  may  carry  these 
repetitions  entirely  into  the  shadow  and  so  get 
that  transparency  which  is  the  great  charm  of  a 
good  bit  of  colour.  You  never  get  any  hard  out 
lines  in  your  bedroom  when  the  fire  is  properly 
arranged :  there  is  a  "  doubling  of  line "  every 
where,  by  means  of  which  you  get,  in  an  intensi 
fied  form,  that  effect  for  which  the  drawings  of 
Sir  John  Gilbert  are  so  justly  celebrated.  You 
get  that  softened  feeling  which  is  as  much  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Land  of  Nod  as  the  yielding  snow- 
white  pillow  and  feather  bed.  How  the  meanest 
furniture  looks  massive  and  important,  and  what  a 
grandeur  is  thrown  over  shabbiness  by  the  halo  of 
gloom.  Does  not  your  ancient  bed — your  anti 
quated  four-poster,  I  must  say  I  believe  in  the 
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bygone  mausoleums  of  the  old  fashioned  inhabitants 
of  the  Land  of  Nod — come  out  strong  ?  Cannot  you 
fancy  it  to  be  some  curiously  carved  bit  of  upholstery 
belonging  to  an  ancient  Venetian  palace,  made 
especially  for  the  occupation  of  some  great  princely 
potentate  ?  Does  not  its  faded  chintz,  as  the  fire 
light  comes  and  goes  fitfully,  .assume  the  look  of 
ancient  tapestry  ?  As  you  wakefully  snooze  there, 
getting  gloriously  comfortable  "  midst  the  glow 
and  the  gloom,"  do  not  you  invent  to  yourself  some 
extraordinary  history  about  it  being  worked  by  the 
Lady  Geraldine  and  her  fair  maids?  You  tell  this 
charming  little  tale  all  to  yourself  and  you  believe 
it,  though  you  know  at  the  same  time  the  chintz 
•was  purchased  at  Shoolbred's,  and  you  are  accurately 
conscious  how  much  a  yard  it  was.  You  are  perfectly 
able  to  believe  both  these  stories  at  the  same  time  : 
indeed  you  are  rather  inclined  to  place  more  implicit 
confidence  in  that  concerning  Lady  Geraldine. 
You  think  what  a  capital  story  it  would  make,  and 
how  well  you  could  write  it :  you  are  perfectly 
conscious  that  there  is  pen,  ink,  and  paper  by  the 
side  of  your  bed,  and  yet  you  feel  if  anybody  gave 
you  fifty  thousand  pounds,  you  could  not  summon 
sufficient  energy  to  enable  you  to  clutch  the  pen, 
even  if  it  were  thrust  between  your  fingers. 
You  think  it  will  be  all  right,  you  will  be  able  to 
recollect  it  in  the  morning  and  then  you  will  set  to 
work  and  put  it  down  at  once.  Of  course  in  the 
morning  you  forget  all  about  it;  with  the  dull 
grey  sober  daylight  comes  back  dull  grey  sober 
thoughts,  utterly  bereft  of  the  warmth  and  splendour 
of  the  glorious  visions  of  the  Land  of  Nod. 
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I  spoke  just  now  of  the  shadows.  I  am  not  such 
a  Sybarite  in  shadows  as  my  friend,  but  stili  I  have 
a  very  high  appreciation  of  their  value.  What  grand 
folds  the  window  curtains  seem  to  fall  in,  what 
classical  severity  there  is  about  the  arrangement  of 
the  towels  on  the  horse,  and  what  a  magnificent 
mantle  does  that  old  velveteen  jacket  look  that  you 
have  just  pitched  on  the  chair  by  the  fire  !  How 
splendid  those  tattered  slippers  look  that  you  have 
kicked  off  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  the  hearth-rug 
itself  has  all  the  splendour  of  a  Mussulman's  praying 
carpet !  What  comical  shadows  the  fire-guard 
casts  right  across  the  ceiling  !  How,  when  a  bright 
little  gas-jet  suddenly  starts  into  existence,  does 
the  whole  of  the  ceiling  suddenly  become  barred  all 
over  just  like  a  birdcage  :  you  fancy  you  are  a  bird 
and  cannot  get  out,  it  does  not  trouble  you  in  the 
least,  and  you  would  not  care  a  bit  if  you  never 
did  get  out  any  more :  you  would  not  mind  if  you 
were  all  over  bright  yellow  feathers,  not  in  the 
least — you  would  rather  like  it.  Then  you  say  to 
yourself  it  is  all  nonsense,  it  is  trifling  with  your 
self,  it  is  nonsensical,  it  is  foolish,  it  is  childish, 
and  in  no  way  in  harmony  with  your  general 
character  for  seriousness  and  sobriety.  It  is  un 
worthy  of  you  this  coquetting  with  sleep :  if  you 
mean  to  sleep,  go  off  right  snorefully  immediately, 
if  you  do  not,  say  so  at  once,  and  get  up  and  employ 
your  vast  intellect  usefully.  Then  you  get  into  a 
conversation  with  a  lot  of  people  you  met  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  you  carry  on  an  argument, 
you  have  it  all  your  own  way,  you  are  marvellously 
eloquent.  I  always  find  in  these  half-waking  dreams 
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my  oratorical  powers  are  something  superb,  and  I 
am  the  cleverest  fellow  in  the  world — at  last  you 
come  to  the  conclusion  what  nonsense  is  all  this 
talking  to  yourself.  You  can't  take  in  yourself, 
you  say.  You  can  convince  a  hundred  other  people 
with  your  spurious  arguments,  but  you  absolutely 
refuse  to  be  a  party  to  the  somewhat  mean  and 
underhand  proceeding  of  taking  in  yourself. 
Suddenly  you  wake  up  with  a  start.  "Who's  there  ? 
you  say.  Certainly  that  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
You  are  quite  frightened !  No,  it  is  only  one  of 
those  confounded  coals  dropping  from  the  bars  with 
that  sharp  pronounced  noise  that  is  so  irritating  to 
the  nerves  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  this  is  one 
of  the  worst  arrangements  in  connexion  with  the 
Land  of  Nod,  and  I  must  endeavour  to  have  a 
padded  grate  made  in  order  that  I  may  not  be 
annoyed  again.  A  padded  grate,  I  repeat  to  myself. 
But  would  not  that  be  liable  to  catch  a  light  ?  I 
am  sure  1  do  not  know ;  it  would  be  all  in  the 
grate,  you  know,  and  they  could  all  blaze  away 
together.  Yes,  but  then  if  the  padding  was  burnt 
away  the  nuisance  of  the  dropping  coals  would  be 
just  as  great  as  ever.  Perhaps  it  might  be — but 
there,  now  !  I  am  having  a  long  argument  with 
myself  again.  I  believe  the  mind  becomes  divided 
in  this  partial  state  of  somnolence ;  that  you  are 
absolutely  two  persons  contained  in  one  body.  I 
know  I  have  argued  important  political  questions — 
with  great  fairness  and  impartiality  I  thought — 
from  a  Conservative  and  Liberal  point  of  view 
when  I  have  been  in  this  state.  I  know  that  my 
Liberal  self  has  treated  my  Conservative  self  to  a 
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pretty    good  dose  of  Liberal   Billingsgate  on  the 
occasion. 

There,  now  I  am  off  again.  The  dropping  noise 
of  the  coals  is  less  apparent :  the  fire  seems  to  settle 
down  to  a  glow  like  unto  molten  iron :  the  grand 
old  shadows  deepen :  the  weird  reflections  flicker  on 
the  wall  :  the  birdcage  comes  and  goes  on  the 
ceiling  :  a  merry  little  gas-jet  hums  a  gentle  lullaby  : 
I  am  supremely  happy,  deliciously  comfortable :  I 
think  I  must  have  taken  opium,  I  am  not  sure,  but 
at  any  rate — I  am  asleep. 
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WE  have  heard  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Gotham, 
who  went  to  sea  in  a  bowl :  we  have  read 
in  nursery  lore  of  those  imprudent  ancestors  of  ours, 
"  father  and  mother  and  Uncle  Dan,"  whom,  we  are 
told,  "  went  to  sea  in  a  frying-pan ;"  we  can  call  to 
mind  a  certain  clown  who  made  a  progress  down  the 
Thames  in  a  washing-tub  drawn  by  geese  ;  we  can 
remember  that  not  long  ago  two  adventurous  sea 
men  crossed  from  New  York  to  London  in  the 
merest  cockleshell  of  a  boat ;  and  we  can  recollect 
it  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  certain  strong 
swimmer  attempted  to  voyage  from  Dover  to  Calais 
in  nothing  but  a  pair  of  bathing  caleqons.  All 
these  things  occur  to  our  mind,  but  they  are  all 
expeditions  of  the  surest  safety  compared  with  that 
of  certain  individuals  who  were  rash  enough  to  go 
a-sailing  on  the  lagoon  in  a  gondola.  A  salmon  on 
a  gravel  walk,  a  swan  on  a  turnpike  road,  a  bishop 
on  a  bicycle,  a  policeman  without  his  helmet,  a 
guardsman  without  his  bearskin,  a  beadle  deprived 
of  his  staff,  a  barrister  minus  his  wig,  an  Equestrienne 
dismounted,  a  cow  in  a  Hansom  cab,  the  Pope  in 
the  diving-bell  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution, 
his  Royal  Highness  Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  in 
full  panoply  of  Commander-in-chief,  on  the  "  knife- 
board  "  of  a  City  Atlas  omnibus,  a  duchess  going  to 
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a  drawing-room  in  a  costermonger's  "  flying-bed 
stead/'  a  British  tourist  who  only  speaks  one  lan 
guage  perfectly ,  in  the  hands  of  a  valet-de-place  who 
speaks  a  dozen  imperfectly,  a  man  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  skating  finding  his  feet  run 
ning  away  from  him  on  a  particularly  slippery  pond, 
the  Claimant  in  salmon-coloured  tights,  attempt 
ing  to  rival  Leotard  on  the  flying  trapeze,  Mr. 
Spurgeon  shinning  up  the  Monument  to  point  a 
moral,  and  Dr.  Gumming  taking  headers  from 
London  Bridge  to  adorn  a  tale,  Alfred  Tennyson 
writing  music-hall  songs,  or  Algernon  Swinburne 
composing  little  rhymes  for  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  John  Everett  Millais  turned  "screever" 
doing  pictures  on  the  flags,  or  Frederick  Leighton 
painting  public-house  signs  and  revelling  in  the 
golden  glory  of  "  Somebody  and  Co/s  Entire," 
George  Augustus  Sala  refusing  to  write  any  quan 
tity  of  entertaining  matter  on  any  subject,  Charles 
Mathews  growing  old,  Edward  Leman  Blanchard 
declining  to  write  the  fiftieth  Drury  Lane  pantomime, 
or  the  present  writer  grown  sensible,  grammatical, 
coherent,  able  to  write  in  a  pure  scholarly  style  to 
improve  peoples'  minds  and  to  weary  them  with  his 
erudition — all  these  things  are  most  unreasonable 
and  ridiculous ;  but  they  are  not  half  so  ridiculous 
or  unreasonable  as  going  for  a  sail  in  a  gondola. 

In  the  first  place  gondolas,  which  are  flat-bot 
tomed  craft,  are  not  meant  for  sailing;  in  the 
second  place,  I  believe  the  introduction  of  the  mast 
and  sail  in  these  boats  is  an  innovation  since 
Venice  has  been  under  the  rule  of  Victor  Em 
manuel.  I  am  certain  such  things  did  not  exist 
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under  the  Austrian  administration,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  it  is  a  kind  of  thing  that  our  old  friends  the 
Doges  would  not  have  permitted  for  an  instant. 
I  think  the  whole  affair  was  a  little  bit  of  Win- 
kleism  on  the  part  of  Giuseppe  and  his  mate.  I 
should  tell  you  that  both  of  our  gondoliers  are 
very  brave  in  their  costume.  On  fine  days  they 
appeared  in  straw  hats  and  pale  blue  ribbons,  with 
white  shirts,  blue  A.B.  collars,  and  spotless  white 
trousers.  In  point  of  fact,  just  such  a  fancy  sailor 
costume  as  Miss  Lydia  Thompson  used  to  love  to 
wear  in  her  nautical  impersonations.  Indeed,  my  first 
impulse,  when  1  see  our  attendants  so  superbly  at 
tired,  is  to  shout  violently  for  a  hornpipe.  They 
would  not  understand  me,  and  as  I  do  not  know 
yet  what  is  the  Italian  for  hornpipe  I  leave  it  alone. 
The  Unlimited,  however,  sometimes  so  forgets  him 
self  that  he  folds  his  arms  and  elevates  his  elbows 
and  begins  humming  a  merry  refrain,  something 
about  "  Me  riddle  ol,  de  riddle  ol,  derri,  de,  O  \"  I 
endeavour  to  suppress  him,  the  gondoliers  think  he 
is  mad,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  very  far  wrong. 
I  make  this  digression  with  regard  to  costume 
merely  to  trace  the  origin  of  all  our  misfortune. 
Our  men  had  been  wearing  the  A.B.  dress  so  long 
that  they  came  to  the  conclusion  they  must  be  A.B. 
seamen,  and  that  they  could  achieve  something 
better  than  the  mere  child's  play  of  paddling  about 
calm  canals.  As  I  said,  I  believe  the  whole  affair 
arose  from  a  bit  of  Winkleism  on  the  part  of 
Giuseppe.  My  private  belief  is  that  Giuseppe 
knew  less  about  the  management  of  a  sailing-boat 
than  Mr.  Winkle  knew  about  skating  when  he 
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donned  a  pair  of  skates  for  the  first  time.  We 
happened  to  mention  that  we  should  like  to  go  to 
Murano  and  explore  the  island  of  Torcello,  whereat 
the  countenance  of  Giuseppe  brightened,  he  hitched 
up  his  trousers,  he  screwed  up  his  weather  eye,  and 
he  swaggered  at  his  oar  and  said  we  would  get  a 
sail  and  we  would  go  over  the  water,  O  so  very 
quick,  he  was  quite  sure  the  Signori  would  be  much 
contented.  I  must  say  that  I  was  rather  afraid  of 
this  expedition,  and  I  hoped  that  there  would  be 
no  wind  or  that  the  sail  would  be  altogether 
forgotten. 

To  my  horror  I  saw  that  great  preparations  were 
made  for  our  voyage  :  there  was  the  mast,  and  a 
poor  weedy  thing  it  looked  too  :  there  was  the  sail 
that  seemed  as  if  it  had  not  braved  many  breezes, 
and  there  was  a  bit  of  amateur  carpentry  about  the 
"  stepping  "  of  the  mast  that  looked  very  doubtful. 
Indeed,  there  was  an  innocent  amateurishness  about 
the  whole  affair.  I  observed,  too,  that  our  crew 
had  relinquished  their  holiday  attire,  there  was  no 
suggestion  of  Miss  Lydia  Thompson  nor  merry  horn 
pipes.  They  were  dressed  in  sombre  navy  blue, 
they  had  black  tarpaulin  hats  on  their  heads,  and 
evidently  were  on  the  look-out  for  dirty  weather. 
The  whole  affair  was  mysterious :  there  was  none  of 
the  lazy  lounging  of  our  ordinary  gondola  life  :  one 
felt  it  was  necessary  to  keep  on  the  look-out,  to 
have  everything  taut  and  shipshape  ;  indeed,  I 
began  to  wish  I  had  not  come.  No  doubt  the  som- 
breness  of  our  crew's  attire  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
their  spirits,  or  possibly  they  had  some  foreboding 
of  hidden  danger,  for  never  before  do  I  recollect 
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our  gondoliers  so  silent  and  melancholy.  I  was 
glad  to  find  no  allusion  was  made  to  the  sail ;  and 
as  we  crossed  the  open  to  Murano  I  was  delighted 
to  find  there  was  but  very  little  breeze  blowing,  so  I 
thought  it  was  just  possible  we  should  hear  no  more 
about  it.  The  weather  looked  uncertain,  and  there 
were  banks  of  black  clouds  rolling  up  that  be 
tokened  rain  and  very  likely  wind  as  well.  We 
began  to  talk  about  storms  on  the  lagoon.  Giuseppe 
said  they  were  very  terrible  sometimes.  The  Un 
limited  did  not  believe  in  there  ever  being  much  of 
a  sea  in  these  parts,  whereat  I  related  unto  him  the 
grand  old  story  of  the  poor  old  fisherman  who 
more  than  five  hundred  years  ago  ferried  over  St. 
Mark,  St.  George,  and  St.  Nicholas  one  fearfully 
stormy  night,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  recollect 
the  picture  by  Giorgione  in  the  Accademia.  We 
forget,  however,  all  about  the  storms  and  waves  as 
we  drift  down  the  quiet  canal  of  Murano..  There  is 
but  very  little  to  see  on  the  island.  There  is  the 
Duomo,  which  at  the  present  time  is  under  repair, 
and  I  fear  very  much  that  the  repairs  are  being 
conducted  in  a  somewhat  churchwardenly  spirit, 
that  the  High  Priest  Buggins  is  in  power,  and  his 
patron  saint,  Santo  Stucco,  is  dominant.  The  floor 
of  this  cathedral  is  very  much  after  the  fashion  of 
St.  Mark's  :  it  consists  of  tesselated  pavement  of 
various  colours  and  patterns.  There  is  a  gilt 
vaulting  over  the  altar,  which  contains  one  figure 
of  the  Virgin,  a  long  lanky  figure  looking  as  if 
it  had  been  made  the  size  of  life  in  india-rubber 
and  then  stretched  to  cover  up  space  in  the  cathe 
dral.  It  must  be  at  least  thirty  feet  long,  and  not 
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wide  in  proportion,  mind  you.  It  looks  just  like  the 
panorama  of  a  saint  the  wrong  way  up.  We  paid  a 
hurried  visit  to  the  principal  glass  works,  and  saw 
a  very  fine  collection  of  ancient  glass.  When  we 
emerge  from  the  glass  works  we  find  the  aspect  of 
affairs  is  altogether  changed ;  the  sunshine  is  gone, 
and  little  fitful  showers  are  beginning  to  fall,  and 
a  nasty  chilly  blast  comes  blowing  down  the  canal. 
Another  thing  appals  us  considerably ;  the  mast  is 
stepped,  the  sail  is  ready  for  hoisting,  and  Giuseppe  is 
looking  proudly  on  his  handiwork  as  if  he  had 
achieved  something  of  great  importance.  We  observe, 
too,  that  there  have  been  preparations  made  for  rough 
weather :  the  side  seats  have  been  taken  away,  and 
the  fancy  ropes  and  tassels  with  brazen  dragons 
that  form  ornamental  elbows,  and  with  which  we 
carelessly  dally  during  our  lazy  mooning  along  the 
canals  of  Venice,  have  been  removed  entirely. 
Altogether  it  looks  rather  a  serious  matter. 

When  we  get  out  of  the  shelter  of  the  canals,  and 
when  we  notice  that  the  water  dismally  splashes 
against  the  stone  walls  of  the  fort  as  we  get  clear  of 
Murano,  we  see  over  towards  the  mainland  the  sky  is 
very  black  indeed,  so  black  is  it  that  we  feel  cer 
tain  we  shall  get  wet  through.  We  begin  to  talk 
about  mackintoshes  and  to  cover  up  the  lun 
cheon-basket  with  a  bit  of  carpet.  Giuseppe  and 
his  mate  have  a  long  talk,  and  appear  to  get  almost 
angry  with  one  another  on  the  question  of  stays  and 
halyards.  At  last  Giuseppe,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
with  a  mission,  hauls  up  his  sail  proudly — it  is  a 
poor  little  lug — sail  of  doubtful  cleanliness — and  it 
nutters  bravely  in  the  breeze.  For,  strange  to  say, 
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our  captain,  in  his  eagerness  to  get  the  sail  up,  had 
forgotten  to  belay  both  the  tack  and  the  sheet. 
The  consequence  was  it  was  flying  about  all  ways 
at  once,  and  Giuseppe  was  being  freely  flagellated 
with  knotted  cords,  all  over  his  face  and  body. 
Mate  is  busy  steering  with  his  oar,  and  he  expostu 
lates  somewhat  freely  and  forcibly  with  Giuseppe. 
Giuseppe  says  "  Ah,"  and  grunts  and  pretends  he 
only  put  the  sail  up  that  way  as  a  sort  of  experiment. 
He  then  bravely  faces  the  knotted  cords  once  more, 
he  shuts  his  eyes,  he  opens  his  arms  as  if  he  had 
just  encountered  his  long-lost  brother  and  was  going 
to  do  a  stage  embrace,  he  watches  his  opportunity, 
and  he  clasps  the  sail  and  the  mast  in  his  arms,  and 
very  nearly  brings  the  whole  affair,  mast,  spar,  sail, 
and  cordage,  down  on  our  devoted  heads,  and  al 
most  tumbles  into  the  water  himself.  The  first 
attempt  at  seamanship  is  certainly  not  promising. 
However,  he  is  by  no  means  daunted  ;  this  time  he 
securely  fastens  both  the  tack  and  the  sheet  before 
he  hoists  the  sail,  so  that  if  a  sharp  squall  comes  we 
must,  without  doubt,  turn  over  at  once.  Up  goes 
the  sail  again,  showing  ghostly  white  against  the 
inky  clouds  :  the  sail  shudders  and  shivers,  it 
attempts  to  fly  in  Giuseppe's  face.  He  will  have 
none  of  it,  he  pats  it,  he  slaps  it,  he  fists  it,  he 
swears  at  it,  he  "  wrostles  "  with  it,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  He  has  hoisted  it  the  wrong  side  of  the 
mast  and  is  obliged  to  pull  it  down  again.  I  am  in 
hopes  that  he  will  break  something  so  that 
it  will  prevent  any  further  experiments,  and  I 
would  give  a  great  deal  if  the  mast  sustained  a 
compound  fracture  in  order  that  we  may  have  no 
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more  of  these  terrible  experiments.  The  water 
is  beginning  to  look  dark,  and  little  billows  are 
beginning  to  dash  in  an  angry  fashion  and  besprinkle 
the  stately  polished  steel  prow  of  our  gondola. 
We  are  too  far  from  Murano  to  put  back,  and  we 
are  a  deal  too  distant  from  Torcello  to  be  pleasant. 
Our  gallant  skipper  is  not  to  be  daunted.  He 
makes  another  attempt.  This  time  he  gets  the  sail 
up  on  the  right  side,  the  canvas  fills  satisfactorily, 
and  our  craft  skims  over  the  water  at  a  terrific  pace. 
Giuseppe  is  so  delighted  that  he  laughs  loudly.  Our 
craft  heels  over,  and  he  becomes  still  more  pleased ; 
he  seems  to  think  the  more  she  heels  over  the 
faster  she  will  go,  for  he  sits  as  close  to  the  lee- 
side  of  the  boat  as  possiole,  so  does  his  mate ;  and 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  ties  the  sheet  as 
tight  as  he  can  in  a  great  many  knots  that  will 
take  a  long  while  to  undo.  If  you  can  imagine  a 
square  box  with  three  and  a  half  of  its  sides  out  of 
water,  sailing  on  one  of  its  edges,  you  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  enviable  position  in  which  we  were 
placed.  The  breeze  increases,  and  we  keep  on 
hearing  the  gurgle  and  "  slump,  slump,"  under  our 
gondola,  which  is  so  pleasant  to  hear  in  a  boat  with 
a  keel,  but  which  is  particularly  disagreeable  under 
the  present  circumstances.  The  rain  now  pattered 
down  sharply,  and  the  water  boiled  and  seethed 
around  us :  we  could  hear  the  thunder  growling  in 
the  distance.  One  or  two  market-boats  passed  us 
rowing  as  hard  as  they  could,  for  they  saw  the 
storm  was  coming  on  in  earnest ;  they  just  gave  us 
a  glance  in  passing,  they  shook  their  heads  as  much 
as  to  say  we  were  a  lot  of  silly  fools,  and  I  have  no 
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doubt  they  were  perfectly  right.  We  were  going 
at  a  terrific  pace,  though  there  was  a  heavy  set  of 
the  tide  in  the  opposite  direction :  we  shipped  two 
or  three  tolerably  heavy  seas,  and  Giuseppe  mut 
tered  something  about  la  tramontane,.  I  leaned  as 
far  over,  the  windward  side  as  possible  and  the  Un 
limited  leaned  up  against  me;  we  shifted  the 
luncheon-basket  in  order  to  trim  the  boat  as  well  as 
possible.  The  wind  increased  in  violence,  and  what 
•with  waves  and  rain  we  Mere  Well-nigh  wet  through. 
I  got  out  my  knife  ready  to  cut  the  sheet  of  the 
sail,  for  I  believed  every  instant  we  must  go  over. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  imagine  at  this  present  time 
how  it  was  we  did  not.  Suddenly  we  seemed  to 
stand  still  as  if  we  had  run  against  a  rock,  the  entire 
vessel  seemed  to  be  wrenched  from  stem  to  stern, 
and  the  sail  flapped  and  shivered  and  threatened  to 
carry  the  mast  over  the  other  side.  The  wind  had 
changed  suddenly,  and  our  steersman  seeing  that 
sailing  was  impossible,  put  her  head  round  and 
ordered  Giuseppe  to  lower  the  sail.  Whilst  he  was 
doing  this  both  men  lost  command  of  the  boat  and 
she  drifted  away  over  the  billows,  and  we  only  just 
missed  being  smashed  against  one  of  those  groups 
of  posts  that  mark  the  deep  channel  of  the  lagoon. 

The  wretched  sail  was  down — that  was  a  comfort — 
but  the  waves  still  run  high  and  the  tide  was  dead 
against  us.  It  required  the  most  violent  exertions 
on  the  part  of  our  crew  to  get  our  ship  along  at  all. 
They,  however,  plied  the  oar  skilfully  and  unremit 
tingly,  and  after  a  bit  we  found  ourselves  under  the 
shelter  of  a  promontory  of  the  island  of  Torcello  in 
comparatively  quiet  water,  and  a  little  while  after- 
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wards  in  the  smooth  haven  of  the  canal.  There  is 
not  a  great  deal  to  see  at  Torcello.  It  is  interest 
ing,  however,  as  being  the  nucleus  of  the  Venetian 
States.  Long  before  St.  Mark's  was  built,  the 
Duomo  of  Torcello  was  in  existence.  One  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  antiquity  of  the  place  when 
we  hear  that  Paul,  Bishop  of  Altino,  came  here  in 
635,  and  that  the  city  is  said  to  have  decayed  as 
early  as  the  eleventh  century.  The  place  must 
have  a  pretty  good  constitution,  for  it  has  been 
decaying  ever  since,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it 
left,  even  at  the  present  time.  There  is  a  dank 
wobegone  look  about  the  whole  place  ;  the  Duomo 
looks  neglected  and  little  used,  and  the  church  of 
Santa  Fosca  has  a  sort  of  green  fungus  growing  on  its 
floor  and  its  ceiling.  The  only  person  we  saw  was 
a  disreputable  young  ruffian  who  called  himself  the 
custode  of  the  cathedral,  and  looked  as  though  he 
would  have  liked  to  brain  us  with  the  huge  key  he 
carried  in  his  hand.  We  also  were  followed  by  a 
big  girl  and  two  small  boys — presumably  his  rela 
tives,  who  were  on  the  look-out  for  coppers.  We 
saw  a  stone  arm-chair  which  they  are  pleased  to  call 
the  chair  of  Attila,  which  looked  particularly  hard 
and  chilly  as  seen  under  the  pouring  rain.  We 
were  obliged  to  stay  some  time  here  waiting  for  the 
rain  to  cease,  and  we  grumbled  loudly ;  the  fact  was 
we  had  put  ourselves  to  considerable  inconvenience 
and  not  a  little  peril  to  come  on  this  excursion,  and 
we  discovered  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble.  Indeed, 
I  find  this  to  be  generally  the  case  when  you  are 
foolish  enough  to  take  what  the  world  calls  an  "  ex 
cursion/''  It  means  taking  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
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see  something  that  never  by  any  chance  comes  up 
to  your  expectation.  When  we  returned  to  the 
boat  Giuseppe,  seeing  our  melancholy  look,  said  he 
hoped  the  Signori  were  content  with  Torcello.  We 
informed  him  we  were  not  at  all  content,  but  he 
smiled  and  said  there  was  Burano  to  see  yet ;  so  to 
Burano  we  proceeded.  The  weather  had  become 
fine,  the  wind  had  gone  down,  and  Giuseppe  was 
getting  lively  once  more.  I  had  rather  a  curiosity 
to  see  Burano  as  I  was  told  that  most  of  the  vege 
tables  consumed  in  Venice  were  grown  on  this 
island.  Murray  says  : — "  The  inhabitants,  about 
5000,  of  whom  one-half  are  fishermen,  are  in 
dustrious  and  preserve  some  features  of  the  ancient 
characters  of  the  Venetians."  All  I  can  say  is,  I 
do  not  think  much  of  the  ancient  Venetians  if  they 
are  anything  like  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Burano. 
"  Manners  they  have  none,  and  their  customs  are 
beastly."  We  entered  the  town  by  a  filthy  canal 
which  stank  a  little  worse  than  the  worst  part  of 
Amsterdam.  We  were  received  at  the  landing 
place  by  a  deputation  of  the  filthiest  beggars  I  ever 
saw ;  beggars  with  odd  eyes,  beggars  with  blue 
noses,  beggars  with  red  knobs  all  over  their  fore 
heads,  beggars  with  wobbling  goitres,  beggars  with 
out  legs,  and  beggars  without  arms.  In  addition 
to  these  there  were  a  few  gibbering  idiots,  some 
screaming  fishmongers,  and  some  half-naked  boys 
who  looked  as  if  they  had  just  jumped  out  of  a 
curry,  so  tawny  were  their  skins.  We  made  a 
hurried  rush  to  see  the  church,  and  had  this  depu 
tation  following  us  all  through  the  town,  clamouring, 
shouting,  and  shrieking  for  coppers.  We  shied  a 
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few  coppers  to  the  assembled  multitude  on  leaving, 
and  we  were  publicly  cursed  by  a  disreputable 
villain,  whom  we  christened  Publius,  as  he  seemed 
to  be  the  chief  man  of  the  island.  The  curse  was 
taken  up  by  the  population  and  howled  at  us  long 
after  we  were  out  of  sight.  I  should  not  care  much 
about  passing  a  night  in  the  island  of  Burano,  I  can 
tell  you.  The  sun  came  out  and  there  was  a  light 
breeze  as  we  returned.  We  put  into  a  little  creek 
and  had  our  luncheon.  Giuseppe — prince  of  fair- 
weather  sailors — got  quite  cheerful ;  he  laughed,  he 
joked,  he  sang,  he  volunteered  information  as  of 
yore.  We  had  a  favourable  breeze,  and,  despite  a 
strong  protest  on  my  part,  they  once  more  hoisted 
sail  and  we  danced  over  the  waters  Venicewards. 
The  sky  was  almost  cloudless,  the  sunshine  was 
glorious,  the  atmosphere  was  clearer  than  we  had 
it  for  many  a  day,  and  the  long  range  of  snow-clad 
mountains  along  the  coast  could  be  seen  with 
marvellous  distinctness.  Our  voyage  back  was  so 
pleasant  that  it  was  too  quickly  over.  We  arrived 
here  just  in  time  to  see  Pussy  looking  distractingly 
beautiful,  in  the  most  coquettish  costume,  stepping 
into  her  gondola,  and  to  receive  a  most  gracious 
bow  from  the  little  lady. 

I  find  I  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  heading  of 
this  article,  I  have  called  it  "  Lost  on  the  Lagoon/' 
it  ought  to  have  been  "Tost  on  the  Lagoon." 
However,  I  am  seriously  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
just  a  toss  up  whether  it  was  one  or  the  other,  so  I 
will  let  the  original  title  stand. 
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WHEN  I  was  taken  to  the  Tower,  many  years 
ago,  one  cold  winter's  day  to  see  the 
armoury  and  the  regalia,  at  a  period  when  I 
believed  in  chivalry  and  when  beef-eaters  dressed 
gorgeously  as  beef-eaters  should,  I  recollect  having 
my  inner  man — or  rather  inner  child — warmed 
by  copious  libations  of  hot  elder  wine,  which  an 
injudicious  relative  supplied  me  with  from  the 
refreshment  stall.  Either  that,  or  the  men  in 
armour,  or  the  crown  jewels,  or  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  dungeon,  or  something,  so  got  into  my 
head  that  I  was  unable  to  notice  the  peculiarity  of 
the  neighbourhood  immediately  surrounding  the 
Tower.  Years  afterwards,  when  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  take  a  pretty  cousin  to  the  fortress — the 
crown  jewels  were  the  excuse  but  flirtation  the 
object,  and  we  were  continually  being  talked  at  by 
the  beef-eater  for  lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the  sight 
seers,  lurking  behind  knights  in  full  panoply,  and 
being  lost  in  dark  dungeons — my  attention  was  so 
much  otherwise  engaged  that  I  failed  to  observe 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  shops  that  abound  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Not  so  very  long  ago,  when  I 
had  the  honour  of  accompanying  several  gentlemen 
holding  a  distinguished  position  in  her  Majesty's 
Customs  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  cellars  of 
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the  St.  Katharine's  Docks,  I  was  so  occupied  when 
we  emerged  into  the  daylight  in  keeping  the  pave 
ment  flat — it  would  keep  on  rising  and  falling  like 
a  loosely  nailed  carpet  with  the  wind  underneath 
it — and  so  surprised  to  see  the  ships  flying  all  over 
my  head,  so  busy  in  inviting  all  my  friends,  espe 
cially  the  head  cellarman,  to  stop  a  week  with  me, 
and  so  hard  at  work  in  shaking  hands  heartily  with 
myself,  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  noticing  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  place  and  its  inhabi 
tants.  It  was  only  the  other  day,  did  I  discover 
the  amount  of  contrarieties  that  are  here  included  in 
so  small  a  space.  You  do  not  know  at  the  first 
glance  in  emerging  from  Tower  Street  and  gazing 
at  the  sentry  on  duty  what  is  the  prevailing  aspect 
of  the  place.  There  is  certainly  a  military  air 
which  would  be  supreme  were  it  not  kept  under 
by  the  nautical,  which  in  its  turn  is  somewhat  sub 
dued  by  the  active  commercial  interest  pervading 
the  place,  but  which  interest  is  effectually  kept  in 
check  by  the  aristocratic  hauteur  of  some  of  the 
mansions  in  Trinity  Square.  Why  it  is  called  a 
square  goodness  knows ;  it  is  more  inclined  to  be 
triangular  rather  than  anything  else,  and  square 
is  about  the  last  shape  it  can  have  any  possible 
pretension  to. 

The  square — for  one  must  call  it  a  square  for  the 
want  of  a  better  name  to  call  it  by — contains  a 
most  odd  collection  of  houses.  There  are  quaint 
little  houses  where  you  might  swear  Mr.  Quilp  had 
at  one  time  lived;  there  are  old-fashioned  low- 
ceilinged  taverns,  with  faded  red  curtains — places 
which  reek  with  the  fumes  of  the  strongest  and 
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rankest  tobacco,  and  are  suggestive  of  thirst-pro 
voking  beer  and  fiery  vitriolic  spirits.  Then  you 
may  come  on  a  gigantic  bonded  warehouse,  with  a 
stern  official  in  uniform  in  a  glass  case,  keeping 
watch  and  ward  over  the  place.  I  never  could 
stand  the  glance  of  these  officials,  nor  that  of  the 
magnificent  gatekeepers  at  the  Docks.  I  always  feel 
as  if  I  were  smuggling  something,  or  that  my  great 
coat  had  not  paid  the  duty,  or  that  I  was  wearing 
contraband  trousers  or  an  illicit  hat.  I  know  that 
I  have  such  a  look  of  guilt  that  I  invariably  quail 
so  before  the  searching  eye  of  these  janitors  that 
I  fully  expect  I  shall  be  one  day  taken  up  on 
suspicion  for  attempting  to  "  run  "  a  cargo  of  two 
ounces  of  Bristol  bird's-eye  in  my  own  pouch 
through  the  gates  of  the  London  Docks.  But  this 
by  the  way.  You  may  then  come  upon  hotels — 
private  hotels ;  mysterious  hostelries,  pretending  to 
be  private  houses,  and  generally  rejoicing  in  some 
extraordinary  name  for  their  proprietors.  Then 
there  are  merchants'  offices,  shabby,  grimy,  and 
dusty,  but  with  money  and  success  written  boldly 
in  their  very  griminess  and  dustiness  ;  you  will  per 
haps  notice  an  inscription,  "  Brewers'  Company 
Schools."  I  wonder  what  form  of  education  is 
carried  on  here.  Do  they  teach  people  ordinary 
scholastic  knowledge,  or  is  their  curriculum  confined 
to  the  art  of  compounding  beer?  Are  pupils  here 
indoctrinated  in  the  cunning  concoction  of  malt  and 
hops?  Do  they  go  through  competitive  examina 
tions  with  regard  to  mild  and  bitter?  Do  they 
take  degrees  in  consequence  of  their  research  in 
pale  ale  or  Dublin  stout  ?  Does  M.B.  mean  Mas- 
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ter  of  Bass  or  M.A.  signify  Master  of  Allsopp  ?  It 
is  impossible  to  say,  but  if  you  will  accompany  me 
through  a  broken-down  iron  gateway  close  by  I 
will  show  you  another  strange  bit  of  old  London — 
Catherine  Court.  It  is  so  thoroughly  quaint,  so 
quiet,  so  behind  the  age,  so  in  a  state  of  decay, 
yet  so  grand  in  its  subdued  tone  of  red  brick, 
massive  window-sills  and  bold  carvings  and  panel 
ling  one  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  within  the  rooms, 
that  one  at  once  drifts  back  in  imagination  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  almost  looks 
for  Mr.  Joseph  Addison  to  stroll  along,  and  would 
not  be  in  the  least  surprised  in  encountering 
Sir  Richard  Steele  emerging  from  one  of  the  old 
dilapidated  doorways.  Indeed  a  young  whipper- 
snapper  Dock  clerk,  who  swings  along  the  pavement 
whistling  the  latest  popular  air  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  quite  jars  upon  my  feelings,  and  I  am  in 
clined  to  hit  him.  .  Passing  the  office  of  the  Mercan 
tile  Marine  Magazine — whatever  can  they  write 
about  in  it,  and  do  they  publish  a  Christmas  num 
ber  ? — one  finds  the  aspect  of  the  place  is  gradually 
becoming  more  nautical.  We  come  upon  the  office 
of  the  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames  and  the 
Harbour  Masters'  Office.  It  puzzles  one  to  know 
where  the  harbour  can  be  of  which  he  is  master. 
We  then  pass  another  quaint  lane,  with  a  few  houses 
of  the  good  old  sort  still  remaining,  bearing  the 
extraordinary  name  of  Savage  Gardens.  What  was 
the  origin  of  this  name  ?  Were  there  any  pleasant 
umbrageous  tea-gardens  about  here  at  some  remote 
period,  and  were  they  ever  the  favourite  haunt  of 
the  unfortunate  Richard  Savage  ?  Past  the  Trinity 
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House,  with  its  brightly  polished  plate-glass  win 
dows,  and  its  hush  of  quiet  opulent  respectability, 
just  glancing  at  the  bald-headed,  white  whiskered- 
looking  gentlemen  you  see  within  lounging  over 
charts  and  ledgers,  wondering  whether  they  are 
senior  brethi  eu  of  the  Trinity  Company,  and  think 
ing  you  would  like  to  have  a  chat  with  them  about 
lighthouses,  beacons,  and  buoys  over  some  of  that 
excellent  port  wine  of  theirs  in  their  comfortable 
dining-room  upstairs,  you  emerge  upon  another 
distinct  section  of  the  square — the  eastern  side.  A 
great  many  of  these  houses  look  hugely  comfortable. 
Comfortable  is  the  word.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  pretension  or  style  about  any  of  them,  but  I 
own  I  should  like  to  be  acquainted  with  the  papa 
of  those  two  bonny  damsels,  all  fur,  smiles,  and  seal 
skin,  who  stepped  out  of  Number — never  mind — just 
now.  I  daresay  he  holds  some  capital  appointment 
in  the  Docks,  and  could  put  one  into  a  good  thing. 
Fancy  being  asked  there  to  dinner  on  Sunday  !  I 
know  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  it  would  be.  Early 
dinner,  say  at  two  o'clock,  everything  first-rate  and 
done  to  a  turn  and  served  to  the  minute  j  wines 
few  but  excellent  in  quality,  and  not  an  ounce  of 
electro-plate  on  the  table.  General  sleepiness  and 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  read  religious  books  after 
dinner.  Old  people  retire  and  take  post-prandial 
slumber,  you  either  talk  in  quiet  undertones  to 
youngest  daughter,  or  take  her  for  a  walk  in  the 
Tower  Ditch.  Early  tea  with  hot  buttered  muffins  and 
tea-cakes,  evening  service  at  quaint  old  City  church  ; 
sitting  by  youngest  daughter  in  high  antique  pew, 
you  unwittingly  turn  to  the  marriage  service  and 
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read  it  through  several  times,   and  wonder  whether 

you  could  come  to   it,    and   so But  enough, 

there  are  plenty  of  phases  of  life  around  the  Tower 
Ditch  to  see  and  speculate  upon  without  going  in 
for  the  impossible. 

We  now  come  upon  a  lower  and  more  picturesque 
part  of  our  ramble ;  we  are  once  more  upon  the 
brink  of  the  ditch,  and  here  we  find  a  variety  of 
shops  of  an  humble  order.  They,  however,  drive  a 
thriving  trade.  One  of  the  most  prosperous  of 
these  small  establishments  is,  without  doubt,  the 
photographer's,  which  seems  to  be  principally 
patronized  by  military  and  naval  gentlemen — the 
former  seem  to  take  their  shilling's  worth  out  in 
vermilion,  the  latter  in  gold  leaf.  The  quantity  of 
gold  buttons,  bands,  and  epaulettes,  and  the 
recklessness  with  which  the  artist  will  plaster  on 
the  red  for  a  shilling,  render  these  portraits  cheap 
at  the  price.  I  wish  I  were  of  the  seafaring  or 
military  persuasion,  and  I  would  certainly  go  and 
have  my  portrait  taken  at  one  of  these  establish 
ments.  You  will  find  infinite  amusement  in  gazing 
into  the  nautical  instrument-maker's  window,  and 
noting  the  marvellous  things  he  has  for  sale.  Take 
notice,  if  you  please,  of  the  smug  first  lieutenant  in 
a  cocked  hat,  swallow  tails  and  white  smalls,  perched 
over  the  door,  who  is  perpetually  taking  a  "  sight  " 
with  a  sextant  a  great  deal  too  big  for  him,  at  the 
people  on  the  first  floor  opposite.  The  shop  has 
a  generally  taut  and  shipshape  appearance,  and 
looks  as  if  it  could  weather  a  pretty  good  gale  of 
wind  if  it  were  put  to  it.  The  place  smells  of  tar 
and  of  cordage,  and  looks  uncommonly  like  a 
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stranded  cabin.  Look  at  the  awful  machinery, 
something  between  musical  instruments  and  warlike 
weapons  you  see  in  all  the  glory  of  flashy  brassiuess. 
Observe  the  sounding  machines,  the  patent  self- 
registering  logs,  the  speaking  trumpets,  the  brightly 
burnished  binnacles,  the  azimuth  dials,  the  sextants, 
the  quadrants,  the  sympicsometers,  the  telescopes, 
and  the  aneroid  barometers.  Note  the  wobbly 
looking  compasses  that  tremble  enough  to  make 
one  feel  sea-sick,  and  the  wonderful  chronometers 
which  are  regulated,  screwed,  and  balanced  to  such 
a  nicety.  "  Chronometers  sprung  and  rated  "  may 
be  observed  inscribed  in  the  window.  I  was  always 
under  the  impression  that  the  chronometer  was  the 
most  methodical  and  well-conducted  of  all  instru 
ments,  and  certainly  if  it  should  ever  chance  to  be 
"  sprung "  deserves  to  be  heartily  rated  by  the 
captain  or  first  mate.  The  literature  sold  at 
these  shops  you  will  find  to  be  of  an  entirely 
new  order.  You  are  lost  in  wonder  to  know 
whether  the  "  Lights  and  Tides  of  the  World  "  is  a 
religious  work,  if  the  "  Kedge  Anchor  "  is  a  sen 
sation  novel,  or  if  "  Lorimer's  Letters "  are  the 
epistles  of  some  marine  Chesterfield  to  his  son. 
Is  "  Steven's  Stowage  "  a  farce,  or  "  The  Book  of 
Knots "  a  collection  of  seafaring  conundrums, 
"  Hopper's  Tables "  anything  to  do  with  spirit- 
rapping?  It  does  not  strike  us  that  the  Mudie 
of  the  sea  would  give  us  a  vast  amount  of 
amusement  from  such  works  as  the  "  Coaster's 
Companion,"  "  Piddington's  Sailors'  Hornbook," 
"  The  Mate  and  his  Duties,"  "  Masting  and  Mast 
Making,"  or  "  Tables  of  the  Sun's  True  Bearing  or 
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Azimuth."  Figure  to  yourself  being  becalmed 
miles  away  from  land  or  wrecked  on  a  desert 
island  with  such  a  library  ! 

Not  from  having  detailed  all  the  curiosities  at 
tached  to  these  places  do  I  turn  away,  but  simply 
from  the  wish  to  give  you  yet  another  variety. 
Come  with  me  to  the  outfitters,  and  see  the  grand 
style  we  do  things  in.  None  of  your  fine-drawn 
tailory  or  millinery,  but  real,  stout,  stalwart  work 
that  will  stand  any  amount  of  wear  and  tear.  Look 
at  the  thick  pea-jackets  and  the  trousers  made  ap 
parently  of  several  thicknesses  of  blue  blanket 
riveted  together,  the  gay-coloured  flannel  shirts, 
the  hammocks,  the  bedding,  and  the  boots.  Did 
you  ever  see  such  boots,  such  thumping,  clumping, 
hard,  unyielding,  hobnailed  things,  which  look  as  if 
they  had  been  built  in  a  dry  dock  and  thoroughly 
caulked  and  payed  over  with  pitch  afterwards  ?  Did 
you  ever  see  anything  like  those  waterproof  coats 
and  overcoats  of  every  variety  of  yellow  shade,  from 
light  chrome  to  deep  orange,  so  that  they  make 
their  wearers  look  as  if  they  had  been  kippered  for 
life  or  else  had,  for  their  sins,  been  transformed  into 
a  bilious,  dried  haddock  for  the  rest  of  their  natural 
existence  ?  Note  the  sea-chests  that  might  almost 
be  used  for  chopping-blocks,  so  heavy  and  massive 
are  they,  and  the  portable  washstands,  the  panni 
kins,  the  swing  lamps,  and  every  variety  of  furniture 
so  painfully  suggestive  of  everything  being  out  of 
the  perpendicular  for  weeks  together.  Can  I  tempt 
you  to  look  at  port  and  starboard  lanterns,  or  induce 
you  to  take  any  interest  in  the  large  bright  bells  of 
lustrous  gun-metal  ?  Are  you  curious  in  flags  and 
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cables,  in  marlin  spikes  or  ships'  tillers  ?  Would 
you  please  inspect  cutlasses,  bowie  knives,  revolvers, 
fowling  pieces,  blunderbusses,  or  fourteen  pounders  ? 
If  so,  "  Round  the  Tower  Ditch  "  you  can  most 
assuredly  be  accommodated.  If  you  wish  to  be 
shown  the  depot  of  preserved  provisions,  if  you 
would  gormandize  on  pheasant,  fresh  cod,  curried 
rabbit,  tripe  and  onions,  fresh  lobster,  or  green  peas, 
from  out  of  little  red-coloured  hermetically  scaled 
tins,  I  am  the  man  to  be  your  guide  thereto  If 
you  want  your  ship's  portrait  painted,  I  can  intro 
duce  you  to  a  cunning  artist,  who  will  depict  your 
craft  exactly  to  a  rope  and  a  block,  gaily  riding 
over  crisp  lettuce-coloured  waves.  I  should  tell 
you,  by  the  way,  that  this  gentleman  is  more  suc 
cessful  as  a  rule  in  depicting  the  craft  than  the 
"  briny."  I  can  take  you  where  they  sell  the  best 
beer,  and  also  where  the  most  turpentiuy  and  tongue- 
biting  gin  is  vended.  I  wot  of  establishments 
where  "  seamen's  notes  are  cashed,"  where  there  is 
"  good  accommodation  for  mates  and  passengers/' 
and  where  "  apprentices  are  boarded  on  reasonable 
terms/'  where  Norfolk  Howards  hold  saturnalia, 
and  the  fleas  of  all  nations  hop  blithely  at  noon 
day.  Of  naval  academies,  of  picture  galleries  of 
old  masters,  of  petrified  men,  of  dried  monkeys,  of 
Australian  rats  three  feet  long,  of  oleaginous  Zulu 
Caffres,  of  perspiring  eating-houses  and  sodden 
joints,  of  queer  foreign  inns  bearing  such  titles  as  the 
Hotel  Scandinavian,  or  Hotel  di  Eoma  inscribed  in 
unmistakable  foreign  characters,  of  curiosity  shops, 
of  pork  stores,  salt  junk  shops,  and  biscuit  bakeries, 
I  could  prate  learnedly  were  I  so  minded.  But 
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these  tilings  are  only  to  be  hinted  at  in  a  short 
excursion  so  fraught  with  character  and  variety,  as 
that  which  has  for  one  of  its  boundaries  the  Tower 
Ditch. 

"  Round  the  Tower  Ditch  "  I  took  for  my  title, 
so  I  mustn't  lose  sight  of  the  dry  fosse,  which 
stands  sponsor  for  this  article.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  pleasant  walk,  and  if  it  were  not  so  abomi 
nably  muddy,  it  would  be  pleasanter.  It  is 
the  most  picturesque  promenade  to  be  found  in 
our  poor,  damaged,  scoffed  at,  bestuccoed,  un- 
reverenced  city  at  the  present  day,  and  some  of 
the  views  tq  be  obtained  of  the  Tower  itself  from 
different  points  are  marvellously  effective.  The 
garden,  certainly,  might  be  better  laid  out,  and 
ought  to  be  more  at  the  disposal  of  the  general 
public.  The  trees  seem  to  nourish  well  here  in  the 
summer,  and  it  is  a  pity  more  use  is  not  made  of 
what  might  be  a  capital  little  public  garden.  De 
spite  of  mud,  I  determine  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
Tower  as  far  as  I  can,  so  turn  down  by  the  St. 
Katharine's  Docks,  and  walk  to  the  end.  Here, 
overshadowed  by  the  gigantic  warehouses,  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  fosse  itself,  do  I  find  the 
smallest,  the  most  ill-kept,  the  most  unaccountable 
little  graveyard  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  of  consider 
able  length,  it  is  the  shape  of  an  isosceles  triangle, 
being  scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  yards  wide  at  its 
base.  Most  dismal  and  melancholy  is  this  deserted 
graveyard,  and  certainly  deserves  some  attention 
from  the  authorities,  whoever  they  may  be ;  it  has 
a  few  decayed,  dirty-looking  shrubs  growing  in  it,  a 
vast  triangle  of  rank  grass,  varied  with  chopped 
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straw  blown  in  from  passing  waggons,  an  occasional 
tin-kettle,  and  a  dead  cat  or  two.  The  Dock 
labourers  come  and  lean  on  the  iron  railings  and 
smoke  their  pipes  and  expectorate  over  the  decayed- 
looking  stones  during  their  dinner  hour.  Most  of 
the  inscriptions  are  almost  illegible  by  reason  of 
dirt  and  age,  but  a  few  of  them  can,  with  a  little 
trouble,  be  deciphered.  One  I  was  able  to  make 
out  partially  ;  it  was — "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Hannah  Bowler,  who  died  in  the  Tower,  &c." 
If  she  had  been  executed  in  the  Tower  she  could 
scarcely  have  expected  to  have  had  such  a  disrepu 
table  resting-place  as  the  one  she  now  occupies.  If 
there  are  any  friends  or  descendants  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
Bowler  still  in  existence,  they  could  not  do  better 
than  inquire  why  this  little  space  is  left  in  such  a 
dilapidated  and  disgraceful  condition. 

I  have  but  touched  upon  the  majority  of  curiosi 
ties  and  quaint  people  assembled  in  these  parts,  and 
but  hinted  at  the  vast  variety  of  trade  and  pleasure, 
of  opulence  and  poverty,  of  happiness  and  misery, 
of  virtue  and  vice,  of  beauty  and  ugliness,  the 
strange  commingling  of  the  memories  of  the  past 
with  the  realities  of  the  present,  the  life  and  the 
death,  ebbing  and  flowing  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  grim  old  Tower. 
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I  BEG  leave  most  respectfully  to  state  that  I  am 
about  to  open  an  exhibition  of  sun-pictures, 
and  that  I  intend  to  take  the  shine  of  the 
photographers  all  together.  So  tremble  Mr,  Valen 
tine  Blanchard,  shake  in  your  shoes  Mr.  Samuel 
Walker,  coat  yourself  over  with  collodion  Mr. 
Mayall,  drown  yourself  in  nitrate  of  silver 
Mr.  Charles  Watkins,  swallow  your  lenses  Messrs. 
Lock  and  Whitfield,  asphyxiate  yourself  in  your 
dark  room  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  and  let  the  whole 
race  of  photographers  howl  and  be  exceeding  sad. 
For  I  intend  to  do  my  pictures  very  cheap  indeed, 
and  to  knock  the  Autotype  Company  off  the  field 
altogether,  and  cause  the  Stereoscopic  Company  to 
put  up  their  shutters  speedily.  I  daresay  they  will 
all  laugh  at  me  and  jeer  at  my  little  gallery,  but 
no  matter.  I  intend  to  go  on  bravely.  I  am  my 
own  operator,  colourer,  mounter,  framer,  and  doors- 
man.  I  conduct  my  business  on  such  economic 
principles  that  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
succeed.  But,  after  all,  why  should  I  have  flung 
down  the  gauntlet  in  that  jeering  fashion  at  the 
army  of  estimable  photographers?  What  do  I 
know  of  "  developing  "  or  "  exciting,"  of  "  hypo- 
baths  "  and  "  albuminized  paper  "  ?  My  mission  is 
simply  to  reproduce  on  paper  certain  pictures 
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which  are  at  this  moment  reflected  on  the  camera 
of  my  brain,  and  which  have  occurred  by  an  "  in 
stantaneous  process  "  by  reason  of  the  solar  rays 
piercing  my  sombre  chamber.  Here,  then,  is 
number  one  of  my  series. 

Mooning  in  the  sunshine  on  the  little  pier  at 
Bell  agio,  on  the  lake  of  Como,  smoking  a  languid 
cigarette  and  waiting  for  the  steamer.  A  small 
crowd  of  people  are  collected,  endeavouring  to  be 
busy  in  a  languid  sort  of  way.  The  little  omnibus 
from  the  Hotel  Grande  Bretagne  rattles  down  with 
a  tremendous  bustle  and  clatter :  it  is  followed  by 
the  luggage  truck  from  the  Albergo  Genazzini, 
lugged  by  a  troop  of  small  boys.  Two  carabinieri, 
who  try  to  look  fierce  and  grow  moustachios,  but 
who  cannot  succeed  in  either  attempt,  turn  out  to 
keep  order.  The  picturesque,  comical,  grey-haired 
priest,  with  well-shapen  legs,  comes  down  for  no 
purpose  whatever,  unless  it  is  to  give  the  steamer 
his  benediction  when  it  arrives.  To  the  left  of  him 
you  may  observe  the  red-faced,  seedy-looking  lady 
in  black,  with  an  impossible  cap  and  a  drab  parasol, 
who  looks  as  though  many  seasons  of  seeing  boats 
in,  or  copious  libations  of  brandy- and- water,  or 
perhaps  both,  had  been  too  much  for  her  com 
plexion.  There  are  the  three  big  girls  frith  good 
eyes,  neatly  braided  hair,  short  frocks  and  volu 
minous  white  trousers,  chasing  one  another,  climb 
ing  along  the  wall  and  romping  in  a  manner  that 
only  short  frocks  and  voluminous  white  trousers 
can  justify,  and  there  is  the  crusty  resident  English 
clergyman  with  his  patient,  much-enduring  wife. 
There  is  an  Irishman  in  knickerbockers  who  will 
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talk  incessantly,  and  there  are  porters,  boatmen, 
and  beggars,  all  sweltering  in  the  sunshine.  We 
gaze  over  the  blue  shimmering  water  into  the 
amethyst  distance,  and  note  the  white  villas  basking 
in  the  sunshine  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 
We  should  like  to  go  to  Cadenabia  opposite,  but  it 
is  too  much  trouble  to  move,  and  we  can  see  the 
Uaione  just  leaving  Menaggio.  What  a  time  it 
seems  coming,  and  how  languidly  the  smoke  creeps 
from  its  funnel,  and  how  deliberate  are  the  revolu 
tions  of  its  paddle  wheels.  At  last  it  arrives,  and 
we  manage  to  drift  on  board  by  means  of  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd.  Everything  on  board  is  hot ; 
the  very  bench  has  been  blistered  by  the  heat, 
and  makes  you  jump  up  suddenly  until  you  have 
courage  enough  to  maintain  your  seat  and  reduce 
it  to  the  temperature  of  your  own  body.  We 
find  our  old  friend  the  Scotch  engineer  on  board, 
who  has  been  in  the  service  five-and-twenty  years, 
and  we  have  a  pleasant  chat  with  him.  We  go  as 
far  as  Colico  in  the  brilliant  sunshine.  Colico  is 
about  the  most  uninteresting  town  in  the  world  : 
it  is  damp,  aguish,  malarious.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  to  see :  so  we  take  the  return  steamer, 
sit  under  the  awning  and  have  a  capital  luncheon. 
Excellent  bread  and  cheese,  clusters  of  grapes, 
peaches,  and  nectarines,  washed  down  with  vino 
d'Asti-spumante.  By  no  means  a  bad  lunch.  And 
then,  afterwards,  it  is  delicious  to  take  a  dozy  pipe, 
with  your  toes  in  the  sunshine  and  your  head 
beneath  the  awning,  and  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
languid  beat  of  the  lazy  paddle  wheels.  We  get 
back  to  Bellagio  just  as  the  sun  is  setting  and 
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diffusing  a  glory  like  unto  molten  gold  over  the 
rippleless  waters.  There  now,  that  is  something 
like  a  sunshine  picture,  is  it  not  ?  Let  me  take  a 
fresh  plate,  let  me  poke  my  head  into  the  black 
bag,  let  me  focus  my  camera,  and  see  if  I  cannot 
turn  out  something  else  that  you  will  like. 

Behold  it !  I  am  sitting  on  the  lawn  under  an 
umbrella  in  front  of  a  charming  little  house  by  the 
sea.  I  have  first  gazed  at  a  bed  of  geraniums,  and 
shaken  my  head  at  it,  I  know  not  why.  Then 
have  I  glared  at  a  bed  of  calceolarias,  and  nodded 
at  it  gracefully,  also  1  know  not  why.  A  hand 
some  kind-eyed  colley  dog  walks  out  of  the  window 
opening  on  the  lawn.  He  shakes  his  head  at  me 
as  if  reproachfully.  I  shake  my  head  at  him  and 
give  a  faint  whistle.  He  looks  as  if  he  would  like 
to  come,  he  wags  his  tail,  he  looks  at  the  sunlit 
grass-plat,  and  he  gives  a  fearful  gape.  He  opens 
his  mouth  wide  and  shows  all  his  white  teeth.  He 
opens  it  so  wide  that  I  am  afraid  he  will  split  it, 
or  permanently  injure  it  in  some  way.  He  shuts 
it  slowly  and  deliberately,  making  a  noise  like  a 
badly  oiled  town  pump.  Gaping  is  infectious.  I 
gape  at  him  and  he  looks  in  mute  surprise.  He 
is  evidently  afraid  my  head  is  coming  off.  He 
shakes  himself  all  over — I  wish  I  could  shake 
myself  like  a  dog — gives  an  imitation  of  the  badly 
oiled  town  pump  trying  to  gargle  in  a  foreign 
language,  and  settles  down  just  within  the  cool 
shade  of  the  drawing-room.  He  evidently  has  not 
much  sympathy  with  me  at  the  present  moment ; 
he  has  probably  not  any  sympathy  with  anything 
except  cool  sleep,  cold  water,  and  rest.  I  say  with 
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as  much  energy  as  I  can  muster  "  Cats !"  but  he  is 
not  to  be  done.  He  just  wags  one  ear  at  me,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  It's  all  right,  it's  very  good  fun,  I 
like  a  joke  as  much  as  most  people,  but  it  is  too 
hot  for  that  kind  of  thing  to-day/'  I  then  try 
another  dodge.  I  shout  "  Cakes  \"  sharply.  I 
cannot,  however,  take  him  in.  He  opens  one  eye, 
sees  I  have  no  cakes,  he  gives  me  a  reproachful 
glance  and  goes  to  sleep  again.  I  then  try  my 
last  resource,  and  call  out  "  Postman  \"  knowing 
the  announcement  of  his  especial  enemy  will  gene 
rally  make  him  bark  for  five  minutes.  He,  however, 
knows  it  is  not  the  postman's  time,  and  he  has  not 
heard  his  step,  so  he  merely  gives  a  good-natured 
prolonged  grunt,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Really,  I 
wonder  a  man  of  your  age  can  be  so  silly,"  and 
goes  to  sleep  once  more.  All  this  has  not  only 
made  me  very  hot  indeed,  but  has  rendered  me 
lazier  and  sleepier  than  ever.  I  wish  I  could 
get  something  that  would  cool  me.  Ah  !  a  thought 
strikes  me,  through  the  upper  panes  of  the  hot 
house  do  I  see  some  purple  clusters  ripening  in 
the  sunshine.  There  is  nothing  so  delicious,  nothing 
so  refreshing,  as  grapes  gathered  with  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  upon  them.  I  wonder  whether  I  am 
equal  to  the  exertion  of  getting  as  far  as  the 
hothouse  and  gathering  a  grape  or  two.  I  feel 
certain  it  would  cool  my  parched  mouth  and 
moisten  my  fevered  throat,  and  I  should  be  able  to 
get  on  with  my  work  right  merrily.  I  manage  to 
struggle  across  and  open  the  hothouse  door.  It  is 
tremendously  hot.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  a  Turkish 
bath.  I  gaze  upwards  and  see  inviting  bunches 
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nestling  amid  the  bright  green  leaves.  How  re 
freshing  they  look  !  I  actually  hang  my  tongue 
out  as  I  gaze  upon  them.  They  are,  however,  far 
out  of  my  reach  ;  there  is  no  ladder,  no  steps  or 
anything  else  handy  that  will  enable  me  to  gather 
them.  It  is  too  much  trouble  to  try  and  find  any 
one  to  help  me,  to  go  about  bawling  and  shouting, 
or  ringing  bells  and  making  inquiries,  so  I  turn 
sadly  away,  saying  to  myself,  like  a  certain  cunning 
animal  of  old,  that  there  is  but  little  doubt  the 
grapes  are  sour. 

Perhaps  you  like  something  of  a  more  elaborate 
nature,  if  so  what  do  you  say  to  this?  Sunshine 
in  Florence  is  something  like  sunshine.  We  have 
had  our  breakfast,  and  darling  little  red- lipped 
Rosina  has  brought  us  our  dainty  little  bouquet  : 
we  make  our  way  towards  the  Via  Maggio,  keeping 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  street  when  we  can,  to 
call  on  an  old  friend.  Our  friend  is  in,  and  we  all 
depart  to  Tantardini's  to  be  shaved.  The  sun 
seems  to  have  pierced  through  the  innermost 
recesses  of  Tantardini's  shop,  and  we  find  it  tre 
mendously  hot.  We  cool  ourselves  by  munching 
peaches  in  the  old  market  and  taking  a  stroll  in 
the  Duomo.  We  then  trudge  off  through  the 
Porta  a  Pinti,  determining  to  reach  Fiesole  if  the 
heat  is  not  too  much  for  us.  We  walk  very 
slowly  :  we  stop  under  the  shade  of  the  Dominican 
convent  and  envy  the  cheerful  brethren  in  their 
white  flannel  gaberdine.  We  pause  to  look  at  the 
Villa  Carregi,  and  profess  to  be  immensely  in 
terested  about  Mr.  Sloane  and  his  vast  sub 
scription  for  the  marble  front  of  Santa  Croce  : 
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then  we  stop  a  long  time  in  trying  to  dis 
tinguish  which  is  Mario's  residence — the  Villa 
Salviati ;  we  have  a  dispute  about  it  all  to  gain 
time  and  save  us  exertion  in  the  broiling  sunshine. 
Presently  we  take  our  coats  off,  we  pant,  we  perspire, 
we  walk  slower  than  ever,  the  hill  is  getting 
steeper,  but  we  manage  to  surmount  it.  We  are 
in  Fiesole,  we  enter  the  Stella  d'ltalia,  and  sink 
exhausted  on  a  bench.  A  good  draught  of  wine 
from  one  of  those  comfortable  capacious  basket- 
covered  flasks  soon  restores  us,  and  we  get  quite 
lively  over  luncheon,  so  lively  that  comic  songs  are 
commenced,  and  one  of  our  party  smashes  a  de 
canter  by  reason  of  his  attempting  thereon  a 
passage  rather  too  forte.  We  then  think  it  is  time 
we  went  to  see  something.  The  old  Etruscan  walls, 
and  the  modern  theatre,  the  Teatro  Spence  are  the 
lions  of  the  place.  The  Etruscan  walls  are  about 
as  uninteresting  as  Etruscan  walls  generally  are, 
and  as  Roman  amphitheatres  always  are,  but  the 
view  thence  of  Florence,  of  Firenze  la  Bella, 
basking  and  glittering  in  the  sunshine  is  something 
superb.  Let  us  get  into  the  shade,  and  let  us  ask 
permission  to  go  over  Mr.  Spencers  charming  little 
theatre.  We  cross  the  road  from  sunshine  to 

shadow 1  am  very  sorry,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 

bat  the  collodion  has  entirely  peeled  off  one  corner 
of  the  plate,  and  I  cannot  show  you  any  more  of 
this  Italian  sun-picture.  Let  me  try  a  smaller 
plate  and  see  if  I  can  succeed  better. 

On  the  Thames,  a  lovely  evening  in  June  with 
the  sunshine  pervading  everything ;  it  is  wonder 
fully  hot,  and  I  am   lazily  pulling  the  lightest   of 
E  2 
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outriggers  over  the  water.  I  have  nothing  on  but 
a  straw  hat,  a  pair  of  white  flannel  trousers  and  a 
rowing  zephyr.  My  face  and  hands  and  arms  are 
as  brown  as  mahogany.  I  think  I  will  get  out  of 
the  stream  and  try  and  cool  myself  in  the  back 
waters,  so  I  pull  round  under  the  shadow  of  tall 
scarce  nodding  rushes.  I  meander  about  under  the 
shade  of  willows  and  run  my  boat's  nose  into  the 
cool  verdure  of  gigantic  dock  leaves.  I  paddle  over 
water  lilies  and  hear  them  scroop  as  my  light  craft 
glides  over  them.  I  cool  myself  with  listening  to 
the  swirl  and  trickle  of  the  stream ;  I  look  down 
and  I  see  the  long  sinuous  hanks  of  weed  trembling 
and  waving  in  its  pellucid  depths.  Then  I  see 
bright  pebbles,  a  fretting  of  the  surface  of  the 
water,  I  come  to  a  stop,  and  my  boat,  which  only 
draws  an  inch  or  two  of  water,  is  at  a  standstill. 
I  am  aground.  Yes,  aground  in  a  little  bit  of  a 
stream  that  would  scarcely  suffice  to  float  a  toy 
ship.  It  is  a  long  way  to  pull  back,  and  I  know 
if  I  can  only  get  past  this  corner  there  is  plenty  of 
deep  water  beyond.  I  take  off"  my  boots  and  socks, 
turn  up  my  trousers  and  jump  into  the  water.  The 
stream  ripples  deliciously  cool  round  my  legs,  and  I 
stand  there  for  some  minutes  with  the  setting  sun 
staring  me  in  the  face.  I  lift  my  craft  over,  and  by 
a  series  of  most  unaccountable  gymnastics  manage 
to  get  in  without  upsetting  her;  the  sun  sinks 
behind  the  rows  of  motionless  poplars,  and  I  pull 
quietly  home  in  the  cool  twilight. 

Here  is  a  charming  instantaneous  picture  taken 
as  I  lolled  on  a  capstan  by  the  inner  harbour  at 
Hamsgate!  A  dainty  yacht  has  recently  come  in, 
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and  has  just  settled  down  neat,  white,  shipshape, 
everything  scrupulously  clean,  and  not  a  rope  out 
of  place.  A  mahogany-faced,  red-capped,  grizzly- 
bearded  sailor  is  polishing  the  brasswork  of  the 
windlass.  There  is  an  awning  which  casts  a  pleasant 
shade  aft.  Neath  this  awning  is  the  prettiest  little 
pet  in  the  world.  Her  hands  are  very  brown  but 
beautifully  shapen,  her  cheeks  are  burnt  of  that 
lovely  colour  where  the  pink  shows  through  the 
brown,  and  her  short  crisp  curls  are  lightened  by 
the  action  of  sun  and  sea.  She  has  a  coquettish 
"  sailor-boy"  hat  with  an  ample  pugherry  falling 
down  her  back  almost  like  unto  the  pezzotto  of  the 
Genoese  women.  She  has  a  blue  serge  jacket  with 
gilt  buttons,  a  broad  collar  very  open,  and  showing 
the  prettiest  little  throat  in  the  world,  a  Tussore 
silk  dress,  beneath  it  may  be  observed  a  trim  little 
foot  nestling  amidst  an  embarrassment  of  snowy 
frilling.  She  has  made  herself  a  nest  with  cushions 
on  the  deck.  She  has  curled  herself  up ;  she  is 
creasing  her  dimpled  cheek  against  the  brass-headed 
tiller,  and  she  is  lazily  pulling  the  ears  of  a  huge 
Newfoundland  dog.  Her  book  has  fallen  from  her 
hand,  and  she  seems  almost  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
lazy  rhythm  of  the  tide  as  it  laps  soothingly  against 
the  copper  skin  of  the  cutter.  A  vastly  pretty 
picture  !  I  protest  I  should  love  to  go  to  sea,  on 
a  long,  long  voyage,  in  such  a  yacht,  and  with  such 
a  delicious  little  lady  for  mate  I  should  not  have 
the  least  objection  to  be  skipper. 

Another  view.  I  am  wading  in  the  brawling  old 
Wutach  in  the  Schwarzwald,  and  it  is  hotter  than 
usual.  I  have  my  fly-rod  in  my  hand,  and  have 
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been  flogging  the  stream  for  hours  to  little  purpose. 
I  have  had  an  unusually  unsuccessful  afternoon,  and 
so  have  wandered  to  a  part  of  the  stream  with  which 
I  am  not  familiar.  My  eyes  are  getting  quite 
dazzled  with  watching  my  "  coachman "  flirting 
with  the  stream,  and  I  find  I  am  almost  up  to  my 
waist  in  the  water.  I  see  a  likely  ripple  a  little 
lower  down  and  I  think  I  should  like  to  throw  a  fly 
over  it ;  the  water  is  deeper,  and  I  discover  that  I 
am  wading  on  large  boulders  and  bits  of  rock  in 
stead  of  the  legitimate  bottom  of  the  stream.  No 
matter,  I  feel  certain  I  shall  "  bag  "  a  trout  at  this 
corner.  I  throw  my  fly  very  carefully  once  or 
twice,  but  do  not  bring  it  down  on  the  particular 
spot  I  desire.  I  stretch  my  arm  out  to  the  utmost 
in  my  third  throw,  I  lean  forward  and  over-balance, 
I  put  out  my  right  foot  to  save  myself,  but  unfor 
tunately  it  goes  between  the  boulders  instead  of  on 
a  neighbouring  rock.  I  go  head  over  heels,  get 
a  thorough  ducking,  and  am  whirled  away  in  the 
swift  stream,  bumped  against  rocks,  and  barked  by 
sharp-pointed  stones.  At  last  I  am  borne  round 
where  the  stream  takes  a  sharp  eddy,  I  clutch 
violently  at  some  drooping  branches  and  manage  to 
scramble  out.  I  sit  down  on  the  bank  and  take  a 
little  flask  of  Kirchwasser  out  of  my  dripping  pocket 
and  have  a  pull  at  it.  I  do  not  feel  a  bit  chilled  ; 
I  take  off  my  jacket  and  sjt  in  the  glorious  sunshine 
and  try  to  see  if  I  can  by  any  chance  mend  my 
broken  tackle.  I  find  it  is  of  no  use.  Luckily  I 
have  discovered  one  or  two  dry  allumettes  in  my 
waistcoat  pocket.  With  some  difficulty  I  kindle  a 
damp  pipe,  and  walk  briskly  away  dripping,  to 
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Stiiblingen  and  arrive  there  just  in  time  to  change 
my  damp  garments  before  dinner. 

Another  study.  A  bright  Sunday  morning.  A 
quaint  little  country  church  with  the  golden  corn 
waving  on  one  side  and  the  sheeny  sea  sparkling  on 
the  other.  An  English  landscape  and  a  balmy 
breeze.  The  little  church  is  very  full  and  I  am 
rather  late.  I  frequently  am  late  at  church.  You 
see  I  strolled  across  the  fields  with  Someone:  we 
talked  a  good  deal  by  the  way,  and  gathered  wild 
flowers.  I  do  not  like  to  disturb  a 'congregation, 
therefore  we  do  not  go  in.  We  take  our  seats  in 
the  grey  lichen-covered  porch.  Someone  is  sitting 
opposite  to  me,  she  has  put  some  of  the  wild  flowers 
in  her  prayer  book,  a  few  are  in  her  hand,  a  red 
poppy  has  dropped  at  her  feet,  which  gives  wonder 
ful  value  in  the  cool  shadows  cast  by  her  white 
dress.  She  is  trying  to  look  serious.  How  bonny 
she  looks  in  her  little  straw  hat  and  muslin  fichu. 
How  sunshiny  she  looks,  and  how  those  marvellous 
brown  eyes  seem  to  sparkle  in  the  shade  of  the 
little  porch.  We  listen  to  the  hymn  quaintly 
crooned  by  the  village  choir  and  the  reedy  voluntary 
of  the  organ  played  in  a  sad  minor  key.  And  the 
earnest  words  of  the  good  man  in  the  pulpit  reach 
us  by  instalments  as  we  watch  the  long  grass  nod 
ding  against  the  grey  crumbling  tombstones,  or  we 
note  the  golden  corn  waving  and  the  fishing-boat 
slumbering  on  the  sheeny  surface  of  the  sleepy  sea. 
Someone  is  looking  very  serious.  How  elegantly  is 
she  posed,  and  how  charmingly  do  the  lines  of  her 
soft  white  drapery  adapt  themselves  to  her  girlish 
figure.  I  protest  I  should  like  George  Leslie  to 
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paint  her  portrait.  1  wonder  how  much  he  would 
charge.  I  wonder  whether  I  could  save  up  money 
enough  in  five  years.  In  five  years  Someone  would 
not  be  so  girlish  as  she  is  now.  Perhaps  the  artist 
would  take  a  promissory  note.  I  am  wandering 
away  from  the  discourse  of  the  good  vicar.  I  awake 
from  my  daydream,  and  find  him  saying,  "  And 
finally,  my  brethren."  Presently  there  is  a  stir  in 
the  church,  some  hymn-books  are  knocked  down, 
and  an  organ  stop  squeaks  in  an  inopportune  manner. 
"  And  now  nnto —  This  sun-picture,  ladies 

and  gentlemen,  is  scarcely  sufficiently  developed  yet, 
but  I  fancy  it  will  be  a  very  good  one  when  it  is 
perfected. 
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HERE'S  to  the  oak,  to  the  brave  old  oak!" 
may  be  sung  with  enthusiasm  by  those  who 
happen  to  be  on  the  right  side  of  what  Dr.  John 
son  would  have  called  a  "  ligneous  barricadoe."  It 
may  be  howled  with  delight  by  those  who  are 
safely  ensconced  in  warm  cosy  chambers  and  can 
afford  to  chuckle  and  jeer  at  the  futile  knucklings, 
savage  kickings,  and  muttered  imprecations  of 
bores  and  duns.  But  those  who  are  compelled  to 
stay  in  the  cold  outside,  to  thump,  to  pound,  to 
grow  savage  and  to  imprecate,  would  scarcely  sing 
the  ditty  in  the  same  spirit.  I  rather  fancy  they 
would  be  inclined  to  chant  "  Here's  to  the  oak,  to 
the  vile  old  oak  !"  accompanying  the  song  with  a 
vigorous  application  of  pickaxe  and  crowbar  till  the 
timbers  of  the  oak  were  splintered  into  the  veriest 
matchwood. 

Though  believing  implicitly  in  the  sporting  of 
the  oak  as  a  superb  institution,  I  must  say  I  have 
considerable  sympathy  for  the  sufferers  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  door.  I  have  suffered  myself, 
and  under  those  circumstances  I  have  cursed  the 
oak  as  an  institution  as  heartily  as  I  bless  it  when 
1  am  on  the  right  side  of  the  protecting  timber. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  disheartening  in 
finding  the  oak  sported.  It  gives  you  a  better 
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idea  of  utter  hopelessness  and  a  perfect  blank  than 
anything  else.  You  have  possibly  gone  to  a  con 
siderable  amount  of  trouble  and  no  little  expense 
to  call  and  see  your  friend  on  important  business. 
You  picture  to  yourself  arriving  at  his  snug 
chambers,  and  after  you  have  concluded  your 
business  sitting  down  and  smoking  a  cigar  with 
him,  and  gazing  out  across  the  pleasant  Temple 
Gardens,  and  watching  the  silver  swirl  of  the 
grand  old  Thames  sweeping  seaward,  the  snorting 
busy  penny  steamers,  the  picturesque  hay  barges 
with  their  russet  sails,  the  awkward  lumbering 
billyboys  and  the  nursemaids  and  children  strolling 
about  on  the  green  sward  below.  You  picture  all 
this  to  yourself  and  think  it  vastly  pleasant,  and  by 
dint  of  a  combination  of  omnibuses,  cabs,  and 
underground  railways,  you  arrive  at  the  Temple, 
and  after  drifting  about  for  a  long  period  in 
mysterious  courts  and  mouldy  squares  you  arrive  at 
the  foot  of  your  friend's  staircase  in  Harrowcage 
Buildings.  It  is  not  a  particularly  cheerful 
entrance  to  Harrowcage  Buildings.  You  have  to 
traverse  a  long,  dismal,  dusty  corridor,  which  in 
the  daytime  is  nearly  dark.  If  you  persevere  and 
do  not  stumble  over  a  can  of  water,  run  against 
a  junior  clerk,  or  cannon  off  a  printer's  boy  on  to 
a  laundress,  you  will  in  due  time  arrive  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase.  Now  you  think  you  are  all  right. 
There  is  nothing  like  those  grand  old  staircases  you 
say  to  yourself,  you  do  like  those  massive  timbers 
and  substantial  panellings;  there  is  such  an  air 
of  strength,  of  solidity,  of  grand  old  aristocratic 
bearing  about  these  places;  you  assure  yourself 
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with '  great  enthusiasm  that  of  all  places  in  the 
world  you  would  choose  the  Temple  for  a  residence, 
and  then,  grasping  with  affection  the  Brobding- 
nagian  balustrade,  you  commence  your  ascent. 

I  say  assent  advisedly,  for  you  have  by  far 
the  most  toilsome,  if  not  the  most  perilous  part  of 
your  journey  before  you.  Of  course  your  friend 
resides  at  the  very  top  of  the  house.  He  says  it  is 
healthier,  you  get  a  better  view,  more  air,  and 
more  light.  This  may  be  very  true.  I  daresay  it 
is ;  but  he  never  considers  how  he  wears  out  his 
friends'  shoe-leather,  and  causes  his  stout  acquain 
tance  to  pant,  by  reason  of  residing  at  so  incon 
venient  an  altitude.  On  your  way  up  you  will  be 
struck  by  the  number  of  names  on  each  door,  and 
you  will  wonder  how  on  earth  so  many  men 
can  manage  to  live  together  without  falling  out. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  see  so  many  of  the  oaks 
sported,  and  you  will  be  unable  to  determine  what 
their  owners'  business  hours  are,  or  indeed  if  they 
do  any  business  at  all.  When  you  get  on  the 
second  floor  you  will  probably  pause  for  a  few 
minutes'  rest,  for  this  is  the  Grand  Mulcts  of  your 
ascent.  You  look  around  you,  and  you  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  you  never  in  the  whole 
course  of  your  existence  saw  such  a  collection 
of  unaccountable  doors ;  doors  that  seem  to  be 
pock-marked  with  the  kicks  of  centuries;  doors 
that  have  been  iron  plated,  that  have  been  nailed, 
screwed,  and  riveted  ;  doors  with  unaccountable 
bars,  with  primitive  hasps  and  staples  ;  doors  that 
seem  to  have  braved  a  thousand  years  the  battle — 
between  debtor  and  creditor ;  doors  that  have  been 
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scratched,  cursed,  spurned,  and  spit  upon  ;  •  doors 
that  look  as  if  they  were  the  experimentary  ground 
of  an  amateur  locksmith,  wlio  was  always  changing 
his  mind ;  doors  that  have  broken  out  into  key 
holes  all  over ;  doors  that  double  in  two,  length 
wise,  and  seem  as  if  they  were  trying  to  solve 
the  ancient  conundrum  of  "  When  is  a  door  not  a 
door  ? "  doors  that  have  the  paint  scaled  off  them ; 
doors  that  look  as  if  they  never  washed  their 
faces;  doors  that  appear  to  suffer  from  chronic 
cutaneous  disease ;  doors  with  mysterious  notices 
upon  them,  relative  to  the  removal  of  former 
tenants ;  doors  with  odd  little  newly  written  billets, 
to  the  effect  that  the  owners  of  the  chambers  would 
be  "  back  at  four,"  or  were  gone  on  circuit,  or 
if  some  one  called  he  might  find  the  owner  of  the 
door  somewhere  at  the  West-end.  Then  there  are 
doors  with  mysterious  black  finger  plates,  doors 
with  black  bars,  doors  with  padlocks,  and  doors 
with  the  comforting  notice  written  in  white  letters 
on  a  black  ground  to  the  effect  that  "  All  messages 
and  parcels  may  be  left  at  the  head  porter's  lodge." 
In  point  of  fact,  the  doors  of  the  Temple  are  a 
study  in  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  the  doors  in  the 
ancient  part  of  the  Temple.  The  dandy,  nicely 
fitting,  well-grained,  properly  conducted  oaks  of 
the  new  part  of  Crown  Office  Row,  of  Paper 
Buildings,  and  such  like  places,  have  no  character 
at  all  about  them.  All  their  quaintness  and  indi 
viduality  has  been  "  respectable-ized"  out  of  their 
language.  They  maintain  the  power  of  being 
sported,  but  they  have  not  the  sturdy  character 
of  the  heavy,  massive,  riveted,  beclamped,  plated, 
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ancient  oaks  of  the  older  parts  of  the  Temple. 
And  for  quaintness,  solidity,  and  kick-proof  power  I 
am  inclined  to  rate  those  of  Harrowcage  Buildings 
higher  than  any  others.  After  a  brief  rest  you 
once  more  buckle  to  your  work,  and  proceed  on 
your  weary  ascent. 

Your  heart  is  made  glad  by  the  feeling  that  your 
friend  is  sure  to  be  at  home,  and  you  will  be  well 
repaid  for  all  your  exertions,  by  the  pleasure  of  a 
quiet  afternoon  of  doing  nothing  but  smoke  and 
gaze  on  the  river.  This  thought  gives  a  muscularity 
to  your  legs  and  an  antelope-like  lightness  to  your 
bound ;  you  dance  gaily  up  the  remaining  steps, 
singing  with  a  "  fal-lal-lal-la,  brave  boys,"  and  you 
arrive  on  the  top  landing  to  find — nothing  but  four 
sported  oaks  gazing  upon  you  with  a  fiendish 
mockery.  Now  there  is  something  hideously  pro 
voking  in  a  sported  oak.  If  you  call  at  a  man's 
house  and  he  is  simply  "  Not  at  home/7  the  intel 
ligence,  mayhap,  is  gently  broken  to  you  by  a 
pretty  housemaid,  and  she  informs  you  when  it  is 
likely  that  her  master  may  be  in,  or  possibly  she 
asks  you  to  go  in  and  wait.  There  are  a  thousand 
circumstances  that  make  "  Not  at  home  "  infinitely 
easier  to  bear  than  the  sported  oak.  There  is  no 
one  to  comfort  you,  there  is  nobody  to  "  let  you 
down  easily,"  there  is  no  one  to  apply  to,  nobody 
to  abuse.  If  there  is  any  one  else  on  the  same 
landing  he  is  probably  in  the  same  unfortunate 
circumstances  as  yourself,  and  you  can  neither  of 
you  be  of  any  solace  or  assistance  to  one  another. 
I  think  two  men  never  look  so  foolish  as  when  they 
are  kicking  at  propinque  oaks,  and  abusing  their 
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respective  friends  between  each  salvo  of  kicks.  It 
is  no  use  kicking.  You  might  just  as  well — to 
quote  Sydney  Smith — tap  on  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
and  fancy  you  were  tickling  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
You  may  dislocate  your  toes  and  spoil  the  shape  of 
your  boots,  but  you  will  never  make  the  slightest 
impression  on  the  adamantine  taciturnity  of  the 
sported  oak.  You  may  go  into  chambers  on  the 
same  floor  to  make  inquiries  and  will  probably  be 
jeered  at.  As  a  general  rule,  people  who  live  in 
adjoining  chambers  know  about  as  much  of  their 
neighbours  as  people  who  reside  in  adjoining 
parishes.  You  may  go  to  the  head  porter,  but  you 
\vill  not  get  much  out  of  him.  Your  head  porter 
is  a  man  wise  in  his  generation,  a  fine  stalwart 
man  with  military  bearing.  If  you  are  unbeknown 
to  him  you  will  get  very  little  information  out  of 
him  with  regard  to  your  friend's  movements. 
You  will  be  answered  with  strict  politeness,  your 
inquiries  will  receive  ample  attention,  but  if  you 
want  to  know  what  time  your  friend  went  out, 
when  he  is  expected  to  return,  and  whether  he  is 
really  at  home  at  the  present  moment — if  you  want 
to  know  anything  of  this  kind  and  go  to  the  head 
porter  for  the  information,  you  will  find  you  have 
come  to  the  wrong  shop.  The  best  thing  you  can 
do  when  you  find  an  oak  sported  is  not  to  lose 
your  time  or  your  temper,  nor  injure  your  toes  nor 
boots,  but  to  drop  a  card,  with  an  abusive 
message  inscribed  thereupon,  into  the  letter-box, 
and  depart  with  a  light  heart  and  a  bounding  step 
whistling  a  merry  tune. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  misery  I  have  pictured 
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with  regard  to  the  sporting  of  the  oak,  I  am 
inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  an  institution  of  con 
siderable  importance,  and  one  that  should  be 
introduced  and  be  made  popular  amongst  house 
holders  generally.  Why  should  dwellers  in  chambers 
be  alone  possessors  of  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
sporting  the  oak  ?  Why  should  they  alone  be 
possessed  of  that  blessed  buffer  between  bliss  and 
boredom  ?  Why  should  not  all  men  have  an 
impassable  barrier  that  they  could  erect  at  will  to 
shut  out  interlopers  and  interrupters  ?  I  am  now, 
you  see,  going  to  improve  the  occasion.  Having 
shown  one  side  of  the  question  I  am  about  to  write 
in  praise  of  the  other,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
advocate  the  unlimited  extension  of  the  oak  all 
over  London.  I  am  sure  I  shall  meet  with  the 
earnest  support  of  all  literary  men  and  artists  in 
this  matter.  Literary  men  and  artists  are,  after  ail, 
the  greatest  sufferers  from  the  want  of  a  properly 
organized  system  of  oak  sporting.  Other  pro 
fessions  and  crafts  do  not  suffer  so  much.  For 
instance,  if  you  call  on  a  solicitor,  you  see  his 
clerk.  If  you  have  any  business  matter  to  transact, 
he  hears  what  you  have  to  say  and  finally  grants 
you  an  interview  with  his  principal :  if  you  have 
no  business  you  will  be  informed  that  his  chief  is 
particularly  engaged,  and  will  not  be  at  liberty  for 
a  couple  of  hours.  In  the  same  way,  if  you  call 
upon  a  City  merchant,  you  will  find  numberless 
clerks  and  an  infinity  of  intervening  offices,  serve  as 
a  buffer  between  himself  and  an  inconsiderate 
public.  The  solicitor  and  the  merchant  are,  by 
force  of  circumstance,  well  shielded  from  interrup- 
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tion  or  annoyance.  Neither  the  artist  nor  the 
litterateur  is  so  protected,  therefore  he  must  have 
his  sported  oak  in  order  to  give  him  that  quiet, 
that  freedom  from  annoyance  and  interruption 
which  is  so  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
labours.  The  loafers  who  haunt  artists'  studios 
are  a  class  that  ought  to  be  put  down  by  Act  of 
Parliament :  they  love  to  come  in  and  potter  about 
and  make  suggestions — as  a  general  rule  they 
know  nothing  at  all  about  art — to  pry  about 
the  room  to  take  up  unfinished  sketches,  and  to 
make  silly  remarks  thereupon.  They  are  sure  to 
come  on  the  day  when  the  light  is  the  brightest, 
when  the  sending  in  day  for  the  Royal  Academy  is 
close  at  hand,  and  when,  consequently,  every 
moment  of  the  painter's  time  is  precious.  These 
loafers — who  would  not  venture  to  interrupt  a  City 
merchant  for  five  minutes — hesitate  not  to  waste 
the  best  hours  of  an  artist's  day.  In  the  former 
case  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  much  consequence, 
in  the  latter  it  may  possibly  cause  the  ruin  of  a 
fine  work  of  art.  Why,  oh  why,  do  not  artists 
provide  thick  substantial  oaks  to  their  doors,  and 
rigorously  sport  them  during  painting  hours? 

The  lounger  who  haunts  the  studies  of  literary 
men  is  not  perhaps  so  blatant,  but  he  is  fully  as 
pernicious.  He  will  insist  upon  seeing  an  author. 
Very  likely  it  is  a  journalist's  busy  day,  and  the 
servant  has  orders  from  his  master  that  he  can  see 
no  one.  It  does  not  matter.  The  irrepressible 
caller  says  "  Take  my  card  up.  He  will  be  sure  to 
see  me ;  most  pressing  business,  or  I  would  not 
interrupt  him.  I'm  an  old  friend  of  his."  Of  course 
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he  never  dreams  that  an  interruption  from  a  friend — 
when  one  is  working  against  time — is  just  as  bad  as 
one  from  a  casual  acquaintance.  And,  after  all,  it 
is  the  casual  acquaintances  who  insist  upon  seeing 
you,  and  not  the  old  friends.  If  you  see  this  bore 
you  will  probably  find  that  this  business  is  of  the 
most  trivial  description ;  that  he  has  an  article  of  a 
friend  that  he  wants  inserted  in  the  Spankadillo 
Gazette,  or  he  requires  an  order  for  the  theatre,  or  he 
wishes  you  to  recommend  him  to  a  good  tailor,  or 
is  desirous  of  knowing  where  you  buy  your  cigars. 
Of  course,  if  you  see  a  man  you  must  be  polite  to 
him.  All  the  time  you  are  talking  to  him  you  are 
thinking  of  something  else,  you  give  him  wrong 
answers,  you  feel  your  train  of  thought  on  some  par 
ticular  article,  gradually  ebbing  away.  Your  visitor, 
at  last  discovering  that  you  are  neither  so  cordial  nor 
so  brilliant  as  usual,  presently  takes  his  departure. 
And  then  you  find  that  a  man,  who  has  no  claim 
upon  you  whatever,  has  entirely  ruined  your  day's 
work,  and  probably  upset  your  arrangements  for  a 
week.  All  this  disaster  would  have  been  avoided 
if  you  had  been  provided  with  the  simple  arrange 
ment  of  an  impassable  oak  that  you  could  sport 
during  writing  hours.  Business  hours  are  sacred 
to  business  men,  and  why  should  not  painting  and 
writing  hours  be  sacred  to  painters  and  writers  ? 

The  oak  might  also  be  introduced  with  great  ad 
vantage  into  domestic  life.  We  can  all  of  us  call 
to  mind  how  a  quiet  pleasant  little  party  has  been 
utterly  ruined  by  the  presence  of  one  uninvited 
guest.  Some  brute  who  has  casually  "  run  round  " 
or  "  dropped  in."  When  you  carefully  compound 
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a  salad,  and  have  mixed  it  exactly  to  your  liking,  it 
is  very  aimoying  if  a  spoouful  of  vinegar,  a  lump  of 
salt,  or  a  "  dollop "  of  oil  is  thoughtlessly  added. 
The  •whole  charm  of  the  composition,  is  lost.  You 
would  not  care  about  a  man  playing  a  solo  on  the 
trombone  when  you  were  listening  to  an  exquisitely 
harmonious  stringed  quartette.  In  the  same  man 
ner,  the  addition  of  an  uninvited  guest  will  often 
mar  the  pleasure  of  a  well-organized  party.  You 
know  many  men  are  charming  society  by  them 
selves,  but  once  get  them  together  and  it  is  bulls  and 
red  rags.  One  likes  to  be  sure,  if  one  invites  a 
few  friends  to  spend  the  evening,  that  one  is  secure 
from  all  interruption.  Often  and  often  when  I  have 
organized  a  quiet  little  party  of  congenial  people  I 
have  trembled  all  the  evening  in  the  fear  that  some 
bore  would  make  his  appearance  and  spoil  the  enjoy 
ment  of  the  entire  company.  There  are  many  men 
I  know  who  could  drop  in  in  this  fashion  and  make 
themselves  thoroughly  agreeable  to  everybody,  who 
would  harmonize  with  everything  and  make  all 
pleasant.  There  are  others  that  I  know  of  who 
would  upset  the  whole  assembly,  and  set  everybody 
by  the  ears,  if,  indeed,  it  consisted  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  people.  Callers,  too,  you  may  often  want 
to  see  by  themselves,  and  the  presence  of  a  second 
or  a  third  caller  entirely  negatives  the  presence  of 
the  first.  These  are  only  a  few  instances  of  the 
great  advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  the 
sporting  of  the  oak  in  domestic  circles. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough — even  in  these  brief 
hints — to  show  how  much  the  nation  would  be 
benefited,  intellectually,  morally,  and  socially,  by 
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the  sporting  of  the  oak.  I  propose  offering  myself, 
before  long,  as  a  candidate  for  representing  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  borough  of  Rollingstone. 
When  I  am  elected — and  there  is  no  doubt  I  shall 
be — I  shall  not  care  twopence  about  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage,  but  I  will  give  my  heart  and  soul 
to  the  bringing  in  and  passing  a  bill  for  the  exten 
sion  of  the  oak,  with  full  powers  as  to  the  sporting 
thereof,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  dwellings  of 
England. 
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WHO  is  this  funny  old  woman,  uncle?"  said 
my  little  niece,  who  having  invaded  my 
room  for  the  purpose  of  getting  me  to  draw  some 
"  funny  men  "  for  her,  took  the  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  by  taking  a  general  inspection  of  its 
contents. 

"That  elderly   lady,   Miss  Cissy,"   said   I,   "of 

whom  you  speak  in  so   disrespectful  a  manner,  is 

La  Reine  de  la  Bretagne — the  Queen  of  Brittany." 

"  Oh,  she's  not  a  queen,"  replied  the  young  lady, 

laughing ;  "  why,  where's   her  crown,  where's   her 

sceptre,  where's  her  ermine,  where's " 

"  Miss  Cissy,  you  are  a  frivolous  young  person, 
you  are  evidently  led  away  by  what  a  party  of  the 
name  of  Cromwell  would  call  the  '  baubles '  of 

royalty " 

"No,  but,  uncle,"  cut  in  the  impatient  little 
minx,  "  she  isn't  a  queen  now,  really  ?" 

"  Look  here,  Cissy,  throw  the  bearskin  over  the 
big  chair,  and  curl  yourself  up  in  it  and  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it." 

The  little  girl  shook  out  her  nimbus  of  yellow 
hair;  her  eyes  sparkled  and  she  was  all  attention. 

"  There  now,  that's  right,"  I  say ;  "  I  declare  you 
look  just  like  Mr.  Millais's  '  Playing  at  Wolf/  " 
Cissy  wants   to  know  who  Mr.  Millais   is,   and 
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why  he  plays  at  wolf,  and  why  he  is  not  here  this 
morning. 

"Patience,  my  dear  child,"  I  reply;  "I  can't 
answer  fifty  questions  at  once.  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  about  the  Queen  of  Brittany,  and  how  I  came 
to  take  her  portrait,  whilst  I  am  drawing  your 
'  funny  men '  for  you.  If  Mr.  Millais  were  to  come 
in,  he  could  draw  something  charming " 

"  What !    Can  Mr.  Millais  draw  ?" 

"  Well,  just  a  little,"  I  answer. 

"  And  play  at  wolf,  too  ?  What  a  nice  man  he 
must  be  !  But  about  the  queen,  uncle  ?" 

I  find  I  have  committed  myself — there  is  no 
getting  out  of  it,  so  I  give  the  history  of  the  pic 
ture  as  I  am  scribbling  caricatures  for  my  little 
niece.  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  long  ago  it  was,  but 
it  was  at  the  time  when  I  had  a  thick  shock  of 
light  brown  hair  all  over  my  head  and  the  faintest 
down  on  my  upper  lip,  which  I  tried  to  fancy  was 
a  moustache,  and  of  which  I  was  vastly  proud.  I 
had  come  along  from  Paris  with  two  friends,  one  an 
architect,  another  a  landscape  painter.  I  fancied  I 
could  paint  in  those  days.  I  have  books  full  of 
sketches  of  quaint  Breton  costume,  which  I  thought 
vastly  clever  at  the  time  they  were  executed.  I 
had  a  wonderful  paraphernalia  in  the  way  of  sketch 
ing  apparatus,  and  set  up  my  easel  wherever  and 
whenever  I  pleased  with  a  persistence  and  energy 
worthy  of  a  clever  and  successful  artist.  "  If 
painting-boxes  made  painters,"  says  Thackeray,  "  if 
sketching-stools  would  but  enable  one  to  sketch, 
surely  I  could  hasten  this  very  instant  to  Messrs. 
Soap  and  Isaac !  but  alas !  these  pretty  toys  no 
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more  make  artists  than  cowls  make  monks/'  I 
have  found  out  the  sober  truth  of  this  observation 
long  ago.  My  two  friends  were  mad  on  one  sub 
ject,  and  that  was  Celtic  remains,  and  they  had 
come  to  Brittany  for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting 
the  marvellous  Druidical  ruins  which  abound  in  the 
province.  They  were  not,  however,  satisfied  with 
the  well-known  ruins,  but  were  continually  charter 
ing  carriages  and  driving  into  the  middle  of  ploughed 
fields  and  gentlemen's  private  gardens  in  search  of 
their  favourite  temples.  They  babbled  incessantly 
of  galgals,  menhirs,  peulvens,  dolmens,  and  kistvaens 
till  I  was  perfectly  sick  of  anything  bearing  the 
semblance  of  stone  or  any  erection  that  might  by 
the  greatest  stretch  of  imagination  be  accounted 
Celtic.  I  had  been  in  Brittany  before,  and  I  knew 
what  a  picturesque  pleasant  place  Vannes  was,  so  I 
lured  my  friends  on  with  descriptions  of  the  won 
ders  of  Locmariaker  and  Carnac,  and  worked  them 
into  a  frantic  state  by  talking  of  the  Mont  Hellu, 
Manne  Lud,  Gavr  Innis,  the  Butte  de  Cesar  and 
fifty  other  stony  curiosities  of  which  I  knew  little 
and  cared  less. 

Never  mind,  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing  us  to 
Vannes  ;  we  came  straight  away  from  Nantes  in  a 
ramshackle  old  diligence — you  can  go  by  rail  all  the 
way  now,  and  I  daresay  the  Celtic  remains  have  all 
been  nicely  polished  up,  and  you  have  to  pay  so 
much  a  head  to  see  them — and  we  rattled  into 
a  quaint  town  on  a  market  day,  with  a  jingling  of 
bells,  a  cracking  of  whips,  and  a  #«c-r-r-e-ing  of 
horses  that  is  infinitely  pleasanter  than  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  locomotive  and  the  scroop  of  the 
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break.  It  was  impossible  for  the  town  to  look  gayer, 
with  its  many  stalls  groaning  beneath  their  various 
wares  and  fruits  and  fish.  The  women  with  their 
picturesque  butterfly-like  white  caps,  and  the  sullen- 
looking  men  with  their  long  hair,  broad  hats,  and 
bragous-bras.  In  the  busiest  part  of  the  market  just 
below  the  cathedral  did  I  see  a  fat,  jolly,  laughing, 
old  lady,  frying  sardines.  We  had  not  had  our 
dinner,  and  the  smell  of  the  hot  fish  was  something 
tantalizing.  I  went  up  to  the  old  lady  and  asked 
her  how  much  they  were.  She  said  two  sous.  I 
imagined  this  to  mean  per  fish,  but  on  putting  down 
my  money  was  surprised  to  see  her  pile  about  a 
dozen  on  a  cabbage  leaf  and  hand  them  to  me. 
They  were  very  excellent,  fresh  and  hot,  and  done 
to  a  turn,  but  we  could  not  eat  them  all,  and  our 
distribution  of  the  remainder  to  the  bystanders 
evidently  raised  us  vastly  in  the  estimation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  And  here  I  may  re 
mark,  by  the  way,  that  those  who  have  only  met 
with  sardines,  like  Mr.  Carver,  "  done  in  oil"  know 
nothing  whatever  about  the  exquisite  flavour  of  this 
delicate  fish  when  fresh  caught.  I  got  into  a  long 
conversation  with  the  old  lady,  and  was  making  a 
slight  memorandum  of  her  in  my  sketch  book. 
' '  Ah  I"  said  she,  "  Monsieur  can  draw  ?  And  can 
paint  also?  Well,  that  is  charming/'  And  she 
jokingly  asked  whether  Monsieur  would  take  her 
portrait.  Monsieur  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed 
profoundly,  and  said  he  should  be  enchanted  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  doing  it.  "  And  would  Mon 
sieur  take  it  to  the  Queen  of  England  ?"  she  asked, 
laughingly.  Monsieur  once  more  bowed,  and  said 
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what  more  suitable  altogether  would  it  be,  than  to 
take  the  portrait  of  the  Queen  of  Brittany  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  added  that  he  hoped  to  wait 
on  her  Majesty  the  following  day.  My  friends 
then  went  off  to  make  some  arrangements  about  a 
boat  to  Loemariaker  on  the  morrow,  and  we  did 
not  meet  till  dinner  in  the  evening.  The  more  I 
thought  of  the  old  lady,  the  more  I  saw  what  an 
excellent  picture  she  would  make,  what  a  glorious 
bit  of  colour  that  neckerchief  was,  and  how  well  the 
short  blue  sleeves  came  in  ;  what  a  character  there 
was  about  her  merry  face.  "  I  shall  make  a  picture 
of  the  old  lady  and  her  stall  to-morrow/'  I  remark 
to  my  friend  the  architect.  "  Nonsense  !''  he  replies ; 
"  why,  you'll  be  mobbed  and  pelted."  "  Never  mind 
that/'  I  rejoin,  "  I  don't  care  about  the  old  stones, 
so  when  you  go  there  to-morrow  I  can  amuse 
myself  by  limning  the  features  of  La  Reine  de  la 
Bretagne."  The  next  morning  I  was  aroused,  al 
most  before  it  was  light,  by  a  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  a  gruff  voice  saying  something  about  le  monsieur 
qui  a  commands  le  bateau  pour  Loemariaker.  I 
angrily  shouted  out  that  he  would  probably  find  the 
person  he  required  in  numero  trtize,  and  turn  round 
for  another  snooze,  thankful  that  I  have  not  to  get 
up  in  the  twilight  to  view  Celtic  remains.  My  friend 
the  architect  looks  in  for  a  moment  and  tries  to  look 
braced  and  healthy,  but  only  succeeds  in  appearing 
blue  and  imbecile,  and  tells  me,  as  a  last  warning, 
"  not  to  do  anything  foolish,  or  get  myself  into  a  row 
in  the  town."  "All  right,"  I  answer,  and  turn 
round  and  slumber  till  I  am  awakened  by  the 
waiter  bringing  in  a  cup  of  coffee. 
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I  was  scarcely  sorry  to  get  rid  of  my  Celtic  mad 
friends,  for  they  interfered  materially  with  the  quiet 
enjoyment  which  makes  not  a  toil  of  pleasure,  and 
in  the  practice  of  which  it  is  my  good  fortune  to 
excel.  I  made  acquaintance  at  breakfast  with 
several  very  intelligent  commis-voyageurs — the  Hotel 
du  Commerce  was  certainly  more  of  a  commercial 
inn  than  anything  else  in  those  days.  I  do  not 
think  these  gentlemen  knew  much  about  De  Clisson 
and  the  Chateau  de  PHermine,  or  did  they  care  the 
ghost  of  a  glass  of  absinthe  about  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Gildas  de  Ehuys  and  Abelard,  but  they  were 
thoroughly  good  fellows  and  gave  me  a  vast  amount 
of  valuable  information  about  the  town  and  its 
surroundings  that  I  could  not  have  otherwise  ob 
tained.  A  capital  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette  they 
gave  you  at  this  hotel  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak, 
always  beginning  with  large  Morbihan  oysters  of 
wonderfully  delicate  flavour.  Potatoes  in  their 
jackets,  and  fried  sardines  always  formed  a  standing 
dish  at  these  repasts.  Seeing  the  sardines  reminded 
me  of  my  old  friend  La  Reine  de  la  Bretagne, 
whom  I  had  almost  forgotten.  I  told  one  of  the 
commis-voyageurs  of  the  circumstance  and  what  I 
was  going  to  do,  and  he  appeared  to  be  vastly  enter 
tained  with  the  idea,  for  he  knew  the  old  lady  well 
as  a  leading  character  in  the  town.  After  breakfast 
I  shouldered  my  sketching  apparatus  and  took  my 
way  to  the  market ;  here  I  found  my  queen  looking 
smiling  and  several  of  her  friends  waiting,  for  she 
had  evidently  informed  them  she  was  going  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  by  an  English  artist. 
This  was  more  than  I  had  bargained  for :  it  is  bad 
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enough  to  have  to  sketch  out  of  doors,  but  to  be 
pestered  by  a  crowd  of  people  is  intolerable.  How 
ever,  I  could  not  back  out  of  my  engagement  now  : 
the  old  lady  put  a  chair  for  me  to  sit  on  and  an 
other  to  serve  as  an  easel,  and  I  gravely  began 
my  operations.  Bold  is  the  man  that  dares  at 
any  time  to  sketch  in  the  open  street,  but  he  has 
nothing  to  go  through  compared  with  what  I  en 
dured  when  making  a  sketch  of  this  old  lady. 
The  crowd  was  a  small  one  to  begin  with,  and 
when  I  was  sketching  the  leading  details  in  char 
coal  they  did  not  think  highly  of  the  performance. 
But  when  I  opened  my  colour-box  and  they  saw 
the  rows  of  bright  glistening  tubes,  a  thrill  of 
excitement  ran  through  the  company,  and  when  I 
began  to  "  scumble  in  my  shadows  with  my  Vandyke 
brown  "  a  cheer  arose,  and  I  believe  a  small  gamin 
immediately  posted  off  and  informed  Monsieur  le 
Maire  of  the  circumstance.  The  crowd  began 
to  thicken,  and  so  closed  around  me  that  I  could 
scarcely  get  a  good  view  of  my  subject.  I  begged 
them  to  stand  back,  and  endeavoured  to  propitiate 
them  with  a  burnt  offering  of  fried  sardines,  and 
they  became  vastly  delighted.  A  report  was  im 
mediately  circulated  through  the  town  that  there 
was  a  mad  Englishman  in  the  market-place  taking 
the  portraits  of  all  the  pretty  girls,  and  treating 
everybody  to  fried  sardines.  The  crowd  increased 
every  moment,  and  when  I  happened  to  squeeze 
some  vermilion  on  to  my  palette  their  delight  knew 
no  bounds,  and  they  cheered  tremendously. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  interruptions  I  worked 
away  valiantly.     La  Reiue  was  getting  more  and 
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more  demonstrative  every  minute,  for  it  made 
good  custom  at  her  stall.  She  shouted  to  every 
new  comer  at  the  top  of  her  voice — V ' la  I e  monsieur 
Anglais  qui  fait  le  portrait  de  la  belle  Bretonne ! 
Homage  a  la  Reine  de  la  Bretagne  !  Homage  a  moi. 
A  moi,  voyez-vous  ?  Je  suis  la  Reine  de  la  Bretagne  ! 
And  then  she  would  chuckle  merrily  and  say  what 
rosy  cheeks  she  had  (they  were  as  brown  as 
mahogany),  that  she  was  une  jolie  p'tite  fille  de 
quinze  (she  was  seventy  if  she  was  a  day),  and  called 
people  to  witness  what  pearly  white  teeth  she  had 
(I  do  not  believe  she  had  a  single  tooth  in  her 
mouth,  much  less  a  double  one).  All  this  caused 
the  crowd  to  become  denser  every  minute.  It 
divided  for  a  few  minutes  to  allow  for  the  passage 
of  two  blue-jowled,  oleaginous  priests.  I  arose 
and  saluted  the  church  respectfully :  they  were 
graciously  pleased  to  approve  of  my  work.  Tiens 
c'est  drdle,  mais  c'est  une  belle  caricature,  said  one  to 
the  other.  After  they  had  departed  two  grave 
gendarmes,  in  cocked  hats  and  yellow  crossbelts, 
with  their  big  moustachios  so  fiercely  cire  that  it 
was  a  wonder  they  were  not  lifted  off  their  legs  by 
the  ferocity  of  their  curl.  They  evidently  fancied 
there  was  some  revolutionary  tendency  about  the 
whole  proceeding,  and  looked  upon  my  two  chairs 
and  painting  apparatus  as  an  incipient  barricade. 
They  shook  their  heads  gravely,  and  though  I  was 
very  polite  to  them  they  would  not  enter  into  the 
fun  of  the  thing  at  all.  La  Reine  at  last,  finding 
the  custom  was  impeded  by  the  vast  crowd,  began 
to  wonder  what  I  was  going  to  give  her,  and  began 
to  say  something  about  twenty  francs.  I  replied 
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that  I  should  not  give  that  even  if  the  Queen  of 
England  sat  to  me  for  her  portrait.  One  of  my 
commis-voyageur  friends  happening  to  come  up  at 
this  juncture  gallantly  came  to  the  rescue,  and  said 
to  me,  loud  enough  for  her  to  hear,  "  Give  her  two 
francs,  it  is  plenty ;  if  she  is  not  satisfied  with  that 
do  not  give  anything."  La  Heine  looked  as  if  she 
would  have  liked  to  have  hurled  a  hot  sardine  at 
his  head,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  disposi 
tion  for  a  free  fight  on  the  part  of  the  entire 
multitude.  I  was  not  driven  from  my  position  yet : 
I  had  by  no  means  got  all  I  wanted  for  my  picture  : 
so  I  purchased  another  supply  of  hot  sardines, 
which  I  circulated  amongst  the  crowd,  in  order  to 
keep  it  in  a  good  humour.  A  lot  of  grinning  boys 
had  taken  reserved  seats  on  the  top  of  the  wall 
behind  the  stall,  and  amused  themselves  by  heaving 
clods  and  tufts  of  grass  at  me  when  they  thought 
I  was  not  looking.  Some  of  them  would  plant 
themselves  in  front  of  the  stall,  and  entreat  me  to 
paint  them.  Sturdy,  picturesque,  brown-faced 
beggars  would  get  as  near  to  La  Reine  as  possible, 
in  the  hope  of  being  introduced  into  the  picture, 
for  which  they  would  of  course  expect  copious  and 
immediate  "  undamagement." 

Once,  and  once  only,  was  there  any  surcease  of 
the  worry  of  this  troublesome  mob.  A  drum  beat 
in  the  distance,  and  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  lane  I 
could  see  a  pompous  official  reading  a  paper ;  it  was 
evidently  a  proclamation  of  some  kind,  for  the  whole 
mob  cleared  off  at  once  and  left  me  in  peace  with 
La  Reine.  I  do  not  know  what  the  proclamation 
was  about,  but  I  believe,  to  the  present  day,  it  was 
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Monsieur    le    Maire    reading    the    Riot    Act,    for 
presently  the  crowd,  having  refreshed   itself,  came 
back  with  renewed  energy  and  increased  familiarity. 
They  made  free  enough  to  examine  the  contents  of 
my  paint-box,    they   elbowed   me   and  jostled  me, 
there  was  a  general   disposition   to  jeer  at  me,  and 
a  scarcely  hidden  inclination  to  chivy  me.      Just  as 
I  was  thinking  my  situation  was  getting  a  little  too 
hot  to  be  comfortably  tenable,   the  fiercest  of  the 
two  gendarmes  approached,  and,  touching   his  hat, 
said    gravely,  Pardon  M'situ,  mais   il  y  a  trop   de 
monde  id.     I  took  the  hint,  and  told  La  Reine  if 
she  would  show  me  the   way  to  her  house  I  would 
"  undamage  "  her  there.      She  led  the  way,  toddling 
along  as  fast  as  her   fat  legs   could  carry   her,   I 
gathered   up  my   traps   and  ran    after    her.     The 
populace  thinking  they  were  going  to  be  done  out 
of  any   more   fun,   gave  a   view   halloo,   heaved  a 
shower  of  clods,  and  started   in   full  cry  after  us. 
There  was  a  regular  stampede  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  Vannes,  which  ended  in  La  Reine  coming 
in  first,  myself  second,    and  the   populace   a  bad 
third.     I  was  just  in  time  to  slip  the  wooden  bar 
across  the  inside  of  the   door,  when   the   populace, 
hot  and   indignant,   were   hammering  and  kicking 
against  the  outside.      La  Reine,  in  her  palace,  was 
very  affable,  and  fully  satisfied  with  what  I  gave  her. 
She   was    more  delighted,  too,  when  I  told  her  I 
wished  to  buy  her  cap,   her  blue   sleeves,  and  her 
gay-coloured  kerchief.      She   gladly  took  them  off 
at  once  and  then  wished  to  know  if  I  wanted  to  buy 
her  petticoat.     I  trembled  to  think  to  what  lengths 
her  most  gracious  majesty  would  go  in  the  hope  of 
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converting  her  wardrobe  into  cash.  By  the  time  our 
bargain  was  completed  the  gendarmes  had  dispersed 
the  mob ;  "  order  once  more  reigned  in  Vannes," 
and  I  walked  quietly  up  to  the  hotel.  Here  I 
found  my  fame  had  preceded  me,  and  my  friend  the 
commis-voyageur  had  told  his  companions  all  about 
the  affair,  and  they  appeared  to  think  the  whole 
matter  an  excellent  joke.  They  begged  to  see  my 
work,  and  it  was  brought  down  and  passed  round 
at  the  table  d'h6te,  when  this  poor  sorry  sketch  was 
pronounced  to  be  Magnifique  !  Superbe  !  and  we  all 
of  us  got  to  be  the  very  best  of  friends,  and  drank 
several  bumpers  to  the  health  of  La  Reiue  de  la 
Bretagne. 

When  my  friends  came  back  late  at  night,  fagged 
and  disgusted  from  their  Celtic  expedition,  they 
found  me,  the  hero  of  the  hour,  sitting  in  the  little 
cafe  attached  to  the  hotel,  with  a  quantity  of  noisy 
Frenchmen,  whom  I  declared  were  my  dearest 
friends,  singing,  chatting,  giving  toasts  and  senti 
ments,  talking  a  deal  about  the  alliance  of  France 
and  England,  I'entente  cordiale,  and  all  sorts  of 
nonsense.  There  is  no  doubt  that  my  position  at 
the  court  of  La  Reine  made  me  a  marked  man 
in  the  town  of  Vannes.  Indeed,  if  I  had  time 
I  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  more  about  it,  but 
you  see  I  have  just  finished  drawing  two  dozen 
"  funny  men  "  and  I  have  such  a  lot  to  do  besides 
that 

"  Why,  Cissy,  you're  fast  asleep  ?" 

And  so  she  is.  The  little  girl  probably  got  tired 
of  her  uncle's  prosing  after  the  first  few  minutes. 
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Her  bright  little  eyes  are  closed,  and  her  head  has 
drooped  down,  almost  invisible  by  means  of  the 
bear- skin  rug  and  a  tangle  of  straw-coloured  hair, 
and  she  is  fast  asleep.  Possibly  this  article  may 
have  just  the  same  soporific  effect  on  more  mature 
readers.  Who  knows  ? 
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HOCKY  DOCKLY  is  a  Welshman,  but,  unlike 
his  countryman  Taffy,  he  is  not  a  thief,  and 
though  he  has  done  me  the  honour  of  coming  to 
my  house,  he  never  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  "  steal 
a  leg  of  beef/'  In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  leg 
of  beef  to  steal,  and  if  there  had  been  one  I  am 
sure  he  would  never  have  sacrificed  the  sacred  ties 
of  friendship  by  wishing  to  emulate  the  predatory 
exploits  of  his  countrymen.  I  am  well  aware  that 
Hocky  Dockly  is  not  his  proper  name,  no  ortho 
graphy  can  convey  the  least  idea  of  its  pronunciation. 
If,  when  all  your  teeth  were  loose,  and  you  were 
afflicted  with  three  gigantic  gum-boils,  you  crammed 
your  mouth  full  of  consonants  and  then  tried  to 
sneeze  and  swear  in  Hiudostanee  at  the  same  time, 
you  would  be  able  to  come  somewhat  near  to  the 
native  sound  of  his  patronymic.  The  difficulty  of 
pronouncing  Welsh  names  is  well  known  to  be  so 
great  that,  as  every  one  knows,  a  Welshman,  in  the 
present  day,  always  keeps  two  names,  one  for  use 
and  the  other  for  ornament;  one  that  he  cannot 
pronounce  himself  and  one  that  nobody  else  can. 
My  friend  Hocky  Dockly's  work-a-day  name  is 
something  analogous  to  Smith.  I  prefer,  however, 
to  call  him  by  his  Welsh  appellation  as  being  more 
uncommon,  more  striking,  and  more  original.  My 
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friend  confided  to  me  that  he  knew  of  a  place  that 
would  rejoice  my  heart  to  visit.  It  was  an  an 
cient  City  inn  in  the  middle  of  Leadenhall  Market, 
a  place  with  galleries  running  around  it,  where 
there  were  quaint  oak-panelled  rooms,  sanded  floors, 
and  ancient  ghostly  waiters  who  were  supposed  to 
have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Dr.  Johnson. 
Moreover,  he  informed  me,  that  this  quaint  hostelry 
was  frequented  by  quiet,  rich,  corpulent  City  men, 
who  knew  what  a  glass  of  port  wine  was,  and  above 
all,  he  informed  me  that,  by  means  of  a  little  artful 
diplomacy  with  the  head  waiter,  an  excellent  bottle 
of  an  ancient  and  noted  vintage  might  be  obtained 
at  a  moderate,  cost.  I  was  delighted  with  the  idea, 
I  thanked  my  friend  warmly,  and  one  evening  lately 
met  him  by  appointment  hard  by  Ludgate  Hill,  to 
start  on  our  voyage  of  discovery.  I  say  voyage  of 
discovery,  because  on  questioning  my  friend  on  the 
subject  I  found  he  was  by  no  means  clear  as  to 
where  the  hostelry  was  situate,  and  it  was  many 
years  ago  since  he  partook  of  the  famous  glass  of 
port  wine  in  the  dark-panelled  parlour.  "  Curious 
it  is,  Hocky  Dockly/'  say  I,  as  we  walk  along,  "  I 
don't  seem  to  know  this  place.  You're  quite  sure 
you're  right  ?"  Oh  yes,  my  friend  is  quite  sure  he 
is  right ;  there's  not  the  least  doubt  on  the  subject. 
I  find,  however,  he  betrays  no  anxiety  to  go  straight 
to  the  spot,  but  he  has  a  disposition  to  turn  aside 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  in  quest  of  any 
object  of  interest  that  may  turn  up. 

We  pass  through  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  and 
have  an  instructive  conversation  on  the  law  of 
copyright  beneath  the  grand  old  sycamore,  and  then. 
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proceed  into  Paternoster  Row,  which  looks  quiet 
and  serene,  like  the  high-street  of  a  country  village 
on  Sunday,  and  as  if  it  had  never  been  guilty  of 
publishing  a  book  in  its  life.  Here  some  anti 
quarian  reminiscence  induces  my  friend  to  turn 
down  Warwick  Lane.  We  dive  down  a  smaller 
lane  leading  from  it,  and  come  to  a  quaint  old  inn, 
with  a  high-pitched  roof,  with  massive  galleries 
running  round  it,  and  with  the  courtyard  full  of 
waggons  and  carriers'  carts.  "  This  is  prime/'  say  I 
to  my  friend ;  "  now  where  is  the  old-fashioned 
parlour,  and  where  is  the  old  port  wine?"  He 
hastens  to  explain  that  this  is  not  the  place  he 
meant,  but  informs  me  at  the  same  time  this  is  a 
very  ancient  inn — indeed,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
City.  I  think  he  said  it  was  called  the  Cambridge 
Legs,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure.  We  walk  about 
the  yard,  and  look  admiringly  at  the  quaint  old 
timber  and  ancient  brickwork.  One  of  the  carrier's 
men  who  is  lounging  at  the  door,  invites  us  to 
enter,  saying,  "  This  is  the  original  old  bar  !"  We 
ask  him  what  we  can  get  there.  He  says  every 
thing — wine,  spirits,  beer.  I  whisper  to  Hocky 
Dockly  that  now  is  the  time  for  the  old  port  wine. 
But  he  shakes  his  head  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur, 
and  says  it  will  not  do  here.  We  go  into  the  bar 
and  find  it  quaint,  old-fashioned,  and  dark  enough 
to  suit  the  mustiest  antiquarian.  My  friend's 
spirits  begin  to  revive,  for  he  thinks  he  has  been 
able  to  show  me  something,  even  though  the  other 
inn  should  break  down  altogether.  In  the  fulness 
of  his  heart  he  stands  a  pot  of  porter  to  the  carrier's 
man,  a  glass  of  ale  for  myself,  and  a  glass  of  gin 
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for  himself.  He  becomes  eloquent.  How  people 
can  drink  Maraschino,  Chartreuse,  and  Curagoa, 
when  they  can  get  an  "  honest  two  "  of  English  gin, 
he  cannot  think  ! — a  sentiment  which  obtained  the 
high  approbation  of  our  hostess,  who  forthwith  en 
larges  on  the  ancient  character  of  the  inn,  and  the 
changes  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  and  in 
forms  us  of  a  fact,  of  which  we  were  previously  un 
aware,  that  Newgate  Market  was  shortly  going  to 
be  converted  into  "  book  stalls  and  Bible  societies." 
My  friend  suddenly  recollects  that  there  is  some 
thing  to  be  seen  in  Warwick  Square,  so  we  bend 
our  steps  thither,  and  walk  round  the  deserted 
quadrangle  and  gaze  upon  its  redbrick,  dilapidated, 
whitewashed  houses  for  some  time  in  silence.  At 
last  my  friend,  looking  preternaturally  grave,  points 
to  a  house  and  says  with  energy — "  A  wretch 
who  lived  there  once  did  me  out  of  a  thousand 
pounds."  We  both  sigh  and  walk  on.  My  friend's 
predilections  for  leaving  main  thoroughfares  and 
turning  down  bye-lanes  continues,  and  after  taking 
me  a  trip  round  the  back  of  St.  Rahere's  hospital, 
we  emerge  over  against  Cloth  Fair.  I  wish  some 
of  our  artists  would  come  and  make  some  sketches 
here  before  this  picturesque  bit  of  old  London  is 
pulled  down.  There  is  an  extraordinary  wooden 
arcade  here,  which  runs  under  the  shadow  of  a  grand 
old  church,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  only  thing 
of  the  kind  now  existing  in  London.  Traversing 
the  labyrinthine  intricacies  of  Cloth  Fair  we  emerge 
presently  into  another  quaint  square — St.  Rahere's 
Close.  Here  my  friend  suddenly  espies  something 
that  he  has  been  looking  for  all  this  time,  but  was 
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not  quite  certain  as  to  the  locality.  A  little  oyster- 
shop,  whereat  he  told  me  there  was  a  marvellous 
picture  to  be  seen.  Hocky  Dockly  is  most  enthusi 
astic  with  regard  to  art,  he  has  some  capital  pictures 
himself,  and  would  go  anywhere  or  take  any  amount 
of  trouble  to  see  a  good  work  of  art.  We  enter  the 
shop  and  my  friend,  like  a  fine-art  Curtius,  boldly 
plunges  into  the  gulf,  orders  half-a-dozen  oysters 
the  size  of  cheese  plates,  and  what  is  more,  begins 
to  eat  them.  Presently  we  are  struck  with  the 
picture  on  the  wall.  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  step 
behind  the  counter  to  examine  it,  and  the  proprietor 
is  courteous  enough  to  allow  me  to  do  so.  I  pro 
nounce  it  to  be  a  Hoppuer,  and  ask  whether  it  is 
for  sale.  The  oysterian  shakes  his  head  gravely. 
He  would  not  sell  it  for  any  money.  It  is  a  por 
trait  of  an  ancestor  of  his.  Curious,  indeed,  are 
the  vicissitudes  of  pictures.  A  picture  of  a  lady 
and  child  by  the  fashionable  and  courtly  Mr. 
Hoppncr,  R.A.,  to  become  the  background  of  a 
meagre  little  oyster  shop  in  St.  Rahere's  Close. 

The  evening  was  drawing  on  apace,  and  I  began 
to  have  misgivings  we  should  never  reach  the 
hostelry  in  Leadenhall  Market  at  all.  So  I  hurried 
my  friend,  and  we  threaded  a  scries  of  quiet  City 
lanes,  which  looked  so  sad,  still,  and  deserted  that 
one  might  have  thought  Commerce  was  dead  and 
Enterprise  had  retired  from  business.  Across  the 
flags  by  the  Exchange,  which  are  silent  and 
deserted — no  anxious  merchants  whispering  mys 
terious  quotations  into  the  ears  of  doubtful  buyers, 
nor  brokers'  clerks  with  their  hands  full  of  papers, 
scudding  along  full  of  bustle  and  business,  are  to 
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be  seen.  Gone  are  the  commissionaires,  shut  up 
are  the  luncheon  bars,  departed  is  the  shoe-black 
brigade,  closed  are  the  news  vendors.  Everything 
is  still  and  silent.  The  only  sign  of  life  is  the  last 
Dalston  omnibus,  just  about  to  start,  heavily 
freighted  with  belated  City  men,  whom  it  is  about 
to  convey  to  their  suburban  dwellings  at  Hackney, 
Stoke  Newington,  or  Stamford  Hill.  At  last, 
however,  we  reach  the  market  itself,  and  I  must 
say  that  Leadenhall  Market  at  nine  o'clock  at  night 
is  not  a  cheerful  spectacle  to  behold.  Leadenhall 
Market,  with  a  fresh  consignment  of  live  quails,  with 
graceful  swans  and  proud  peacocks  in  baskets,  with 
wondrous  fowls,  with  croaking  ravens,  with  pigeons 
of  every  sort  and  size,  with  every  description  of 
puppy-dog,  with  its  grand  display  of  poultry,  with 
its  moss  baskets  full  of  variously  coloured  eggs,  is 
a  gay  and  busy  scene  enough.  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
a  miniature  "  Zoo  "  for  the  City  clerks  to  lounge 
round  during  their  dinner  hour.  But  Leadenhall 
Market  when  its  stalls  are  cleared,  and  its  avenues 
are  empty,  when  there  is  no  haggling  of  dealers,  nor 
screaming  of  birds,  nor  barking  of  dogs,  is  quite 
another  affair.  And  dull  enough  we  found  it. 
Several  times  my  friend  was  perfectly  certain  we 
were  close  to  his  old  inn :  he  knew  the  sign  was  a 
bird  of  some  kind.  Sometimes  he  thought  it  was 
the  Cock,  then  he  thought,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
the  Swan,  and  again  he  felt  certain  it  was  the  Hawk. 
At  last  we  meet  with  a  policeman  who  is  very 
affable  and  obliging :  he  takes  us  in  tow  and  shows 
us  every  public-house  in  the  market.  None  of 
them,  however,  will  do  for  us.  At  last  my  friend 
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enters  into  an  elaborate  description  of  the  place. 
A  gleam  of  intelligence  comes  over  the  countenance 
of  Z  291,  and  he  says,  "  Lor,  sir,  you  must  mean 
the  Split  Crow."  Yes,  of  course  that  was  it. 
H.  D.  recollects  that  was  the  sign  of  the  place  now, 
and  beseeched  the  policeman  to  convey  us  speedily 
to  it.  "  Lor  bless  yer,  sir,"  said  the  man,  with  a 
smile,  "  why,  the  Split  Crow  has  been  pulled  down 
these  ten  mouths.  If  you  want  any  old  inn  with 
galleries  round,  you'll  find  some  in  Bishopsgate 
Street,  sir."  Following  the  direction  of  our  guide, 
we  entered  an  ancient  gateway  inscribed  with  the 
sign  of  the  Blue  Iguanodon.  "  This  would  be  all 
right,"  said  Hocky  Dockly,  trying  to  put  a  good 
face  on  the  matter,  "  one  old  inn  was  just  as  good  as 
another."  He  suddenly  too  recollected  that  hiscousin 
was  in  the  habit  of  staying  at  this  hotel,  so  it  would 
be  a  very  good  excuse  for  going  in.  We  go  in  and 
inquire  at  the  bar  for  Mr.  Brown.  Buxom  landlady 
says  she  does  not  know  the  name,  very  likely 
knows  the  gentleman  by  sight.  We  then  say 
"  Mr.  Brown,  from  Chelmsford."  She  says  "  a 
good  many  gentlemen  from  Chelmsford  are  staying 
in  the  house,  and  it's  difficult  like  to  pick  them 
out."  We  say  "  little  man,  you  know,  with  large 
beard."  She  says  there  are  six  little  men  with 
large  beards  staying  in  the  place,  and  we  tremble 
at  the  idea  of  calling  out  six  little  irate  men  with 
large  beards,  knowing  that  most  likely,  all  of  these, 
and  certainly  five  out  of  the  six,  would  be  sure  to 
be  the  wrong  one.  The  head  waiter  suggests  that 
we  should  walk  into  the  coffee-room,  "  as  maybe 
you'll  know  the  gent,  sir,  when  you  see  him."  We 
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walk  into  the  coffee-room,  we  are  violently  stared 
at  by  twenty  pair  of  eyes,  for  of  course  the  man 
we  want  is  not  there.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  go 
looking  into  every  box,  staring  hard  at  each  man  in 
the  room  to  see  if  he  is  the  right  one.  You  feel 
like  a  detective  officer;  the  waiters  think  you  are 
a  pickpocket,  and  look  after  the  spoons.  We  are 
finally  bowed  out  by  the  head  waiter,  who  thinks 
we  are  a  couple  of  impostors.  We  have  not 
courage  enough  left  even  to  order  refreshment  at 
that  virtuous-looking  bar,  nor  have  we  energy  re 
maining  to  inspect  the  wooden  galleries  which  we 
were  told  existed  round  the  courtyard.  A  Boots 
whom  we  meet  at  the  gateway  suggests  the  possi 
bility  of  our  friend  being  at  the  Two  Geese,  an 
hostelry  of  similar  character  near  at  hand. 

We  think  this  is  a  chance  not  to  be  lost.  With 
fear  and  trembling  we  enter  the  Two  Geese, 
and  find  it  to  be  even  more  severe  and  staid  than 
the  Blue  Iguanodon.  It  is  evidently  a  family 
house,  and  at  the  present  time  very  full  of  severely 
respectable  families  attending  the  May  meetings, 
and  two  gentlemen  coming  in  to  inquire  after  a 
friend  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  are  evidently  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  roysterers.  Most  of  the 
sojourners  in  the  hotel  are  gone  to  bed,  in  an 
hour's  time  all  the  lights  will  be  turned  out,  and 
the  place  will  be  silent.  Eight  o'clock  breakfasts, 
two  o'clock  dinners,  severe  teas,  and  comfortable 
suppers  ;  thrice  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  once 
during  the  week  are  evidently  the  style  of  people 
who  frequent  this  house.  Regular,  rich,  and 
pious,  they  must  be  capital  customers  to  the 
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landlord.  I  do  not  think  smoking  is  looked  npon 
with  particular  favour  in  this  house.  I  saw  several 
of  the  waiters  looking  askance  at  Hocky  Dockly 
as  he  was  carelessly  puffing  a  cigar.  And  what 
respectable-looking  waiters  those  were  to  be  sure ! 
Such  shining  bald  heads,  such  spotless  chokers,  and 
such  delicious  double  chins !  Most  of  them  look 
like  rural  deans,  one  of  them  would  have  passed  well 
for  a  bishop.  You  see  they  have  a  nice  easy  life 
of  it ;  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  is  never  dis 
turbed  by  having  to  hoist  an  inebriated  patron  up 
to  bed,  nor  is  their  peace  of  mind  broken  by  bells 
clanging  violently  for  brandy-and- seltzer  at  six  in 
the  morning.  The  bar,  too,  was  not  like  a  bar : 
there  were  no  glasses,  no  lemons,  nor  bottles ; 
neither  was  there  a  little  tub  nor  a  beer  engine.  It 
was  more  like  a  counting-house  than  anything  else, 
and  was  presided  over  by  a  very  strong-minded 
lady  to  whom  we  addressed  our  inquiries  respecting 
Mr.  Brown  with  every  respect  and  in  the  most 
humble  manner  possible.  Finding  Brown  was  not 
known  in  this  virtuous  retreat  of  the  just,  we  ven 
tured  to  petition  the  lady  at  the  counter  for  some 
brandy- and-seltzer — we  should  not  have  dreamed  of 
ordering  it  for  the  world.  She  was  graciously 
pleased  to  grant  our  request.  Having  partaken  of 
the  cooling  beverage,  we  felt  somewhat  comforted, 
but  such  a  contrast  was  there  between  us  and  the 
virtue  with  which  we  were  surrounded,  that  when 
we  departed  we  felt  like  a  couple  of  profligates, 
which  I  daresay  the  serious  waiters,  and  the  Exeter 
Hall  Hebe  thought  we  were. 

We  tried  many  other  places  with  about  the  same 
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success,  and  we  walked  about  till  we  were  weary. 
We  never  managed  to  come  across  our  ancient 
hostelry,  nor  did  we  imbibe  any  of  the  famous  old 
port  wine,  but  we  had  a  very  pleasant  evening,  and 
the  opportunity  of  studying  every  variety  of  cha 
racter,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
you  wish  to  go  on  a  wild  goose  chase,  and  spend  a 
thoroughly  amusing  evening,  Hocky  Dockly  is  the 
right  man  to  select  for  your  guide. 
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THE  Girl  of  the  Period  has  been  pretty  well  dis 
cussed  throughout  the  land,  and  the  Young 
Man  of  the  Day  has  been  pretty  considerably 
pelted  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  newspapers, 
but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the 
"  Child  of  the  Period."  Now  as  undoubtedly  the 
child  of  the  period  is  the  mother  of  the  girl  of  a 
future  period  and  the  father  of  the  young  man  of  a 
day  that  is  to  come,  it  would  be  perhaps  well 
to  consider  its  relations  to  the  present  time 
and  its  influence  on  the  future.  During  not 
a  few  visits  to  juvenile  parties  and  private 
boxes  at  theatres,  the  present  writer  has  been 
enabled  to  Match  pretty  closely  the  doings  of 
certain  little  people,  and  arrive  at  a  tolerably 
correct  conclusion  of  the  position  they  occupy  in 
society.  His  report  is  not  altogether  a  favourable 
one.  He  is  prepared  to  encounter  violent  remon 
strances  from  indignant  mothers  but  he  cannot  help 
it.  "  He  is  an  ogre,  without  doubt,"  says  Madam 
Cornelia,  "  and  loves  to  stick  his  sharp  knife  into 
poor  little  innocent  babes,  and  glories  in  seeing 
them  writhing  in  torture."  Not  so,  madam,  he 
merely  wishes  to  tell  the  truth  and  show  the  in 
fluence  of  the  high  pressure,  fast-living  character  of 
the  age  upon  children.  I  do  not  imagine  for  an 
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instant  that  anything  that  I  have  to  say  on  the  sub 
ject  will  have  the  smallest  effect  upon  the  mothers 
of  the  present  age.  Cornelia  thoroughly  believes 
in  her  jewels  being  of  the  brightest  and  best 
description,  and  if  you  demonstrate  to  her  by 
accurate  analysis  that  they  are  only  paste  imita 
tions  she  will  not  believe  you.  Tell  her  that 
her  neighbour's  jewels  are  a  sham  and  a  delusion 
and  she  will  entirely  credit  your  statement,  and  say 
that  she  had  always  fancied  such  might  be  the 
case.  Thus  it  will  be  when  Cornelia  reads  this. 
She  will  probably  say  how  true  it  is,  and  how  like 
the  examples  given  are  to  the  little  Smiths,  the 
small  Browns,  or  the  diminutive  Robinsons ;  but 
she  thanks  her  stars  that  her  children  do  not 
behave  in  such  a'  way,  and  thinks  what  an  advan 
tage  it  is  to  be  properly  brought  up.  Did  1  not 
know  that  this  would  be  the  case  and  were  I 
not  perfectly  assured  that  every  mother  would 
bring  it  home  to  everybody's  children  except  her 
own,  I  should  never  have  dared  to  put  pen  to 
paper  on  the  subject,  for  I  could  never  venture  to 
encounter  the  abuse  that  would  have  been  heaped 
upon  me  by  the  enraged  mammas  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  "  Child  of  the  Period"  has  been  gradually 
growing  for  many  years  past :  he  has  been  advanc 
ing  by  slow  and  steady  degrees  in  luxury  and 
refinement.  A  good  many  years  ago  I  recollect  in 
a  charming  paper  by  Thackeray,  in  the  "e  Quarterly 
Review,"  in  which  he  said,  "  We  were  flogged  at 
school :  we  were  fifty  boys  in  our  boarding  house, 
and  had  to  wash  in  a  leaden  trough,  under  a 
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cistern,  with  lumps  of  yellow  soap  floating  about  in 
the  water/'  (The  last  time  I  was  in  the  "  Grey- 
friars"  washing- room — or  "  Cocks"  as  it  was  called 
by  the  irreverent  gown  boys — I  found  not  only  was 
it  amply  supplied  with  basins  and  towels,  but  hot 
water  was  laid  on  for  the  use  of  the  "  boys  of  the 
period" — the  young  Sybarites!)  "Are  our  sons 
ever  flogged  ?  Have  they  not  dressing-rooms,  hair- 
oil,  hip-baths,  and  Baden  towels  ?  And  what  pic 
ture-books  the  young  villains  have !  What  have 
these  children  done  that  they  should  be  so  much 
happier  than  we  were  ?"  What,  indeed,  have  they 
done  that  they  should  be  so  much  more  indulged  and 
petted  it  is  impossible  to  say,  and  whether  they  are 
any  the  happier  for  it  I  very  much  doubt.  But  the 
article  referred  to  shows  that  children  were  gradually 
getting  more  luxurious  and  more  precocious  from 
the  time  when  the  great  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh 
was  a  schoolboy  up  to  the  period  of  the  article 
being  written.  Since  that  time,  at  any  rate 
during  the  last  dozen  years,  their  progress  has  been 
alarmingly  rapid — it  may  be  traced  in  various 
phases  in  Leech's  "  Rising  Generation,"  in  Gavarni's 
"  Eufans  Terribles" — and  has  at  last  developed  into 
a  species  which  can  have  but  one  comprehensive 
appellation,  and  that  is  the  "  Child  of  the  Period." 
It  has  often  struck  me  that  the  rising  generation 
will  never  experience  the  enjoyment  of  growing  up, 
the  gradual  advancement,  the  anticipation  of  things 
that  were  a  long  while  coming,  that  we  experienced 
when  we  were  young.  From  babyhood  to  man 
hood  is  a  jump  with  them ;  they,  so  to  speak, 
assume  the  toga  virilis  directly  they  cast  off  their 
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swaddling  clothes ;  thus  the  joys  of  youth  and  the 
recklessness  of  boyhood  are  denied  them.  Did  the 
awful  thought  ever  strike  you  that  when  our  children, 
grow  up  they  will  never  recollect  any  of  their 
friends  as  boys  and  girls  ?  They  will  remember 
them,  no  doubt,  as  young  men  and  women  who 
were  under  a  certain  restraint,  who  had  to  do 
lessons — "  pursue  their  studies"  I  daresay  would 
be  considered  a  more  palatable  phrase — who  owed  a 
certain  amount  of  respect  and  allegiance  to  their 
parents,  but  as  absolutely  careless,  naughty,  romp 
ing  children — never.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it  the  children  of  the  present  day  are  very  different 
to  those  of  the  time  when  we  came  home  for 
the  holidays,  or  cost  our  fathers  a  large  annual  sum 
by  neglecting  our  education.  Tell  me,  O  average 
middle-aged  lady,  is  this  not  so  ?  Cannot  you  call 
to  mind  your  first  love — your  very  first,  I  mean — 
long  before  you  threw  over  poor  Ensign  Downy  for 
Bullion,  of  the  firm  of  Pactolus,  Ingot,  and  Bullion — 
when  you  went  to  your  first  juvenile  ball  do  you 
"  remember  how  your  little  lovers  came"  and  what 
they  were  like  ?  Can  you  not  recall  a  rather  tall, 
awkward,  young  gentleman  who  blushed  very  much 
when  he  was  spoken  to ;  who  was  not  a  great 
hand  at  dancing,  who  had  gigantic  collars  and 
wore  ribbed  silk  stockings  and  pumps  ?  This  youth, 
you  may  perhaps  recollect,  was  given  to  congregate 
with  other  youths  of  his  own  age  in  door  ways,  to 
stand  on  the  sides  of  his  feet  and  to  quickly  split 
his  white  gloves,  which  were  invariably  one  or  two 
sizes  too  large  for  him.  He  was  always  diffident 
about  asking  young  ladies  to  dance,  and  generally 
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giggled  through  the  evening  with  his  brethren, 
unless  he  was  pounced  upon  and  made  to  "  thread 
the  mazy"  by  the  lady  of  the  house.  After  supper, 
however,  and  after  the  consumption  of  a  large 
quantity  of  very  weak,  very  sweet  negus,  this 
young  gentleman  came  out  very  strong,  and  when 
he  did  dance,  ye  powers !  he  danced  as  if  he  meant 
it.  He  was  not,  I  fancy,  very  eloquent  in  his  love- 
making — but  he  loved  to  wander  down  mysterious 
passages,  and  into  dark  rooms,  where  he  said  there 
was  mistletoe,  and  what  is  more  you  believed  him. 
But  is  the  picture  1  have  sketched  of  your  early 
love  anything  like  your  sons,  my  dear  madam  ? 
Not  in  the  least.  You  will  not  catch  them  going 
out  to  parties  in  jackets  and  split  gloves.  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  They  will  have  little  dress  coats,  with 
watered  silk  facings,  and  flowers  in  their  button 
holes;  they  will  have  the  most  curiously  pleated 
and  embroidered  shirts,  with  stand-up  collars  and 
tiny  white  ties,  and  the  nattiest  of  varnished  boots. 
They  will  have  no  diffidence  with  regard  to  dancing, 
they  will  single  out  the  belle  of  the  room  and  pilot 
her  successfully  through  the  trois  temps  or  the 
deux  temps,  which  ever  she  pleases.  They  can 
walk  languidly  through  a  quadrille  and  affect  to  be 
bored  with  everything.  They  would  despise  negus, 
if  anybody  had  the  temerity  to  offer  it  to  them, 
and  I  believe  they  have  misty  notions  with  regard 
to  dry  champagne.  They  have  long  ago  given 
up  sweets  of  every  description,  and  are  particular  as 
to  the  colour  of  their  Chartreuse.  And  you,  O 
middle-aged  gentleman,  cannot  you  remember  your 
first  love  when  you  came  home  from  Eton  in 
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the  year ?    Well,  never  mind  about  the  exact 

date.  Was  she  not  a  pretty,  bouncing,  jovial  girl  ? 
Did  she  not  dance  as  if  she  meant  it,  and  was  not 
her  laugh  musical  ?  Had  she  not  a  coral  necklace 
with  a  gold  clasp  round  her  neck  ?  Was  not  her 
bonny  brown  hair  tied  up  in  blue  ribands,  and  did 
she  not  wear  a  short  white  muslin  frock  with  a 
broad  blue  sash,  and  frilled  trousers  ?  She  was 
something  of  a  romp,  it  must  be  admitted,  but  how 
she  enjoyed  herself !  Does  she  in  any  way  resemble 
your  nieces  in  the  present  day  ?  Not  in  the  least. 
Do  girls  go  to  juvenile  dances  in  the  present  day  in 
short  frocks,  frilled  trousers,  and  broad  blue  sashes? 
I  trow  not.  They  must  have  little  trains  exqui 
sitely  fashioned,  they  must  have  their  hair  elabo 
rately  dressed,  they  must  wear  chignons  and  velvets 
and  frisettes ;  they  must  not  dance  wildly  or  enjoy 
themselves  with  childish  carelessness  for  fear  of 
tearing  a  costly  dress  or  injuring  an  elaborate 
coiffure.  Both  boys  and  girls  have  the  responsi 
bility  of  men  and  women  on  their  shoulders  with 
scarcely  the  strength  of  teens  to  support  it. 

If  you  watch  a  children's  party  in  the  present 
day  you  will  be  struck  with  the  serious  aspect  it 
represents  ;  there  is  a  want  of  that  reckless  jollity, 
an  absence  of  the  carpe  diem  element,  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  childish  happiness,  for  when  once  a 
child  begins  to  think  seriously  of  the  morrow,  and 
to  fear  for  next  week,  the  responsibilities  of  manhood 
and  the  cares  of  life  are  upon  his  shoulders.  The 
fact  that  children's  games  are  gradually  decaying 
is  one  of  the  most  alarming  signs  of  the  age.  They 
are  rapidly  passing  away.  Go  to  any  children's 
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party  and  it  is  a  great  chance  whether  you  will  find 
such  amusements  as  "  hunt  the  slipper  "  or  "  blind 
man's  buff,"  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  at 
Christmas  parties  the  old-fashioned  institution  of 
"  snap-dragon  "  has  entirely  vanished.  Indeed,  we 
are  bringing  up  a  race  of  miniature  men  and 
women  instead  of  girls  and  boys.  Just  as  the 
pictures  of  children  of  the  period  of  Vandyke 
resemble  little  old  men  and  women,  so  do  the  chil 
dren  of  the  present  day  look  nought  but  duodecimo 
editions  of  their  elders.  You  are  obliged  to  treat 
them  with  infinite  respect,  as  minor  planets  moving 
in  the  same  orbit  as  yourself,  and  converse  with 
them  pretty  much  as  you  would  with  anybody  else. 
Is  there  any  one  who  would  be  bold  enough  to  tip 
a  school  boy  now,  as  we  used  to  be  tipped  when  we 
were  at  school?  Would  not  you  be  afraid  of 
having  your  money  thrown  in  your  face  and  being 
asked  whether  you  meant  to  insult  a  gentleman  ? 
If  you  were  desirous  of  presenting  him  with  some 
pecuniary  reward,  you  would  probably  do  it  in  the 
way  of  a  testimonial,  or  have  it  delicately  concealed 
in  a  daintily  fashioned  purse,  in  order  that  his 
feelings  might  not  be  in  any  way  wounded.  I  am 
sure  there  are  few  people  would  venture  to  take  the 
schoolboy  of  the  period  into  a  pastrycook's  shop 
and  treat  him  to  buns  and  tarts.  If  you  did  so  he 
would  probably  say  he  never  took  sweets  by  any 
possible  chance,  and  would  possibly  call  for  a  glass 
of  dry  Cura9oa.  If  you  wish  to  give  him  an  enter 
tainment  of  any  kind,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
might  be  persuaded  to  go  to  a  nice  little  dinner  at 
Spiers  and  Fonda's,  or  Verrey's,  or  the  Gaiety, 
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or  the  Pall  Mall,  and  if  you  were  very  particular 
about  the  menu,  and  the  wines  were  well  selected 
and  properly  iced,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would 
condescend  to  enjoy  himself,  but  as  to  taking  him 
into  a  common  pastrycook's  and  giving  him  the 
run  of  the  counter,  it  would  be  absurd,  and  he 
would  consider  it  a  coarse  kind  of  proceeding  that 
would  by  no  means  be  in  harmony  with  his  ideas. 
I  warn  you  not  to  ask  this  young  gentleman  how 
he  is  getting  on  at  school ;  talk  to  him  about  poli 
tics,  literature,  science  or  art,  and  any  question  of 
the  day,  on  which  you  will  be  sure  to  find  him 
tolerably  informed,  but  any  reference  to  his  scholastic 
studies  he  would  resent  as  an  insult,  and  consider 
it  as  tantamount  to  one  gentleman  prying  into  the 
private  affairs  of  another. 

The  girls,  too,  are  equally  embarrassing.  You 
never  can  tell  what  their  age  may  be,  you  are 
ignorant  as  to  where  babyhood  ends  and  young 
ladyhood  commences.  You  are  obliged  to  be 
scrupulously  polite  to  them  for  they  exact  the  most 
abject  homage.  You  ceremoniously  prefix  the 
"Miss"  to  their  surnames  when  addressing  them. 
You  would  never  dream  of  calling  them  by  their 
Christian  or  pet  names,  and  you  would  as  soon 
think  of  playing  at  "  puss-in-the-corner  "  with  your 
grandmother  as  romping  or  frolicing  with  them. 
They  will,  however,  condescend  to  a  quiet  game  of 
croquet,  in  which  they  are  tolerably  proficient,  and 
if  they  take  a  fancy  to  you,  they  will  flirt  with 
you.  And  it  is  astonishing  what  adepts  in  the 
art  of  flirtation  you  will  find  them.  I  have  known 
some  children  of  twelve  who  would  put  to  shame 
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many  a  London  ball-room  belle  in  her  second 
season  with  her  minauderies  and  "carryings-on." 
If  you  wish  to  make  these  young  ladies  a  present 
you  can  do  so  with  the  utmost  propriety,  but  you 
must  be  very  careful  as  to  what  you  select  as  a  gift. 
A  few  choice  flowers,  some  insignificant  bit  of 
jewellery,  or  a  daintily  bound  volume  of  poems, 
would  undoubtedly  prove  acceptable.  But  beware 
what  you  give.  Do  not  let  any  of  your  old- 
fashioned  notions  prevail,  and  fancy  you  are 
going  to  be  munificent  and  bring  with  you  a 
lumbering  great  blue-eyed  flaxen-haired  doll  as 
big  as  a  baby,  and  think  that  your  gift  will  be 
welcome.  Bless  you,  girls  do  not  play  with  dolls 
in  the  present  day  :  life  is  far  too  important  and 
too  short  to  be  wasted  on  toys.  Indeed,  I  fancy 
all  toys,  that  is  to  say,  all  childish  toys  are  fast 
disappearing.  Scientific  experiments  and  models, 
abominable  gyroscopes — things  which  fly  off  at  a 
tangent  and  bark  your  shins,  and  Pharaoh's  serpents, 
which  smell  abominably  and  are  apt  to  blow  up, 
have  taken  their  place.  The  child  of  the  period 
wears  a  hoop  in  her  crinoline,  perhaps,  but  never 
thinks  of  trundling  one  in  the  garden;  she  may 
possibly  skip  many  pages  in  the  last  new  novel,  but 
skipping  with  a  rope  is  an  exercise  she  wots  not  of. 
See  the  child  of  the  period  at  the  sea-side,  and  note 
what  a  serious  aspect  it  presents  now-a  days. 
Formerly  it  built  sand  castles,  it  constructed  fragile 
fortifications,  it  planned  elaborate  docks  and  canals, 
and  gloried  in  getting  soaked  with  sea  water. 
Both  boys  and  girls  revelled  in  the  liberty  of  doing 
as  they  pleased,  in  pushing  one  another  off  hillocks, 
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or  burying  one  another  in  sand.  Now  all  this  is 
changed.  See  the  boy  of  the  period  come  down  to 
the  sands  of  a  morning  in  his  little  suit  of  tweeds 
and  his  miniature  billycock  hat.  Note  the  polite 
salutation  he  gives  to  those  little  ladies  who  have 
probably  been  bathing,  and,  following  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  have  their  hair  all  down  their  backs  to 
dry.  These  little  ladies  have  probably  secured  a 
number  of  chairs,  they  have  "  made  a  house/'  and 
have  a  few  of  the  latest  novels.  Observe,  if  you 
please,  their  dainty  little  costumes,  their  skirts 
en,  panier,  their  ornate  petticoats,  and  their  dresses 
looped  up  according  to  the  latest  fashion,  and  say  if 
these  Lilliputian  girls  of  the  period  do  not  astonish 
you.  See,  with  what  an  infinite  grace  they  make 
way  for  our  little  friend  in  the  tweeds — for  he 
is  evidently  a  favourite — and  listen  to  the  charming 
manner  in  which  he  discourses  of  the  gossip  of  the 
place  and  the  events  of  the  time.  Look  and 
wonder,  and  think  to  yourself  that  every  member  of 
this  assembly  of  baby  ladies  and  gentlemen  would, 
twenty  years  ago,  have  been  in  pinafores,  and 
under  the  surveillance  of  a  kind  old  motherly 
nurse.  Pinafores  have,  I  believe,  entirely  passed 
away,  and  are  only  spoken  of  in  the  nursery  world 
now-a-days  as  a  childish  dress  worn  sometime  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  just  as  any  one  learned  in  the 
history  of  costumes  would  spsak  of  a  surquayne  or 
partlet. 

From  the  disuse  of  the  pinafore  we  may  probably 

trace  the  gradual  rise  and  progress  of  the  world  of 

little  men  and  women  which  people  our  nurseries 

and  school-rooms  of  the  present  day,  and,  as  I  look 
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around  and  see  many  childish  faces  prematurely 
sharpened  with  care,  weighed  down  with  an  anxiety 
as  to  "  what  people  will  think  of  them,"  and 
totally  past  the  enjoyment  of  careless  infancy,  I 
cannot  help  regretting  that  the  rapid  rate  of  life  of 
the  present  day,  the  straining  after  effect,  the  con 
stant  desire  of  appearing  to  be  something  different 
to  what  you  really  are,  has  created  such  an 
anomaly  as  the  "  Child  of  the  Period/' 
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IT  is  a  lovely  day.  The  sunshine  is  brilliant. 
Ramsgate  is  getting  too  hot,  too  noisy,  and 
too  dirty.  It  is  crammed  with  blatant  excursionists, 
and  the  shout  of  the  raucous  cad  resoundeth  from 
early  morn  to  dewy  eve :  the  dirty  street  preacher 
is  never  silent,  and  the  voice  of  the  nigger  minstrel 
never  is  mute.  It  is  a  relief  to  get  over  here, 
to  revel  in  the  quiet,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine,  and 
to  watch  the  ever-changing  colours  of  the  ocean  ;  to 
listen  to  its  music  almost  lulling  me  to  slumber 
as  it  gently  washes  the  foot  of  the  cliff  below  me. 
It  is  tolerably  hot  even  in  Broadstairs  to-day, 
but  I  bethought  me  I  should  find  a  breeze  on  the 
Fort  Hill,  and  I  have  certainly  found  it.  The 
sun  is  just  getting  a  little  behind  a  large  house 
at  my  back,  and  throwing  a  long  slip  of  shadow 
across  the  sward  on  which  I  am  rolling.  I  am 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  shadow  and  the  sun 
shine,  so  when  I  feel  cool,  by  one  turn  of  my  body, 
I  can  roast,  and  when  I  get  too  hot,  by  another 
turn,  I  can  cool  myself.  I  am  leaning  on  my 
elbows,  my  head  is  thrust  into  a  stray  bunch  of 
sweet- smelling  clover  that  is  growing  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  cliff.  I  look  right  away  towards  Deal. 
By  tracing  a  white  line  which  marks  the  spray 
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breaking  on  the  Goodwin,  I  can  just  distinguish  the 
Gull  Light  ship,  and  a  long  way  further  on  I  fancy 
I  can  see  a  speck  on  the  waters  that  may  be  the 
light  ship  of  the  South  Sand  Head.  Ever  changing 
is  the  aspect  of  sea  and  sky  to-day.  There  is  none 
of  the  monotony,  none  of  the  heartless  burnished 
appearance  of  a  cloudless  steely  sky.  There  is  light 
and  shade  of  every  variety.  Long  lines  of  purple 
shadow  come  and  go  on  the  waters.  Little  white- 
sailed  yachts  are  dancing  over  the  waves  and  dallying 
with  the  breeze  like  flirts  of  the  ocean.  Vast  ships 
on  the  horizon  appear  not  to  move  at  all,  and  a  long 
line  of  smoke  marks  the  track  of  a  steamer  much 
nearer  to  France  than  to  us.  Looking  over  my 
left  shoulder  I  can  see  something  white  flashing  in 
the  sunshine  which  happens  to  be  the  top  of  the 
North  Foreland  light-house,  and  an  invigorating 
stray  breeze  from  the  North  Sea  cools  my  left  cheek 
from  time  to  time.  There  is  a  flagstaff  close  to  me 
which  rattles  its  cordage  musically  now  and  then, 
there  is  a  coast  guardsman  with  very  white  trousers 
and  a  very  large  collar,  looking  as  if  he  were  re 
hearsing  the  part  of  William,  in  Black-Eyed  Susan, 
for  an  amateur  performance  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms.  He  carries  a  large  telescope,  which  seems 
more  like  a  piece  of  light  artillery  than  an  optical 
instrument,  and  with  which  he  is  continually  taking 
shots  at  passing  vessels.  There  is  a  young  lady 
sitting  on  a  bench  reading  a  novel,  there  are  two 
brown  faced  school-girls  romping  about  the  grass, 
there  is  a  comical  old  gull  pretending  to  be  a 
tumbler  pigeon,  and  there  is  bonny  little  Broadstairs 
with  its  tiny  pier  and  its  baby  harbour  sleeping  in 
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the  sunshine  before  me.  Behind  me  is  Bleak  House, 
where  many  years  of  his  life  lived  Charles  Dickens, 
and  where  many  of  his  finest  works  were  penned. 
What  a  romantic  place  this  is  to  write  in,  is  it  not  ? 
What  a  glorious  study  to  work  in.  Indeed,  both 
from  situation  and  association  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  a  better  place  for  writing,  were  it  not  that 
one  feels  that  so  much  superb  work  has  been  done 
on  this  very  spot  by  so  great  an  artist,  that  the 
mere  craftsman  is  inclined  to  question  whether  it  is 
worth  while  for  him  to  write  at  all. 

Directly  I  turned  my  back  on  the  Granville  this 
morning,  and  strolled  along  the  cliff  Broadstair- 
wards,  I  began  to  feel  better.  I  seemed  at  once 
to  get  rid  of  the  element  which  is  so  disagreeable 
during  the  height  of  the  season  at  Ramsgate.  I 
met  not  the  Baron  Bevis  Marks  on  my  way,  neither 
did  I  encounter  Lady  Houndsditch,  nor  the  Countess 
of  Whitechapel.  The  young  gentlemen  who  ape 
the  manners  and  appearance  of  music-hall  celebrities 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  the  class 
that  makes  us  thankful  that  Ramsgate  sands  are 
well  washed  by  the  tide  every  day  were  in  no  wise 
represented.  I  walk  round  the  wall  of  East  Cliff 
Lodge,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore's  place,  and  think  it 
would  be  just  the  place  to  suit  me.  The  amount 
of  pleasure  I  have  had  in  fancying  how  comfortable 
I  could  be  in  houses  that  will  never  belong  to  me, 
how  I  would  go  somewhere  in  yachts  I  shall  never 
possess,  or  how  I  would  worship  girls  that  I  shall 
never  marry,  is  something  astonishing.  The  fields 
beyond  East  Cliff  House  were  yellow  with  harvest, 
and  the  sheaves  of  corn  looked  glorious  against  the 
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sparkling  sea.  I  saw  one  or  two  very  pretty  pic 
tures  here,  I  should  tell  you.  Two  merry  girls  had 
made  themselves  a  couch  of  corn  sheaves  and 
shawls,  they  had  hoisted  an  umbrella,  they  were 
nestling  together,  almost  cheek  to  cheek,  and  both 
reading  out  of  the  same  book.  Ah  !  I  should  like 
to  be  the  favourite  author  of  these  young  ladies,  I 
think  to  myself  as  I  pass  by  and  they  look  lazily 
up  and  give  me  a  passing  glance  from  beneath 
drooping  lashes.  I  should  dearly  love  to  pass  a 
morning  talking  lazily  to  them  or  getting  them  to 
read  to  me  as  I  lounged  in  a  comfortable  attitude 
against  the  corn  sheaves.  I  pass  on  sadly.  I  hear 
the  whirr  of  a  reaping-machine  in  the  distance 
sounding  like  a  Lilliputian  apoplectic  express  train, 
and  I  shake  my  head.  I  hate  all  these  improve 
ments  ;  these  new  fangled  ways  of  doing  everything 
by  machinery  are  right  down  detestable.  However, 
I  wade  ankle-deep  across  a  field  of  sweet-scented 
clover  which  somewhat  restores  my  equanimity. 
The  sweet  scent  that  you  encounter  in  many 
parts  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  in  summer  time  is  re 
markable.  There  is  the  scent  of  the  sea,  of  clover, 
of  hay,  of  tamarisk,  of  thyme,  borne  upon  the 
breeze  one  after  the  other,  sometimes  separate, 
sometimes  in  combination :  a  scale  of  perfume,  a 
harmony  of  sweet  scents.  I  descend  towards 
Dumpton  Gap,  and  in  a  little  nook  on  the  other 
side,  looking  down  from  the  cliff,  do  I  see  a  very 
charming  sight.  I  see  a  young  lady  "paddling" 
in  the  coolest  possible  manner  and  apparently  en 
joying  it  very  much  indeed.  She  had  taken  off  her 
stockings,  reefed  her  skirts  and  furled  her  frills  in 
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the  most  artistic  fashion ;  she  had  a  pair  of  tiny 
boots  in  her  hand ;  she  was  dimpling  the  soft  sand 
with  her  white  little  feet,  was  letting  the  ripples 
kiss  her  well  shapen  ankles,  and  had  evidently  made 
up  her  mind  to  get  to  Broadstairs  by  water. 

For  the  sirens  of  Ceres  or  the  sirens  of  the 
shore  I  cannot  stay,  for  I  am  anxious  to  get  to  the 
end  of  my  journey.  I  cross  another  field  or  two 
and  I  come  in  sight  of  Broadstairs.  My  first  feeling 
is  one  of  rage,  for  I  see  some  new  houses  have  been 
erected  at  the  end  nearest  Dumpton.  I  begin  to 
gnash  my  teeth,  to  stamp,  to  shake  my  fist  at  an 
imaginary  Buggins,  the  builder.  However,  I  find 
the  houses  in  question  might  be  worse,  but  I 
would  have  the  natives  of  Broadstairs  beware.  Mr. 
Buggins  is  very  fond  of  getting  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge  in,  and  when  once  he  gets  any  footing 
at  all  it  is  not  long  before  he  begins  erecting  his 
filthy  stucco  villas,  and  would  do  his  best  to  speedily 
convert  this  pleasant  quaint  sea-side  village  into  a 
maritime  Cadopolis.  I  address  a  word  of  warning 
to  the  Broadstairians,  I  say  beware  of  Buggins  and 
cheap  trains  !  If  I  were  an  inhabitant  of  the  place 
I  would  get  up  an  agitation  in  favour  of  only  allow 
ing  a  couple  of  trains  to  stop  there  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and,  if  possible,  I  would  head  a  subscription 
towards  disestablishing  the  railway  station  altogether. 
Having  got  over  my  indignation  somewhat,  I  pass 
on.  I  come  upon  the  old-fashioned  what  you  may 
call  "  regular  sea-side  houses/'  the  houses  with 
green  balconies  and  green  shutters,  with  curious 
little  gardens,  with  hedges  of  tamarisk  and  queer 
wooden  railings.  Rows  of  houses  with  quaint 
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names.  For  instance,  Nuckle's  Place.  Who  was 
Nuckle,  and  why  should  he  have  a  place  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  Was  Nuckle  ever  harbour-master, 
commandant,  mayor,  magistrate,  chief  butler,  top- 
sawyer,  or  head  bottle-washer  at  Broadstairs  that 
he  should  have  a  row  of  houses  named  after  him  ? 
What  has  Nuckle  done  that  this  lasting  honour 
should  be  conferred  upon  him  ?  I  have  a  theory  of 
my  own  about  this.  Hard  by  the  row  of  houses  of 
which  I  speak  is  the  Assembly  Rooms.  I  have  a 
sort  of  notion  that  when  balls  and  card  parties  took 
place  here  many  years  ago,  Nuckle  was  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies — he  was  the  Angelo  Cyrus 
Bantam,  Esquire,  of  the  place — and  was  usually 
known  as  Beau  Nuckle,  and  though  his  figure  has 
faded  from  Broadstairs,  though  balls  are  no  longer 
held  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  his  memory  is  pre 
served  in  a  row  of  houses.  I  have  no  doubt  Nuckle 
was  quite  as  great  a  man  at  Broadstairs  as  Bantam 
was  at  Bath.  But  this  by  the  way.  The  great 
characteristics  of  Broadstairs  are  its  brightness  and 
cleanliness :  there  is  little  of  the  frowsiness  of  sea 
side  lodgings  in  any  of  the  houses.  Most  of  the 
windows  are  open,  and  all  the  doors,  and  many  of 
the  young  ladies  seem  to  pass  the  entire  day  in  the 
balconies.  The  library  is  one  of  those  delicious  old 
"  marine  libraries "  that  I  fancied  had  almost  passed 
away.  It  has  a  reading-room,  with  a  large  brass 
telescope  which  makes  you  feel  like  a  surveyor  for 
Lloyd's,  and  have  a  perpetual  desire  to  see  impossible 
things  in  the  "  offing."  It  has  a  green  baize-clothed 
table,  which  is  almost  suggestive  of  a  cabinet  council, 
and  there  is  a  solemnity  about  the  room  which  in- 
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duces  you  to  carry  on  your  conversation  in  subdued 
whispers.  A  capital  place  this  room  is  to  spend  a 
wet  day  in,  I  can  tell  you,  and  run  over  the  well- 
read  collection  of  books,  or,  when  it  is  too  hot  to 
go  out,  some  very  pleasant  mooning  can  be  done  as 
you  gaze  upon  the  sea  from  the  large  bow  window. 
Beyond  the  library  is  the  flagstaff,  which  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  green  on  the  cliff  side  of  the 
village.  I  do  not  know  what  this  green  is  for. 
Whether  it  is  for  volunteers  to  exercise  in,  or  for 
babies  to  roll  in,  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  would  be 
a  suitable  place  for  some  tiny  agitator  connected 
with  that  influential  body,  the  Babies'  Rights 
Association  to  hold  an  indignation  meeting  about 
perambulators  not  being  allowed  on  the  pier,  and 
it  would  be  about  big  enough  for  such  a  purpose. 
Beneath  the  flagstaff  on  this  green  may  be  seen 
four  or  five  melancholy  gulls.  Now  a  gull  on 
a  grass-plat  is  as  awkward  as  a  swan  on  a  turn 
pike  road.  I  should  very  much  like  to  know 
why  these  melancholy  gulls  are  always  here.  Are 
they  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  town  of  Broad- 
stairs  like  the  pigeons  are  at  Venice,  when  the  bell 
in  the  Torre  dell  Orologio  strikes  two.  Is  there 
as  much  mystery  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
gulls  of  Broadstairs  as  there  is  in  respect  of  the 
pigeons  of  Venice  ?  You  know  in  former  times 
there  was  a  chapel  here — a  portion  of  it,  I  believe, 
still  exists — dedicated  to  "  Our  Lady  of  Broadstairs," 
which  was  held  in  such  veneration  that  ships  sailing 
by  lowered  their  topsails.  I  wonder  whether  "  Our 
Lady  of  Broadstairs  "  was  the  patron  saint  of  sea- 
birds,  and  if  they  have  always  hovered  about  her  shrine. 
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Before  descending  to  the  pier  I  lean  upon  the 
railings  and  gaze  upon  the  little  harbour,  the  row 
of  bathing  machines,  the  sandy  bay  with  the  children 
digging  and  paddling.  I  note  an  excellent  idea  on 
the  sands,  that  is,  little  portable  tents  for  the 
children  to  sit  under  and  so  keep  them  out  of  the 
broiling  sun.  There  is  that  same  coal-brig  that 
you  always  see  in  Broadstairs  Harbour,  which  seems 
especially  retained  to  give  a  picturesque  finish  to 
the  scene.  The  bathing  is  all  over.  The  machines 
are  hauled  up  high  and  dry,  and  a  number  of  bath 
ing  costumes  are  hung  on  the  railings.  I  hear 
a  great  deal  of  chattering  and  girlish  laughter,  a 
popping  of  corks  and  a  jingling  of  glasses  proceeding 
from  the  bow  window  to  my  left.  I  fancy  they 
must  be  having  luncheon,  and  uncommonly  merry 
over  it  they  seem  to  be  sure.  I  descend  a  flight  of 
steps,  pass  under  the  quaint  old  York  Gate,  and 
feeling  somewhat  athirst  I  look  in  at  the  Tartar 
Frigate  and  have  a  glass  of  ale.  Here  I  find  half-a- 
dozen  ancient  mariners  having  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  "  toothfuls "  of  rum.  They  are  a  good, 
kindly  set  of  men,  as  different  from  the  ordinary 
sea-side  boatmen  as  well  may  be.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  costs  you  a  pint  of  beer  and  a  screw  of 
tobacco  every  time  you  open  your  mouth  to  a  sea 
side  boatman.  It  is  very  different  with  the  sturdy 
honest  inhabitant  of  Broadstairs.  You  may  talk  to 
him  for  half-an-hour,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  will  wish  you  a  courteous  good  morning  without 
hinting  at  any  reward  or  refreshment.  They  never 
bore  you  to  go  out  in  their  boats,  or  make  your  life 
miserable  by  insisting,  whenever  you  walk  down  the 
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pier,  that  it  is  "  A  nice  day  for  a  sail."  What  a 
queer,  picturesque,  pitched,  patched,  be-riveted, 
be-clamped  old  structure  this  pier  is  to  be  sure  ! 
What  a  deal  of  material  Mr.  J.  C.  Hook  might 
find  in  it  for  one  of  his  pictures.  Look  at  the 
gigantic  rough  timbers,  the  strong  ladders,  the  vast 
rusty  rings,  the  coils  of  rope,  the  heaps  of  iron 
ballast,  the  anchors,  the  trawls,  the  blocks,  the 
spars,  the  oars,  the  sailcloth,  the  nets  that  are  dis 
tributed  in  picturesque  confusion  over  this  little 
pier.  How  everything  seems  to  be  made  for  strength 
and  service,  for  rough  and  ready  use  and  not  for 
ornament;  and  yet  how  ornamental  it  all  looks. 
Strolling  down  to  the  end  of  the  pier  we  shall  find 
very  different  to  that  of  Ramsgate  or  the  jetty  at 
Margate.  There  is  no  boat  to  see  in,  nor  are  there 
any  poor  sea-sick  passengers  to  jeer  at.  It  almost 
seems  like  a  private  pier,  and  you  look  upon  the 
little  awning  at  the  end  as  a  subscription  marquee, 
to  which  you  would  only  be  allowed  to  become 
subscriber  after  you  had  been  proposed  by  one 
duchess  and  seconded  by  another.  Being  rather  of 
a  diffident  disposition,  I  confess  I  do  not  feel  as  if 
I  ought  to  intrude  upon  the  large  family  party  who 
are  seated  beneath  the  canvas.  A  gigantic  black  and 
white  dog  and  his  friend  the  Newfoundland  come  and 
look  at  me  at  first  rather  doubtfully,  but  I  make 
friends  with  them  and  pat  them.  The  black  and 
white  dog  wags  his  tail  and  goes  off  to  his  master — 
a  good-looking  young  fellow  in  a  light  grey  suit — 
and  looks  at  him,  looks  back  at  me  and  wags  his 
tail  violently  as  much  as  to  say  "  he's  a  new  comer, 
but  not  half  a  bad  sort  when  you  know  him." 
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Encouraged  by  this  I  take  a  seat  beneath  the  awn 
ing  and  look  around  me. 

They  are  a  very  quiet  lot  of  people,  a  good  many 
ladies  and  children  and  a  few  men.  They  are 
mostly  engaged  in  reading  and  working,  and  one  or 
two  arc  sketching.  A  few  bonny  children  are 
racing  up  and  down  the  slope  to  the  sea,  and  a 
little  imp  of  mischief  named  Jessie  is  severely 
reproved  by  her  grown-up  sister  for  spoiling  her 
boots  and  embroidery  by  standing  up  to  her  knees 
in  salt  water.  A  few  men  are  smoking  outside  the 
awning,  but  they  refrain  from  doing  so  within  as 
long  as  the  ladies  are  present.  The  only  dis 
advantage  of  being  beneath  the  awning  is  that  the 
scats  are  all  on  the  slope,  and  you  are  perpetually 
sliding  seawards  or  into  somebody  else's  lap,  which 
is  very  embarrassing  till  you  are  used  to  it.  But 
outside  you  can  get  every  variety  of  seat.  There 
are  big  timbers,  vast  stanchions,  and  comfortable 
posts,  so  that  you  can  achieve  almost  any  position 
you  please.  If  you  require  shade  you  can  repose 
beneath  the  life-boat  or  any  of  the  other  boats  that 
are  hauled  up  high  and  dry  on  the  slip.  If  you 
like  sunshine  you  can  sit  on  the  broad  wooden  edge 
of  the  pier,  dangle  your  legs  over  the  harbour,  and 
gaze  upon  the  village.  Whilst  I  was  there  a  nigger 
in  a  gay  spotted  muslin  coat — who  I  suppose  had 
come  over  on  speculation  from  Ramsgate  or  Mar 
gate — walked  jauntily  down  the  pier  and  commenced 
thrumming  his  banjo  and  "  yah-yahing  "  after  the 
manner  of  nigger  minstrels.  He  looked  under  the 
awning :  he  thrummed  his  banjo  violently.  One 
or  two  people  looked  at  him  languidly,  nobody 
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smiled;  every  one  went  on  with  their  sketching, 
their  working,  or  their  reading.  He  saw  it  was  a 
hopeless  case  :  he  had  not  the  heart  to  sing  a  song, 
nor  ask  a  conundrum,  and  he  went  slowly  thrumming 
his  banjo  back  again  as  if  he  were  trying  to  play  a 
funeral  dirge,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  His  merri 
ment  had  departed  and  his  voice  was  mute,  and  he 
evidently  felt  almost  as  much  out  of  place  as  he  would 
in  a  Belgravian  drawing-room.  I  saw  a  gentleman 
walking  about  the  pier  in  a  coat  with  gilt  buttons 
and  a  gold-embroidered  collar  :  he  looked  like  a 
port  admiral  at  the  very  least,  but  I  have  a  sort  of 
idea  that  he  may  be  the  harbour- master.  Another 
gentleman  in  plain  clothes  and  a  grey  moustache 
looked  very  much  like  the  commandant  of  the 
garrison  in  mufti — if  Broadstairs  has  a  garrison,  a 
matter  which  I  am  prepared  somewhat  to  doubt. 
Indeed,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  Broadstairs  has 
a  policeman.  I  know  I  have  never  seen  one  there. 
I  believe  that  they  keep  a  tame  beadle,  but  he  only 
comes  out  on  Sundays.  You  will  notice  a  building 
at  the  entrance  to  the  pier  decorated  with  figure 
heads  of  wrecked  ships.  This  is  the  look-out  and 
seamen's  reading-rooms.  Do  not  forget  to  pay  it  a 
visit,  and  do  not  omit  to  give  something  towards  its 
funds,  and  if  you  are  a  resident  for  a  time  make  a 
point  of  becoming  a  regular  subscriber.  And 
whilst  you  have  your  hand  in  your  pocket  remember 
to  drop  as  much  as  you  can  conveniently  spare 
into  the  box  of  the  Lifeboat  Association  which  is 
close  handy.  I  do  not  know  any  place  for  its  size 
where  you  can  get  such  a  variety  of  views  as 
Broadstairs.  It  is  a  village  that  grows  upon  you 
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the  more  you  see  it.  There  is  a  simplicity  about 
the  whole  place  which  is  indescribably  charming, 
especially  when  coming  from  the  racket  of  Rams- 
gate  and  the  boisterous  hilarity  of  Margate.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  place  likely  to  be  spoiled  by  the 
"jolly  dog/'  the  music-hall  snob,  nor  the  blatant 
cad,  simply  because  there  would  be  no  attraction 
for  him  in  the  place.  There  are  no  steamboats  to 
see  come  in,  there  is  no  German  band  with 
an  attenuated  flageolet  and  a  cracked  trombone, 
there  are  no  "  harmonic  meetings "  at  public- 
houses,  no  niggers,  no  Punch  and  Judy,  no  inde 
corous  bathing,  nor  any  of  those  light  amusements 
in  which  the  "jolly  dog,"  the  music-hall  snob,  and 
the  blatant  cad  find  especial  joy.  But  for  health, 
for  quiet,  for  mooning,  and  for  meditation,  Broad- 
stairs  is  superb.  Anybody  who  is  a  potterer  by 
profession  and  a  mooner  by  education  will  enjoy 
himself  vastly  at  this  little  village.  You  will  soon 
know  every  one  by  sight,  and  those  who  have  a 
sympathy  with  unknown  people  find  a  vast  pleasure 
in  imagining  their  histories,  and  in  watching  their 
doings  will  have  an  ample  fund  of  amusement 
during  the  whole  of  his  stay. 

Having  mooned  about  the  pier  for  a  considerable 
time,  I  mount  up  the  Fort  Hill,  past  a  group  of 
picturesque  cottages,  and  arrive  at  Bleak  House. 
I  look  across  the  luxuriant  garden  and  the  smoothly 
shaven  lawn.  I  walk  right  round  to  the  back  and 
note  the  dense  shrubs,  the  fig-tree  peeping  over  the 
wall,  and  the  wall  itself  perfectly  matted  with  ivy 
and  vegetation.  I  then  come  back,  I  roll  down  on 
the  grass,  and  I  look  up  at  the  house  and  wonder 
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and  speculate.  I  wonder  whether  it  was  in  that 
room  with  a  large  window  looking  towards  the 
flagstaff  that  the  wonderful  description  of  the  storm 
in  "  David  Copperfield  "  was  written.  Or  was  it 
in  the  room  looking  across  the  garden  on  the 
other  side  ?  I  should  much  like  to  know  which 
was  the  study  where  Charles  Dickens  did  his 
works  ;  where  the  great  master  toiled  and  produced 
those  characters,  those  scenes  in  which  we  believe 
so  implicitly,  and  which  have  given  such  infinite 
pleasure  to  thousands  and  thousands  wherever  the 
English  tongue  is  spoken.  How  one  feels  all  this, 
lounging  here  in  the  sunshine,  and  looking  up  at 
the  very  windows  where  Dickens  must  have  gazed 
from  in  the  pauses  of  his  work.  I  bury  my  face  in 
the  sweet-scented  clover  and  gaze  through  it  on  the 
sea,  and  listen  to  the  gentle  plash  of  the  waves, 
and  feel  the  salt  breeze  on  my  cheek.  And  then 
comes  a  dream  of  pleasant  fancies  which  the  great 
novelist  has  painted  for  us,  and  in  so  doing  has  given 
many  a  gleam  of  sunshine  to  weary  life.  I  think 
of  Little  Paul  and  Florence,  of  "  what  the  waves 
were  always  saying/'  Of  grand  old  Captain  Cuttle, 
of  Major  Bagstock,  and  of  Dombey.  Of  Little 
Nell,  Dick  Swiveller  and  the  incomparable  Mar 
chioness  ;  of  Peggotty,  Ham,  Em'ly,  and  delightful 
Baby  Dora;  of  Nicholas  Nickleby,  the  Cheeryble 
Brothers,  Mark  Tapley,  the  Crummles's,  the  Pheno 
menon  and  Morleena  Kenwigs;  of  Mr.  Pickwick, 
the  immortal  Sam  Weller,  Stiggins,  of  poor  Joe,  of 
the  detestable  Chadband — I  heard  Chadband  preach 
at  Ramsgate  this  morning — and  Jarndyce  v.  Jarn- 
dyce.  Delicious  dimpled  Bella  Wilfer — the  "  boofer 
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lady  " — Mr.  Boffin,  Wegg,  the  Veneerings,  Inspector 
Bucket,  Little  Dorrit,  Flitwinch,  Clcnnam,  the 
Tite  Barnacles,  Mr.  Micawber,  Guppy,  Rosa  Budd, 
Scrooge,  Tiny  Tim,  Tilly  Slowboy,  Dot,  Trotty 
Yeck,  Tom  Pinch,  Westlock,  Barnaby  Rudge,  the 
Willetts,  Sim  Tappertit,  Dolly  Varden — how  diffe 
rent  to  the  Dolly  Vardens  of  Ramsgate  ! — and  Miss 
Miggs.  Of  Oliver  Twist,  of  Sykes  and  Nancy — 
the  last  time  I  heard  Charles  Dickens  read  was 
when  he  gave  the  marvellously  tragic  impersonation 
of  these  two  characters — of  Mr.  Pumblechook,  Miss 
Havisham,  Pip,»  Joe,  Mr.  Jaggers,  the  admirable 
Wemmick,  and  Estella.  I  dream  of  all  these 
people  and  hundreds  more,  of  marvellous  descrip 
tions  of  scenery  and  graphic  delineations  of 
character,  and  I  think  sorrowfully  of  the  unsolved 
"  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood."  Whilst  I  have  been 
pondering  the  shadow  cast  by  Bleak  House  has 
widened  and  lengthened,  it  has  spread  over  my  little 
knoll  across  my  bunch  of  clover,  and  has  caused 
the  cliff  to  cast  a  deep  shade  over  the  dancing 
waters.  Somewhat  slowly  and  sadly  do  I  gather 
up  my  papers,  and  with  a  regretful  glance  at  the 
mansion  that  has  so  many  pleasant  memories  asso 
ciated  with  it,  I  arise  and  pass  from  under  the 
shadow  of  Bleak  House  into  the  summer  sunshine. 
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CAN  any  one  of  my  readers  remember  his  pecu 
liar  sensation  of  pleasure  and  importance  on 
receiving  and  using  his  first  order  for  a  theatre  ?  I 
can  remember  mine  with  accurate  distinctness.      I 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  my  money  like  a 
man  to  the  pit ;  of  going  there  half-an-hour  before 
the  doors   were   open,  and  being  squeezed   nearly 
flat  in  a  perspiring  and  jocose  crowd,  so  as  to  be  sure 
to  obtain  a  front  seat.      I  can  recollect  the  curious 
conversations  that  took  place  and  the  extraordinary 
family  histories  which  were  unfolded  for  my  edifi 
cation,  and  can  call   to   mind  the   minute  mental 
photographs  I  took   of  bonnets,   cap  ribands,   coat 
collars,  brooches,  breast-pins,  and  questionable  hats, 
which   were   worn  by   my   co-enthusiasts.      I   can 
remember  how  watches  were  pulled  out  and  com 
parisons  as  to  the  exact   time  were   made   by  the 
anxious  assemblage,  and  how,  at   five   minutes   to 
the  half-hour,  the   excitement  began   to   get   pro 
digious  :  how  reports  were  circulated  by  a  facetious 
atom  of  the  seething   mass  that   somebody  was  ill 
and  there  would  be   no   performance,  or  that  we 
were  waiting  at  the  wrong  entrance  to  the  pit,  or 
that   the  theatre  was  already   chock  full   and   no 
more    people    could  be    possibly   admitted.       Just 
when   the    excitement    became    so    great    that    it 
i  2 
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was  almost  painful  and  a  lady  in  the  crowd  said  she 
felt  quite  faint,  the  hour  might  be  heard  solemnly 
chimed  from  a  neighbouring  church.  Then  how 
everyone  looked  straight  towards  the  door,  clutched 
their  money  more  tightly  in  their  hands,  bristled 
up  their  elbows,  cunningly  edged  themselves  into 
the  middle  of  the  crowd  in  order  to  avoid  coming 
in  contact  with  the  door  posts,  eagerly  seized  upon 
every  half-inch  of  space  yielded  by  those  in  front 
of  them,  shouted  indignantly  that  there  was  plenty 
of  time,  there  was  room  for  all  of  us  and  it  was 
"  no  use  a  shovinV  Cannot  I  hear  at  the  present 
moment  the  click  of  the  lock  as  it  was  turned  back 
and  the  grate  of  the  rusty  bolts  as  they  were  with 
drawn,  with  the  fearful  apprehension  that  the  doors 
opened  outwards,  and  that  those  nearest  them 
would  be  squeezed  as  flat  as  a  sandwich  behind 
them  ?  Being  squeezed  as  flat  as  a  sandwich  was  a 
mere  bagatelle,  but  not  getting  into  the  theatre 
until  the  whole  lobby  full  of  people  were  com 
fortably  seated,  was  an  important  matter.  There 
fore  we  trembled  until  we  found  the  doors  opened 
inwards  in  a  reasonable  manner.  We  could  never 
quite  make  out  what  became  of  the  individual  who 
opened  the  doors  ;  he  never  was  seen  by  mortal 
man.  Did  he  flee  for  dear  life  when  he  had  with 
drawn  the  last  bolt,  or  was  he  trampled  to  a  jelly 
by  eager  playgoers  foremost  in  the  frantic  throng  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  say — the  matter  was  skilfully 
accomplished,  and  my  own  private  belief  is  that 
he  dropped  through  a  trap  in  the  floor.  The  doors 
once  opened,  you  could  distinguish  the  habitues 
from  the  novices  at  a  glance.  The  former  were 
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cool  and  collected;  they  knew  the  turn  of  the 
stairs  to  an  inch,  and  which  side  of  them  it  was 
best  to  traverse;  they  were  acquainted  with  in 
equalities  in  the  flooring,  and  knew  where  awkward 
barriers  might  be  found,  and  steered  accordingly. 
They  approached  that  little  enclosure — something 
between  a  rabbit-hutch  and  a  Dutch  oven — where 
the  money-taker  frizzled  all  the  evening,  with  con 
summate  tact.  They  had  their  money  ready — the 
exact  amount,  mind  ;  they  knew  waiting  for  change 
meant  losing  a  good  seat.  They  raised  their  hand 
whilst  their  predecessor  was  paying,  and  had  their 
coin  down  in  a  twinkling,  and  clutched  the  check 
before  you  could  say  "  Jack  Robinson  \"  The  con 
duct  of  the  novices  was  altogether  different ;  they 
generally  came  to  grief  by  reason  of  over-eager 
ness.  They  rushed  on  at  headlong  speed  past 
the  money-taker's  box,  and  were  ignominiously 
sent  back  by  the  check-taker  when  they  tendered 
their  money  to  him ;  they  had  to  fight  their  way 
back  through  the  in-pouring  crowd,  had  to  duck 
under  barriers,  were  sworn  at  by  both  officials 
and  audience,  and  might  frequently  be  seen  at  an 
advanced  period  in  the  evening  in  a  most  battered 
and  dishevelled  condition,  profusely  perspiring  in 
the  worst  seat  in  the  pit.  These  were  the  paying 
times.  How  we  laughed  and  applauded  everything, 
and  how  thoroughly  satisfied  we  were  with  our 
whole  evening's  entertainment !  We  took  the  goods 
the  managers  provided  for  us,  and  we  were  thank 
ful  we  were  not  over  critical;  if  anything  was  per 
formed  which  seemed  dull  or  incomprehensible,  we 
fancied  the  fault  was  with  us,  and  imagined  the 
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managers  knew  best.  We  believed  implicitly  in 
Shakspeare  and  the  legitimate  drama  in  those  days. 
How  we  enjoyed  it  all !  I  thought  of  those  times 
the  other  night  when  I  lounged  into  my  stall 
at  the  Clubopolis  Theatre,  and  wondered  whether 
my  old  fiiend  Agnus  remembers  many  years  ago 
sitting  in  the  front  row  of  the  pit  in  that  very 
house  and  sucking  oranges  with  some  enthusiastic 
young  ladies  between  the  acts. 

Those  paying  times  passed  away,  however,  and 
in  due  time  came  the  first  order.  Orders  were  not 
such  fun,  however,  but  they  gave  one  an  immense 
amount  of  importance.  You  may  probably  get 
more  misery  out  of  a  theatrical  order,  and  produce 
more  discomfort  by  giving  it  to  some  one  else  than 
you  have  the  least  idea  could  be  evolved  from  such 
an  insignificant  scrap  of  paper.  But  of  this  branch 
of  the  subject  more  anon.  My  first  order,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  did  not  come  to  me  direct — 
orders  never  did  in  those  days.  It  was  given  to 
me  by  a  friend,  who  received  it  from  his  uncle,  who 
had  it  from  his  partner,  whose  clerk  had  obtained 
it  from  his  tobacconist.  This  tobacconist,  I  dis 
covered  subsequently,  came  into  possession  of  the 
mysterious  document  as  an  honorarium  for  allowing 
the  bills  of  the  Royal  Roarable  Theatre  to  be  dis 
played  in  his  shop.  These  bills  were  fastened,  in 
those  times,  to  boards  with  pieces  of  string  crossing 
one  another  diagonally :  it  was  always  a  mystery 
how  the  bills  were  coaxed  under  the  string,  and  I 
could  never  find  any  one  who  could  explain  the 
operation  to  me.  This  method  of  posting  bills  is 
rarely  seen  in  the  present  day,  and  is  fast  dying 
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out  before  the  advancing  paste-pot  of  civilization. 
Perhaps  Mr.  John  Timbs  or  some  one  can  kindly 
oblige  me  by  informing  me  how  the  affair  was 
managed.  But  this  by  the  way.  1  had  my  order 
for  the  Royal  Roarable  Theatre ;  it  was  properly 
filled  up  and  dated.  ''  Admit  two  to  the  dress 
circle."  It  was  very  dirty,  very  greasy,  and  very 
much  creased  before  it  came  into  my  hands ;  but 
still  it  was  an  order.  I  called  upon  an  old  friend  and 
mentioned  the  theatre  casually,  and  then  said,  as  if 
it  was  quite  an  every-day  occurrence  with  me, 
"  Oh  !  by  the  way,  I've  an  order  for  the  dress 
circle  at  the  Roarable  to-night.  Do  you  care  to 
come?"  Of  course  he  was  delighted,  and  I  imme 
diately  put  on  an  air  of  mystery  and  importance, 
and  fancied  myself  "  connected  with  the  press." 
Why  do  people  with  orders  always  try  to  impress  it 
on  their  friends  that  they  are  connected  with  the 
press,  when  an  infinitely  larger  amount  of  theatrical 
•"  paper"  is  used  by  tobacconists,  fishmongers,  Jew 
money-lenders,  and  publicans  than  ever  goes  into 
the  hands  of  the  representativess  of  a  weekly  or 
daily  journal  ?  "  Not  admitted  after  seven"  ran  the 
legend  on  the  order,  so  you  may  be  sure  we  were 
there  some  time  before  the  hour.  We  swaggered 
in,  looked  with  contempt  at  the  money -taker's  box, 
and  I  presented  my  credentials,  not  without  fear 
that  it  might  not  be  quite  en  regie.  There  was  no 
cause  for  fear,  however,  for  this  kind  of  admis 
sion  was  of  an  every-day  occurrence  to  the  official 
to  whom  I  presented  it.  He  merely  scrutinized  the 
date,  and  then  in  a  coarse  off-hand  manner,  as 
I  thought,  which  detracted  not  a  little  from  my 
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dignity,   shouted    to    an    attendant  at   the   top  of 
the  stairs  "  Pass  two  dress  suckles." 

I  recollect  having  a  feeling  that  the  box-keeper 
did  not  treat  me  with  sufficient  respect — indeed,  I 
had  hoped  to  be  treated  with  more  deference  when 
I  came  in  with  an  order  than  when  I  paid  my 
money  at  the  door.  I  thought  it  a  hard  thing 
that  T  should  have  to  pay  twopence  for  a  yard  and 
a  half  of  flimsy  paper-hanging,  which  was  called  a 
playbill  in  those  days.  In  those  dark  ages  we  had 
not  the  neat  lace-edged  convenient  little  programme 
of  the  performance,  delicately  scented  by  M.  Eugene 
Rimmel,  which  is  thrust  into  thy  dainty  hand,  O 
Sybaritic  youth,  when  thou  visitest  the  playhouse 
at  the  present  time.  It  was  a  long,  greasy,  badly 
printed  affair,  the  paper  was  very  thin  and  "  cruckly," 
the  printing  came  right  through  it,  and  you  had  a 
difficulty  in  finding  which  was  the  right  side  and 
which  the  wrong,  until  you  found  your  gloves 
covered  with  a  composition  which  looked  un 
commonly  like  bad  blacking.  It  was  a  matter  of 
great  research  to  find  out  the  names  of  the  per 
formers  by,  means  of  this  document — which  was 
more  like  a  newspaper  run  to  seed  than  anything 
else — for  they  lurked  in  odd  corners  and  hid  them 
selves  under  the  shadow  of  large  capitals,  so  we 
never  found  out  who  the  performers  were  till  we 
had  time  to  make  a  careful  study  of  our  playbill 
after  we  returned  home.  These  bills  were  grand 
in  large  "  caps,"  of  a  peculiarly  attenuated  descrip 
tion,  which  looked  as  if  they  had  squeezed  them 
selves  as  thin  as  they  could  to  get  as  many  as 
possible  into  one  bill.  The  bill  itself  had  a  peculiar 
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faiiit  oily  smell — which  at  this  present  time  is 
associated  with  orange-peel,  saw-dust,  gas,  and  tan, 
as  odours  especially  theatrical — and  the  amount  of 
printers'  ink  you  received  for  your  twopence  was 
something  astounding.  Nevertheless,  order  or  no 
order,  I  had  to  pay  twopence  for  my  bill.  I  took 
my  seat  prepared  to  be  captious  and  find  fault  with 
everything.  I  glared  at  people,  and  made  audible 
remarks  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  actors.  My 
friend,  not  being  sufficiently  impressed  with  the 
dignity  of  the  situation,  began  to  applaud  every 
thing  as  heretofore,  but  I  gave  him  a  contemptuous 
look  beneath  which  he  quailed  and  became  suffi 
ciently  miserable  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  I 
think  I  had  considerable  altercation  with  a  gentle-, 
man  about  a  hat  that  night.  I  believe  I  threat 
ened  to  punch  the  head  of  an  individual  because  he 
made  an  irrelevant  remark,  something  about  "sit 
down  in  front,"  which  I  considered  personally  in 
sulting  to  a  gentleman  who  had  come  in  without 
paying,  who,  therefore,  was  entitled  to  do  as  he 
pleased.  I  know  1  involved  myself  in  several 
broils  with  the  attendants,  and  once  threatened  to 
send  in  my  card  to  the  manager.  Over  a  sub 
sequent  supper  I  began  to  lament  to  my  friend  on 
the  decline  of  the  drama,  and  even  ventured  to 
hint  to  him — I  shall  never  forget  the  horror 
depicted  on  his  honest  countenance — that  Shak- 
speare  was  a  humbug.  Let  us  drop  the  curtain  over 
the  sad  scene  presenting  the  effects  of  a  young  man 
"  going  in  with  an  order.'" 

Since  then  my  experience   of  orders   has   been 
something    surprising — I  have    been    a    victim    to 
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them.  When  I  accepted  that  greasy  free  admission 
to  the  Roarable  many  years  ago,  how  little  did  I 
imagine  I  was  constructing  a  terrible  Frankenstein 
which  was  eventually  to  be  a  heavy  burden  unto 
me.  I  am  known  to  many  of  my  acquaintances — 
not  as  a  literary  man — but  as  "  a  fellow  who  can 
get  orders,  you  know."  I  am  popularly  supposed 
to  carry  a  row  of  stalls  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
a  private  box  or  two  in  my  hat,  and  be  able  to 
distribute  dress-circle  tickets  broadcast.  They 
seem  to  fancy  I  am  a  peripatetic  box-office  where 
no  money  is  taken.  It  really  seems  to  be  the 
leading  idea  in  the  minds  of  many  people  that 
authors  and  journalists  were  created  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  free  admissions  for  their 
friends  to  theatrical  entertainments.  The  follow 
ing  conversation  will  frequently  occur  when  I  meet 
an  acquaintance  I  have  not  seen  for  years.  He 
says,  "  What  are  you  doing  now  ?"  I  reply  with 
an  honest  pride,  and  wonder  what  effect  the 
intelligence  will  have  upon  him,  "  I  am  writing 
leaders  for  the  Perennial  Percussion-cap."  "  Oh, 
are  you  indeed  \"  he  replies,  never  thinking  of 
congratulating  me  on  my  important  post  on  the 
staff  of  that  admirable  periodical,  "  then  of 
course  you  could  manage  something  for  the 
theatres.  Post  me  a  couple  of  stalls  for  Covent 
Garden,  or  a  private  box  for  Drury-lane  to-morrow 
night — I  don't  at  all  mind  which  it  is."  I  mutter 
something  about  fearing  that  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  manage  it.  But  he  rejoins,  "  Oh,  nonsense ; 
you  fellows  connected  with  the  papers  can  always 
do  anything  of  that  kind."  This  is  without  doubt 
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the  principle  many  people  work  on.  I  have  known 
the  editor  of  one  of  the  best  of  our  weekly  papers, 
who,  after  buying  a  hat,  ordered  it  to  be  sent  home 
to  the  office.  Directly  the  shopman  heard  the 
name  of  the  paper  mentioned  he  whispered  in  a 
mysterious  manner  that  he  should  be  most  thankful 
if  the  gentleman  could  give  him  orders  for  any 
of  the  theatres.  What  an  absurd  and  monstrous 
system  it  seems  to  be !  What  would  this  shop 
man  have  said  if  my  friend  had  asked  him  for 
an  order  for  a  travelling  cap  ?  Does  our  butcher 
supply  us  with  meat  for  nothing,  or  is  our  tailor 
in  the  habit  of  furnishing  us  gratis  with  coat  and 
trousers  ?  Of  course  not  :  then  why  on  earth 
should  people  expect  to  go  to  theatres  for  nothing  ? 
Theatrical  performances  are  a  luxury — they  are 
one  of  the  amusements,  not  one  of  the  necessities 
of  life,  and  surely  ought  to  be  paid  for.  A  man 
who  would  shrink  from  borrowing  half-a-crown  of 
you,  thinks  nothing  of  asking  for  a  couple  of  stalls 
that  come  to  fourteen  shillings.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  managers  themselves  are  to  a 
certain  extent  to  blame  in  this  matter :  they  are 
too  obliging  and  too  courteous  to  people  who 
present  themselves  and  demand  the  right  of  admis 
sion.  The  people  who  apply  to  them — frequently 
with  no  greater  right  than  unblushing  impudence 
invariably  gives — never  seem  to  think  the  managers 
are  conferring  a  favour  by  granting  gratuitous 
admission,  but  imagine  they  are  placing  the  manager 
under  an  obligation  by  accepting  his  kindness.  The 
name  of  these  harpies,  who  are  the  curse  of 
theatrical  managers'  lives,  and  who  boast  their 
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"  connection  with  the  press  "  as  a  reason  for  their 
importunity,  is  legion ;  and  when  one  sees  the 
number  of  these  grubby  persons  who  clutch  so 
eagerly  at  orders,  one  is  thankful  that  their  con 
nection  with  the  press  is  not  real  but  only  boasted. 
If  it  were  real  to  what  a  depth  the  fourth  estate 
must  have  sunk  ! 

Another  misery  connected  with  the  matter  of 
orders  is  receiving  tickets  for  a  very  capital  entertain 
ment  on  an  occasion  when  you  cannot  possibly  make 
use  of  them.  Being  personally  acquainted  with  a 
good  many  theatrical  managers,  they  frequently  pay 
me  the  compliment  of  sending  me  stalls  or  a  private 
box  for  some  of  their  performances.  These  I  accept 
with  pleasure,  just  as  I  would  a  copy  of  my  friend 
Carol's  latest  volume  of  poems,  or  a  sketch  by  my 
friend  Pearlytint.  This  is  altogether  a  different 
thing  to  demanding  them  as  a  right.  The  other 
day  I  had  a  pleasant  fat-looking  envelope  arrive, 
containing  stalls  for  that  evening's  representations 
at  the  Royal  Monastic  Theatre,  with  the  manager's 
compliments.  I  cannot  go  myself,  but  at  once 
think  of  fifty  people  who  will  be  delighted  to  do  so. 
I  exclude  from  my  mind  all  the  harpies  who  are 
always  worrying  me,  and  think  of  several  people  to 
whom  a  good  theatrical  entertainment  is  a  great 
treat.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  so  I  jump  into 
a  hansom  and  drive  off  to  Mrs.  Charming's,  in 
"Woburn  Square,  and  think  how  little  Rosie's  eyes 
will  sparkle  when  she  hears  the  reason  of  my  call. 
"  Yes,  Mrs.  Charming  is  in,"  says  the  servant. 

Presently  the  lady  appears.     "Why,  Mr.  ,  we 

don't   often  see  you  so  early  in  the  day  !"     "  No, 
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Mrs.  Charming;"  I  reply,  "  but  the  fact  is  I  have 
some  stalls  for  the  Monastic,  and  I  thought  it 
possible  you  might  care  to  use  them."  Mrs. 
Charming  smiles,  and  Rosie's  lips  shape  the  words 
"  You  dear  old  thing/'  as  plainly  as  possible.  She 
says  she  should  be  most  delighted,  and  so  would 
Rosie,  and  then  asks  when  they  are  for.  I  reply 
for  to-night.  Her  countenance  falls,  and  she  says 
she  cannot  possibly  go  to-night,  as  she  has  an  old 
aunt  coming  up  from  the  country — why  do  old 
aunts  always  come  up  from  the  country  at  awkward 
and  inopportune  times  ? — and  it  will  hardly  do  to 
be  away  when  she  arrives  :  now  had  it  been  yester 
day  or  to-morrow  evening  they  could  have  managed 
it ;  she  really  is  very  sorry.  Rosie  pouts  and  says 
it  is  a  shame,  and  I  go  away  feeling  I  have  not 
made  the  success  I  had  intended.  You  see  it  irri 
tates  people  to  have  tempting  things  shown  to  them 
when  they  know  they  cannot  possess  them.  Where 
shall  I  go  now?  I  will  call  on  the  Prettypet 
girls  in  Montague  Place,  they  will  be  glad  enough 
to  go  with  that  awkward  gangling  brother  of  theirs. 
I  knock  at  the  door ;  the  young  ladies  are  gone  out, 
and  will  not  be  in  till  five  o'clock  :  it  will  not  do 
to  wait  till  then,  but  I  tell  Mary  to  say  I  called 
with  some  tickets  for  the  theatre,  for  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  spiteful,  and  wish  to  make  some  one  un 
comfortable.  I  know  what  I  will  do  now.  I 
will  take  them  to  Chuckler;  he  is  staying  with 
some  friends  for  a  few  days,  and  would  be  delighted 
to  go.  It  was  only  the  other  day  he  said  he 
wanted  to  go  to  the  Monastic.  Supposing  he  should 
be  out  ?  No  he  is  not  out,  I  find,  and  he  is  de- 
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lighted  to  see  me.  Will  he  go  to  the  Monastic 
Theatre  to-night,  I  ask?  His  countenance  falls. 
"  My  dear  fellow/'  he  replies,  "  nothing  I  should 
have  liked  better,  hut  the  fact  is  my  father's  just 
come  up  to  town,  and  I  don't  like  to  leave  him. 
Any  other  time,  you  know,  I  should  have  been 
delighted."  "  But  why  not  take  your  father  there, 
Chuckler  ?"  say  I,  getting  desperate.  But  he  seems 
to  think  that  will  scarcely  do,  as  he  has  just  come 
eight  hundred  miles — or  some  tremendous  distance 
— by  rail  and  feels  rather  tired.  He  insists,  how 
ever,  upon  my  coming  up  and  being  introduced  to 
him.  I  spend  about  an  hour  chatting,  and  begin 
to  think  my  cab-fare  must  be  getting  enormous. 
It  is  getting  very  late  now,  and  in  desperation  I 
drive  off  to  George  Genial's,  at  St.  John's  Wood, 
and  find  him  and  his  charming  little  wife  just 
sitting  down  to  dinner.  Of  course  they  cannot 
go ;  if  they  had  only  known  an  hour  ago,  before 
George  had  agreed  to  spend  the  evening  next 
door ;  "  besides,"  says  Mrs.  Genial,  with  her 
sweetest  smile,  "  I  could  never  be  dressed  in 
time."  "  Sit  down  and  have  some  dinner,  old 
fellow,"  says  George.  But  I  am  weary  and  savage, 
and  refuse  to  be  comforted.  I  make  calls  on  many 
more  of  my  friends ;  all  of  them  would  have  been 
most  delighted  to  have  gone,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  something  that  prevented  them,  and  all  look 
upon  me  with  indignation  for  bringing  the  right 
thing  at  the  wrong  time. 

That  evening  certain  stalls  at  the  Royal  Monastic 
Theatre  were  unoccupied,  although  money  was 
being  turned  away  from  the  doors ;  nearly  a  whole 
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day  of  the  present  writer's  valuable  time  had  been 
wasted,  he  had  expended  a  small  fortune  on  cab- 
hire,  he  had  entirely  lost  his  temper,  and  had  made 
a  few  people  miserable,  if,  indeed  he  had  not  added 
to  his  number  of  enemies,  and  all  because  he  had 
some  gratuitous  admissions  to  the  theatre  sent  him. 
Moral : — "  Stand  not  upon  your  order  of  going,  but 
pay  your  money  at  the  doors  like  a  man,  for  it  is 
cheaper  in  the  end." 
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THE  place  is  Dover  and  the  period  is  yesterday. 
If  you  wish  to  be  scrupulously  particular.  I 
will  give  you  a  place  within  a  place,  and  will  ap 
point  a  rendezvous  opposite  to  the  group  of  hotels 
whose  faces  look  upon  the  inner  basin  of  Dover 
Harbour,  and  whose  backs  are  turned  upon  the 
station  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company. 
If  you  are  inclined  to  be  over-exact,  I  will  give  you 
a  time  within  a  time,  and  will  name  you  the  hour  of 
our  meeting  as  a  quarter  to  nine  o'clock  ante 
meridian.  It  is  a  curious  place  for  meeting  this,  is 
it  not  ?  It  is  what  an  American  would  call  a  one- 
eyed  quay.  At  first  glance  one  would  suppose  that 
the  Doverians  and  the  visitors  to  their  town  had 
but  four  objects  in  life — eating,  drinking,  smoking, 
and  sleeping,  for  out  of  a  dozen  houses  along  the 
quay  most  assuredly  eleven  of  them  are  hotels  or 
public-houses.  One  is  puzzled  to  think  wherefore 
this  can  be  till  one  remembers  that  one  is  on  the 
high  road  to  France,  but  before  one  can  arrive 
thither  one  has  to  pass  through  the  kingdom  of  His 
Most  Puissant  Majesty  King  Mai  de  Mer,  an  auto 
crat  against  whose  tyranny  there  is  no  appeal. 
Britannia  was  formerly  supposed,  according  to  high 
lyrical  authority,  to  "  rule  the  waves :"  she  does 
nothing  of  the  kind,  they  are  under  the  control  of 
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the  monarch  already  alluded  to,  and  it  is  a  melan 
choly  fact  that  "  Britons  ever,  ever,  ever,  shall  be 
slaves"  to  King  Mai  de  Mer.  They  endeavour, 
however,  to  propitiate  him  in  the  way  of  meat  offer 
ings  in  the  form  of  substantial  dinners,  and  drink 
offerings  in  the  guise  of  bottled  stout,  and  burn  the 
incense  of  tobacco  before  him  in  order  that  they 
may  mollify  his  anger.  Thus  it  is  that  these  various 
hostelries,  such  as  Reliefs  Hotel  de  Londres,  the 
Swan  Inn,  Hotel  de  Paris,  Royal  and  Commercial 
Boarding  House,  Newing's  Telegraph  Boarding 
House,  Rose  and  Crown,  Cinque  Port  Arms, 
Podevin's  King's  Head  Hotel,  with,  first  and  fore 
most,  Diver's  Dover  Castle  Hotel  and  the  Lord 
Warden,  are  established  on  the  frontier  of  his  king 
dom  to  fortify  bold  warriors  for  the  coming  struggle, 
or  to  serve  as  a  species  of  hospital  for  those  return 
ing  sick  and  wearied  from  the  fight.  A  powerful 
monarch  is  King  Mai  de  Mer.  The  boldest  colonel 
in  the  French  army  would  rather  endure  the  most 
disastrous  campaign  than  go  through  an  hour's 
conflict  with  his  troops.  King  Mai  de  Mer  is  the 
most  valuable  ally  we  have ;  as  long  as  we  have  him 
upon  our  side  there  is  not  the  remotest  chance  of  a 
French  invasion  :  he  is  our  stanch  supporter  and 
protector.  This  fact  is  scarcely  sufficiently  known 
or  properly  understood.  If  it  were,  I  fancy  we 
should  hear  no  more  talk  of  absurd  projects  of 
tunnelling  under  the  straits  of  Dover. 

But  no  matter.  The  time  is  a  quarter  to  nine, 
indeed  the  hands  of  the  clock  above  the  swing 
bridge  have  travelled  on  five  minutes  whilst  I  have 
been  gossiping  with  you.  It  is  now  ten  minutes  to 
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nine  and  you  are  conscious  of  a  stir  and  a  bustle 
which  is  increasing  every  moment.  You  notice  too 
that  the  crowd  you  see  about  the  quay  is  not  the 
ordinary  crowd  of  a  sea-port  town :  there  is  some 
thing  over  and  above  the  grubby,  grimy  colliers,  the 
swarthy  engineer,  the  salt-cured  fisherman,  and  the 
quid-chewing  and  incessantly-expectorating  skipper. 
There  is  a  smartness  and  a  trimness  about  the 
laziest  of  loafing  boatman,  there  is  a  general  dis 
position  on  the  part  of  the  populace  to  carry  pack 
ages  (for  a  consideration),  and  an  intense  desire 
evinced  by  lazy  mankind  to  shove  violently  at 
heavily  laden  barrows  (also  for  a  consideration). 
Well-dressed  people  mingle  with,  what  Mrs.  Brown 
would  call,  "  members  of  the  sea-faring  persuasion/' 
stalwart  youths  in  faultless  suits  of  tweeds,  and 
pretty  pets  in  the  most  provoking  print  dresses. 
Paterfamilias  is  there  with  the  anxieties  of  count 
less  bills  left  behind  him,  only  exceeded  by  the  an 
ticipations  of  the  endless  reckonings  already  arranged 
for  him  by  the  brigands  of  France  and  the  swindlers 
of  Switzerland.  Materfamilias  is  also  there  attired 
in  some  extraordinary  confection  of  alpaca,  which 
she  flatters  herself  is  a  travelling  dress,  and  in  the 
most  dilapidated  mushroom  straw  hat  in  the  world. 
"  What  are  these  so  withered  and  so  wild  in  their 
attire,"  and  why  do  they  wander  about  in  these 
parts  with  haste  and  anxiety  written  upon  their 
countenances?  There  is  evidently  something  going 
on.  You  are  right — there  is.  No,  you  are  not 
exactly  right.  There  is  something  going  off 
presently,  and  that  is  the  Calais  boat,  which  de 
parts  hence  at  a  quarter  to  ten.  Come  with  me 
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into  the  Dover  Castle  Hotel  and  have  a  peep  into 
the  coffee-room.  "  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Divers  ? 
No,  I  am  not  going  across  this  morning.  Just 
going  to  see  the  boat  off,  you  know."  I  declare 
Mrs.  Divers  seems  to  have  discovered  the  secret  of 
perpetual  juvenescence  and  does  not  look  a  day 
older  than  she  did  when  I  first  crossed  over  from 
this  port  fifteen  years  ago.  See  what  hasty  break 
fasts  are  being  taken  !  What  a  clattering  of  knives 
and  forks,  what  a  shouting  for  bills  and  a  hurrying 
about  of  waiters  there  is.  Some  youths  are  valiantly 
going  in  for  pale  ale,  and  some,  indeed,  are 
sufficiently  courageous  to  venture  upon  bottled 
stout.  There  are  tempting  breakfasts  untouched 
by  sleepy-eyed  girls,  and  there  is  an  ancient  Briton 
in  blue  paint — I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  blue  pilot 
cloth — who  is  cutting  away  at  a  prime  bit  of  roast 
beef  as  if  he  was  eating  for  a  wager,  and  the  wager 
was  to  eat  sixty  slices  in  sixty  half-minutes. 
"  Boots "  comes  in  laden  with  shawls  and  hand 
bags,  there  is  a  continual  swinging  of  doors  and  a 
rattling  of  barrows.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  noise. 
The  waiters  and  porters  are  merry  and  conversational, 
for  it  is  an  everyday  occurrence  with  them  ;  the 
guests  are  morose  and  monosyllabic  in  their  talk, 
for  they  have  a  hard  day's  work  before  them. 

Let  us  look  in,  on  our  way  down  to  the  pier, 
at  the  Lord  Warden.  Here  we  shall  find  the  same 
kind  of  thing  going  on.  Big  green  barrows — 
looking  like  costermongers'  "  flying  bedsteads " 
after  they  had  taken  an  Oxford  degree — are  standing 
at  the  door  filled  with  luggage ;  the  hall  is  blockaded 
with  carpet-bags,  hat-boxes,  and  portmanteaux.  In 
K  2 
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the  coffee-room  most  of  the  breakfasts  are  coming 
to  a  termination.      A   few  people,  who  are  always 
late,  are    dawdling    over    their   repast   under    the 
absurd  impression  that  because  they  are  so  close  to 
the  pier  the  boat  will  wait  five  or  ten  minutes  for 
them.     There  is  a  twenty-four  hours'  bride  and  her 
husband   having    a    dispute,    something    about    a 
dressing-case  at  the  corner  table.     She   wanted   it 
with  her  to  put  her  feet  on  ;  he  has  thoughtlessly 
had  it  "  booked  through."     She   pouts  and  is  by 
no  means  best  pleased  :  he,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
something  about  it  being  unreasonable.     Poor  child  ! 
she  has  discovered  even  in  these  early  days  that  the 
man  she  has  taken  for  better  or  for  worse  has  more 
of  the  worse  than  the  better  about  him,  and  is  by 
no  means  the  preux  chevalier  she  had  fancied  him 
to  be.     Ah  !  ye  husbands,  how  little  know  ye  of  the 
tender  character  of  womankind,  and  how  you  wound 
them  by  your  gaucherie  and  want  of  thought.      If 
husbands  were  only  a  little  more  polite — I  put  the 
question  of  loving  aside  altogether — the  cases    in 
the  Divorce  Court  would  be  fewer.      This  poor  girl, 
the  pet  of  her  home   she   may    be,    has    already 
ventured  to  think  she  has  been  a  fool,  and  to  look 
forward  with  dread  to  a  six  weeks'  tour  in  Switzer 
land  with  the  husband  of  her  choice,  whereas  a  little 
decent  suavity  on   his   part  would  have  made  her 
idolize  him.     Thus,  my  brethren,  do  we  see —    But 
hold  !    It  is  past  nine  o'clock  and  the  last  bills  are 
being  settled  at  the    Lord  Warden,  and  the  land 
lord  is  bowing  out  the  latest  guests ;    there  is  no 
time  for  the  preaching  of  sermons,  nor  the  improving 
of  occasions  in  this   fast  high-pressure   age.     The 
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last  barrow  is  departing  from  the  door  as  we  emerge. 
As  we  follow  it  along  the  pier,  'mid  the  shouting  of 
porters  and  yeo-yeoing  of  sailors ;  'mid  the  rumble- 
tumble  noise  which  only  belongs  to  barrows  on  piers, 
'mid  the  clink-clank  of  the  windlass,  the  whistle 
of  ropes  as  they  run  through  blocks,  the  soldier's 
bugle-call  ringing  out  clear  and  musical  from  the 
heights,  the  ting-tang  of  the  brightly  burnished 
steamboat  bell — in  short,  such  a  combination  of 
pleasant  sounds — we  half  regret  we  have  not  made 
up  our  minds  to  take  passage  across  the  channel  in 
the  good  steamship  Napoleon,  whose  white  funnels, 
looking  cream  colour  beside  the  snowy  steam  there 
from,  we  have  just  caught  sight  of. 

It  is  the  finest  of  fine  autumn  mornings :  the  sea 
is  bright  and  sparkling,  "  calm  as  a  duck-pond  "  you 
say  to  yourself.  The  white  cliffs,  topped  with  green 
sward,  never  looked  better,  and  the  grand  old  castle 
looks  as  grand  and  majestic  as  ever  ;  you  have  had  a 
delicious  dip  in  the  sea,  and  a  good  pull  at  the 
perpetual  tankard  of  ozone,  you  feel  very  hungry, 
you  are  in  tremendous  spirits,  and  fancy  you  are  up 
to  anything.  This  perhaps  in  some  small  measure 
justifies  a  desire  to  embark.  When,  however,  we 
arrive  at  the  steamer  and  see  the  uncomfortable 
way  in  which  she  heaves  up  and  down,  as  if  to  give 
her  passengers  a  foretaste  of  miseries  in  store,  and 
note  that  her  funnels  are  spray-beaten,  that  the 
decks  look  drenched,  the  brass-work  salted,  and 
her  foresail  hanging  out  to  dry ;  when  we  see  a  fat 
oleaginous,  misanthropic  steward  trundling  a  mop, 
and  notice  that  the  passengers  already  on  board  are 
beginning  to  look  yellow  and  smile  weakly  like 
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faint  fools,  we  are  glad  enough  that  we  have  not 
been  tempted  into  so  rash  an  undertaking.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  people  become  sea- sick  by  antici 
pation,  and  that  many  of  the  passengers  from  Dover 
to  Calais  often  suffer  their  acutest  misery  on  the  Ad 
miralty  Pier.  This  can  easily  be  seen  at  a  glance  by 
contrasting  those  standing  close  to  me,  who  are  just 
about  to  embark,  and  those  who  are  above  me 
leaning  over  the  rail  which  bounds  the  inside  walk 
of  the  raised  promenade.  The  former  look  like 
people  who  had  been  almost  made  into  a  curry  and 
then  had  an  attack  of  yellow  jaundice  :  the  latter 
seem  to  be  the  most  rosy,  healthy  specimens  of 
young  England  in  existence.  People  dress  so  badly, 
too,  so  hideously  for  a  sea  voyage.  I  do  not  expect 
them  to  be  smart,  but  I  do  expect  them  to  be  suit 
ably  attired.  For  the  most  part  they  are  vulgarly 
dressed,  and  in  clothes  by  no  means  suited  for  a 
sea-trip.  Look  at  those  five  daughters  in  cinnamon- 
coloured,  badly  fitting  alpaca  dresses,  Leghorn  hats 
decorated  with  artificial  poppies.  Did  you  ever  see 
anything  so  absurd  ?  Just  contrast  them  with  that 
pretty  girl  looking  down  upon  us.  See  how  ex 
quisitely  is  her  simple  lilac  print  dress  and  fichu 
made,  how  snow-white  is  her  frilled  petticoat,  and 
how  charming  is  her  little  hat  with  black  cocks' 
feathers  !  What  a  bevy  of  well-dressed  pretty  girls 
are  leaning  upon  these  railings,  and  how  bonny 
they  look  with  their  diaphanous  drapery  pouting 
through  the  iron  work,  and  what  bien  chausses  feet 
and  dainty  ankles  are  sometimes  unconsciously  re 
vealed.  One  may  well  denominate  this  attractive 
gallery,  the  dress  circle,  and  most  assuredly  our 
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present  situation  is  the  pit.  One  feels  just  as  one 
does  when  gazing  up  from  the  somewhat  plebeian 
pit  of  a  theatre  into  a  brilliant  assemblage  in  the 
boxes. 

The  clock  below  the  dress  circle  points  to  9'25, 
the  green  barrows  are  wheeled  on  one  side  by 
active  porters,  and  a  policeman  takes  his  sta 
tion  at  the  gangway.  An  official  walks  down  the 
line  saying  quietly,  without  any  hurry  or  bustle, 
"  Stand  clear,  please  •"  a  whistle  is  heard  in  the 
distance,  another  official  puts  on  a  glove,  does 
something  mysterious  with  a  switch  at  the  edge  of 
the  quay,  works  a  miniature  semaphore;  and  changes 
a  Lilliputian  signal,  the  bell  on  board  the  steamer 
ting-tangs  merrily,  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  train  which  left  Victoria  Station  at  7'40 
glides  slowly  in.  The  guard  holds  out  a  dispatch 
which  is  received  by  our  official  as  the  break  passes, 
and  the  train  itself  is  shunted  to  a  platform  a  little 
beyond  for  the  passengers  to  alight.  The  porters 
suddenly  become  tremendously  active.  Some  of 
them  speak  French  with  a  faultless  accent,  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  what  a  superior  race  of  men 
they  must  be.  They  seize  upon  bags  and  boxes 
and  shoot  them  down  a  slide  into  the  boat,  with  a 
monotonous  "  Hi-hi !"  to  give  notice  to  their  mates 
who  receive  them  below.  The  passengers  toddle 
down,  some  of  them  looking  dazed  and  uncomfor 
table,  many  as  if  they  were  half  asleep,  and  all  as  if 
they  wanted  their  breakfast.  The  clock  now  points 
to  9'30.  Again  the  green  barrows  are  shifted; 
again  the  porters  relapse  into  temporary  idleness. 
Once  more  the  whistle  is  heard,  the  tintinabulation 
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is  repeated  on  the  steamer,  and  the  South-Easteru 
train  which  left  Charing  Cross  at  7'40  pulls  up 
before  us.  Then  do  the  porters  become  almost 
frantic,  and  an  unceasing  shower  of  carpet-bags, 
canvas-bags,  leather-bags,  iron-bound  boxes,  brass- 
bound  boxes,  portmanteaux  with  covers,  and  trunks 
without  covers,  are  rained  down  the  shoot.  A  great 
many  passengers  are  turned  out  of  this  train  :  there 
are  gentlemen  in  tourists'  suits,  and  there  are  youths 
with  knapsacks,  and  enthusiasts  with  fishing-rods : 
there  is  Mossoo  in  all  his  glory  in  the  most  braided 
and  be-frogged  of  overcoats  and  the  most  hideous 
of  travelling  caps  :  there  is  a  gentleman  with  four 
pointers,  who  will  drag  their  chains  round  every 
body's  legs,  will  not  go  down  the  steps,  but 
make  short  runs,  with  their  mouths  open,  at  the 
active  porters :  there  is  a  lady's  maid  who  has  lost 
her  mistress,  and  there  is  a  footman  in  a  yellow  and 
black-striped  waistcoat  who  has  lost  his  senses  and 
looks  either  like  a  walking  Austrian  sentry-box  or 
like  a  zebra  with  a  mustard  plaster  on  his  stomach : 

there  is Yes,  I  know  I  have  not  half  described 

the  varieties  of  these  birds  of  passage,  but  you  see 
it  is  9'36  now  and  the  boat  ought  to  leave  at  9'35. 
Let  us  go  round  to  the  shoot.  Ah,  I  thought  so, 
it  is  all  this  vast  amount  of  baggage  detaining 
them.  My  pet  in  the  lilac  print  sees  some  one 
she  knows  on  board  and  is  smiling  sweetly,  and,  oh, 
horror !  kissing  her  hand.  Would  that  I  could 
get  at  that  stalwart  pleasant-looking  Saxon  in 
irreproachable  tweeds  who  is  grinning  with  such 
insufferable  insouciance  on  board,  for  she  evidently 
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does  know  him  :  there  is  no  mistake  about  it.  Ah, 
why  am  I  not  six  feet  two  in  height,  why  have  I 
not  long  sandy  whiskers,  and  why  do  not  pets  in 
lilac  prints  kiss  their  hands  to  me  ?  What  are 
those  black  canvas  bags  being  quietly  slid  down 
the  shoot,  carefully  counted,  and  deposited  in  the 
fore-part  of  the  vessel  ?  Those  are  the  mails  which 
will  be  delivered  in  Paris  this  evening.  What  a  lot 
of  them  there  are  to-day  !  There  goes  the  last  of 
them.  Another  bell !  "  Now  for  the  shore  "  is 
shouted,  the  gangway  is  withdrawn,  and  a  few 
stragglers  come  bounding  up  the  green  steps.  I 
gaze  up  at  the  dress  circle :  I  see  pet  in  a  lilac 
print  smiling  and  nodding  more  than  ever,  and 
showing  a  great  deal  more  stocking  and  broderie 
Anglaise  than  she  has  the  least  idea  of.  M.  le 
Capitaine,  a  stout,  good-humoured,  veritable  French 
John  Bull,  makes  his  appearance  on  the  paddle- 
box  :  he  says  something  to  a  small  boy  who  shouts 
down  a  brass  tube.  The  steam,  which  has  been 
roaring  louder  and  louder  up  the  funnels,  suddenly 
stops :  the  last  warp  is  cast  off.  The  Napoleon 
takes  a  couple  of  turns  backwards  and  her  head 
swings  round  and  she  is  clear  of  the  quay.  I  take 
off  my  hat  to  several  people  I  know  on  board,  and 
then  to  one  or  two  that  I  don't  know.  I  shake 
my  fist  at  the  stalwart  Saxon  who  does  not  see  me, 
and  kiss  my  hand  to  a  pretty  girl  who  does.  The 
paddles  are  now  reversed  and  volumes  of  black 
smoke  pour  out  of  the  funnels :  in  a  few  seconds 
the  vessel  is  at  full  speed,  and  long  before  we  have 
finished  breakfast  at  the  Marine  Parade  a  faint 
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cloud  of  brown  smoke  in  the  horizon  is  all  that 
remains  to  mark  the  course  of  the  fast  mail-boat 
Napoleon.  If  you  ask  that  polite  official  who  has 
just  been  noting  the  exact  time  of  departure  of  the 
steamer  in  a  small  book,  he  will  inform  you  that  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  passengers 
are  now  on  their  way  to  Calais  in  her. 
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"  T'LL  be  dashed  if  I  go  across  to-night;  it's 
J_  blowing  like  the  revel/' 
I  had  been  dreaming  that  I  was  in  a  terrific  storm 
on  the  lagoon,  and  I  was  awakened  suddenly  by  the 
train  coming  to  a  standstill  and  the  above  remark 
of  a  fellow-passenger.  I  had  smoked  and  slumbered 
most  of  the  way  from  Paris  to  Amiens,  and  I  had 
slept  soundly  all  the  way. from  Amiens  to  Calais. 
I  was  sad  at  heart,  for  I  had  parted  with  the  Un 
limited,  and  I  was  on  my  way  back  again  to  dreary 
old  London.  I  parted  from  the  Unlimited  in  sorrow, 
but  not  in  anger,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  our  parting 
was  a  matter  of  necessity.  To  our  horror  we  found 
our  funds  ran  very  short.  I  was  obliged  to  be  in 
town  on  a  particular  day,  so  the  Unlimited  gene 
rously  consented  to  stay  in  Paris  and  negotiate  a 
loan :  we  both  emptied  our  pockets,  we  put  our 
money  together  and  found  we  had  enough  to  pay 
for  one  through  ticket  and  something  over.  I 
think  that  something  over  must  have  been  some 
thing  considerable,  for  I  know  with  the  amount  we 
had  a  superb  farewell  dinner  at  Bignon's,  which 
caused  us  to  separate  the  very  best  of  friends  and 
each  thinking  the  other  to  be  the  very  best  fellow 
in  the  world.  I  know  when  I  shook  hands  with 
the  Unlimited  on  the  steps  of  the  Cercle  des  Chemins 
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de  Fer,  before  stepping  into  my  cab  that  was  to 
convey  me  to  the  railway  station,  I  thought  I  saw  a 
tear  glistening  in  his  manly  eye,  but  that  may  have 
been  fancy  after  all.      1  found  the  train  very  full, 
and  I   discovered,   after  paying  for  my  ticket,  that 
I  had  only   three   francs  and  a  two-shilling  piece 
left  to  carry  me   home.     This  did  not  disturb  me 
particularly,  as  I  reckoned  I  should  sleep  most  of 
the  way  to  Calais,  and  that  I  should  want  very  little 
refreshment  crossing  the  Channel,  should  only  have 
my  cab  to  pay   for   at   Charing  Cross,  and  I  con 
cluded  the  three  francs  would  serve  for  the  former 
and  the  two  shillings  amply   suffice  for  the  latter. 
"  I'll  be  dashed  if  I  go  across  to-night ;  it's  blowing 
like  the  revel/'  said  my  fellow-traveller  to  his  friend 
with    considerable    emphasis.       I    must    say    this 
sounded  very   awful   at  one   o'clock   of  a   stormy 
morning.      It   was   nearly    as  bad  as  Mr.  Peggotty 
saying  he  was  "  gormed."      I    rub    my  eyes    and 
pull  myself  together,  yawn,  light  a  cigarette,  and 
find  we    have    arrived    at    Calais.       It    is    indeed 
blowing  like  the    "  revel "   as    my   fellow-traveller 
remarks.     And  a  very  wild  sort  of  revel  it  seems 
to  be :  the  wind  gets  into  the  carriage  and  nearly 
blows  the  light  out :  it  howls  through  the  station : 
it  whistles  along  the  platform :  it  bangs  doors  :  it 
slaps  people  in  the  face  :  it  drives  a  pitiless  rain  be 
fore  it  which  sifts  in  at  the  window  like  pointed 
pepper.     And  any  one  attempting  to  go  across  to 
night  will  most  assuredly  be  "  dashed "  with  sea- 
water,  if  with  nothing  else.     I  endeavour  to  make 
light  of  it,  but  the  gentleman  who  does  not  \vish  to 
be  dashed  will  not  be  convinced.     Says  he, "  Look 
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here,  don't  you  know."  T  don't  know,  but  I  look. 
"  This  line  of  boats  has  been  very  fortunate,  un 
common  fortunate  ;  they  never  had  an  accident, 
they  ought  to  have  had  twenty  long  ago.  Big 
ship  coming  down  the  Channel  such  a  night  as 
this,  no  lights  shown,  no  look-out  kept — big  ships 
don't  keep  a  look-out  such  a  night  as  this.  On  it 
comes  at  a  tearing  pace,  can't  stop  or  steer ;  it's  on 
to  you  and  over  you,  and  you  are  at  the  bottom 
before  you  know  what's  happened.  Or  a  heavy  sea 
hits  you  a  rap,  and  carries  away  your  rudder,  and 
then  where  are  you;  or  the  water  gets  into  the 
engine-room  and  puts  out  the  fires,  and  where  are 
you  then  ?  Or  say  the  best  of  it,  you  are  fright 
fully  sick,  and  you  are  so  knocked  about  and 
bruised  that  you  are  more  like  a  human  edition  of 
a  Dalmatian  dog  than  anything  else.  Why,  bless 
your  heart,  it  is  blowing  half  a  gale  already, 
and  increasing  every  moment.  And,  after  all, 
what's  the  good,  why  not  stay  here  to-night  ?  Why 
not  stay  in  Calais  till  it  gets  calm  ;  it  can't  blow 
for  ever,  don't  you  know  ?  No,  as  I  said  before, 
I'll  be  dashed  if  I  go  across."  My  friend  went 
further  than  this ;  he  turned  to  his  companion  and 
said  he  would  see  the  railway  company,  the  steam 
boats,  the  harbour  master,  the  whole  affair,  root  and 
branch,  stock,  lock,  and  barrel,  eternally  jaguared 
before  he  attempted  it.  I  do  not  know  what  he 
meant,  but  it  certainly  sounded  very  terrible. 

His  argument  had  such  an  effect  upon  me  that 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would  not  go  across, 
and  I  began  to  consider  which  hotel  I  should  favour 
with  my  patronage.  I  was  oscillating  in  my  mind 
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between  the  Station  Hotel  and  the  Hotel  Dessin, 
when  the  remembrance  that  I  have  only  three  francs 
and  two  shillings  flashes  on  my  mind,  and  I  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  although  it  may  blow  like  a 
thousand  "  revels,"  I  shall  be  compelled  to  be  dashed 
very  considerably  if,  indeed,  the  captain  of  the 
steamer  thinks  well  to  start.  There  is  some  con 
siderable  doubt  about  this.  There  is  a  violent 
jabbering  on  all  sides.  The  guard  tells  us  there 
is  no  chance  whatever  of  the  vessel  starting;  and 
the  ticket-collector  says  that  it  is  going  to  start  at 
once,  and  we  may  think  ourselves  lucky  if  we  get 
on  board  in  time.  They  keep  us  pottering  about 
for  a  long  while,  and  my  only  comfort  is  the 
thought  that  the  steamer  will  have  left  the  pier 
long  before  we  can  possibly  reach  it.  When  at 
last  we  pull  up  at  the  platform  and  are  allowed  to 
get  out,  we  make  inquiries  and  find  the  cap 
tain  has  determined  to  start,  that  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  lose,  and  we  hear  incidentally  that  there 
is  not  a  bed  to  be  had  in  the  town  for  love  or 
money.  This  is  small  satisfaction,  and  looks  as  if 
the  weather  had  been  bad  for  many  days,  and  that 
the  town  was  crammed  with  weather-bound  pas 
sengers.  Directly  I  am  outside  the  station  I  am 
pounced  upon  by  boys  who  want  to  carry  my  bag, 
and  ruffians  who  insist  upon  my  taking  a  fly. 
Mindful  of  my  impecunious  state,  and  unmindful  of 
the  state  of  the  tide,  I  spurn  their  offers.  I  innocently 
fancy  it  is  high  water,  and  that  I  am  within  two 
or  three  minutes7  walk  of  the  steamer.  I  take  my 
bag  in  one  hand,  my  bundle  of  rugs  in  the  other, 
my  umbrella  sometimes  under  my  arm  and  some- 
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times  between  ray  teeth,  and  stagger  out  into  the 
dark  night.  The  wind  is  blowing  savagely,  the 
rain  is  coming  down  spitefully,  the  pointed  pepper 
drifts  into  my  eyes  and  makes  them  smart,  and  I 
seem  as  if  I  were  walking  straight  out  to  sea. 
Coming  from  the  glare  of  the  gaslight  suddenly  into 
the  black  night,  being  twisted  round  and  round  by 
the  wind,  and  being  almost  blinded,  I  walk  straight 
on.  Presently  I  hear  a  frighful  howl.  I  stop  and 
look  round.  A  benevolent  Frenchman  rushes  at 
me  and  seizes  me  by  the  shoulders  and  turns  me 
round  and  points  in  front  of  me.  In  another 
moment  I  might  have  been  over  the  quay  and  up 
to  my  neck  in  the  thick  black  mud  of  Calais 
Harbour.  Again  I  start  in  another  direction.  I 
do  not  know  exactly  where  I  get  to.  I  drift  round 
a  corner.  I  see  lights  moving  along  swiftly. 
Suddenly  I  hear  the  shriek  of  a  railway  whistle  ; 
the  benevolent  Frenchman  rushes  after  me  again, 
and  I  find  I  was  just  about  to  cross  the  railway  in 
front  of  a  locomotive.  I  am  very  short-sighted  and 
I  put  up  my  eye-glass  to  see  where  I  am.  I  find 
my  eye-glass  is  caked  all  over  with  crystallized  spray, 
and  I  cannot  see  so  well  with  it  as  I  can  without. 
My  benevolent  Frenchman  again  seizes  me  by  the 
arm  and  walks  with  me  a  little  way  till  he  is  quite 
certain  I  have  my  face  set  in  the  proper  direction. 
I  then  bid  him  good  night,  and  shake  him  by  the 
hand  and  express  my  hearty  thanks. 

On  I  go,  down  that  interminable  pier,  which 
seems  to  be  at  least  five  miles  long,  and  must,  I 
really  believe,  have  been  especially  stretched  for  this 
particular  occasion.  I  am  nearly  tripped  into  the 
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harbour  by  vast  ropes  and  chains  stretched  across 
my  pathway,  I  run  up  against  posts  and  stumble 
over  balks  of  timber.  The  wind  increases  in 
violence.  It  seems  as  if  there  were  a  large  quantity 
of  spirit-hands  floating  about  in  the  dark  night,  and 
uncommonly  strong  and  muscular  spirit-hands  they 
appear  to  be.  They  slap  me  in  the  face,  they  seize 
my  garments  with  a  wrench,  they  knock  my  hat  off, 
and  positively  bruise  me  with  their  violence.  Then 
there  is  a  struggling,  a  howling,  and  a  whistling, 
and  in  the  distance  the  fearsome  roar  of  the  angry 
ocean.  "  Blowing  like  the  revel !"  I  should  say 
it  was.  A  few  fellow- passengers  pass  me,  but  they 
are  so  occupied  with  fighting  with  the  spirit-hands 
that  they  have  no  time  nor  ability  to  assist  me.  I 
am  too  disheartened  to  speak  to  them  and  they 
pass  on.  My  hands  are  getting  sore  with  carrying 
my  bag,  and  I  am  continually  changing  it  from 
hand  to  hand ;  and  in  doing  this  I  generally  drop 
all  my  impedimenta,  have  my  hat  blown  off.  and  get 
my  eyeglass  round  at  the  back  of  my  neck.  My 
hat  is  well  tethered  by  a  bit  of  string,  so  at  last 
I  give  up  any  attempt  to  keep  it  on  and  walk 
along  bareheaded.  At  last,  after  wandering  about 
for  some  time  in  what  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  insol 
vent  dockyard,  going  under  archways  and  over 
bridges,  I  find  myself  on  the  pier  proper.  Here  all 
my  fellow-passengers  seem  to  haye  disappeared,  and 
I  have  the  whole  place  to  myself.  I  walk  on,  I 
struggle  on,  feeling  hopeless  and  indifferent,  and 
at  the  same  time  having  a  sort  of  suspicion  that 
I  am  the  wrong  side  of  the  harbour  and  shall 
never  reach  the  steamer  at  all.  However,  I  hear 
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a  rumbling  in  the  distance  and  hear  a  noise  of 
wheels  and  the  galloping  of  horses.  It  is  two  of 
the  return  flys,  coming  tearing  back  with  their 
lamps  flaring,  and  trying  to  pass  one  another, 
or  run  into  each  other,  I  know  not  which. 
There  is  a  high  bulwark  on  each  side,  I  know 
the  flymen  cannot  see  me,  and  they  cannot  hear 
me  if  I  shout.  And  if  they  could  both  see  me  and 
hear  me  I  think  they  would  rather  run  over  me 
than  not,  on  account  of  the  scornful  way  I  had 
treated  their  offers  of  assistance.  My  only  chance 
is  to  mount  one  of  the  bulwarks.  I  hesitate  for  a 
moment,  and  as  the  left  hand  one  happens  to  be 
the  broadest  I  choose  that.  I  jump  up  and  just  as 
the  flys  come  tearing  by  with  their  drivers  shouting 
like  fiends,  I  roll  down  at  full  length  on  the  bulwark, 
my  umbrella  flies  a  dozen  yards  ahead  of  me,  and 
I  drop  my  bag  over  the  side.  Fortunately,  1  dis 
cover  that  the  bulwark  on  which  I  mounted  is  only 
a  separation  of  one  part  of  the  pier  from  the 
other,  and  after  creeping  about  on  my  hands  and 
knees  for  some  time  I  am  able  to  discover  my  bag. 
Strange  to  say,  I  do  not  feel  in  any  way  thankful 
for  this.  My  bag  has  become  such  an  intolerable 
burden  to  me,  that  if  it  had  dropped  into  the  water 
I  believe  I  should  have  passed  on  and  felt  heartily 
glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  am  thoroughly  down-hearted. 
I  am  sick  and  dispirited,  I  feel  bruised  all  over,  I 
am  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  I  feel  inclined  to 
sit  down  and  cry.  You  can't  sit  down,  however, 
for  if  you  sit  down  the  wind  blows  you  up,  and  if 
you  stand  up  the  wind  blows  you  down.  A  most 
melancholy  spectacle  I  must  look  as  I  roll  on,  with 
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my  hat  off,  my  face  covered  with  spray,  tears 
coursing  down  my  cheeks,  my  umbrella  in  my 
teeth,  as  I  stagger  under  the  weight  of  my  luggage. 
I  pass  a  ghostly-looking  soldier  in  a  long  blue  cloak. 
I  make  an  attempt  to  salute  him,  and  murmur 
something  about  Bateau  a  vapeur.  He  replies 
sternly  "  Oui,  M'sieu.  Mais  ilfaut  dtpecher"  I  am 
altogether  done.  I  do  not  hurry  myself  in  the 
least.  I  am  utterly  regardless  what  becomes  of  me. 
I  do  not  mind  whether  the  boat  is  gone  or  whether 
I  have  to  walk  about  Calais  all  night. 

At  last  I  see  the  funnel  and  masts  of  a  steamer 
and  think  I  have  arrived  at  my  destination. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  there  are  no  lights,  no  one 
on  board,  no  bustle  nor  blowing  of  steam.  I  pass 
a  second  steamer,  and  a  third,  and  am  equally 
disappointed.  After  I  have  passed  the  third, 
the  spirit-hands  are  at  me  once  more  savagely ; 
they  pluck  at  my  garments,  they  slap  me,  they 
turn  me  about,  they  hit  me  from  all  sides 
at  once,  so  that  1  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
stand  still  or  else  fall  down  flat  on  my  face.  A 
French  sailor  sees  me  exhibiting  signs  of  distress, 
he  bears  down  upon  me,  he  shifts  my  cargo  and 
takes  me  in  tow.  Succour  generally  arrives  when 
you  do  not  require  it,  and  in  two  minutes  I  find 
myself  alongside  the  steamer.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
so  grateful  to  this  French  sailor  for  his  assistance 
that  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart  I  bestow  upon  him 
my  two-franc  piece.  I  then  find  a  stern  douanier 
who  insists  upon  my  paying  three  sous  a-piece  for 
my  two  packages.  I  endeavour  to  persuade  him 
that  they  ought  to  pay  me  for  carrying  them, 
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instead  of  my  having  to   pay  after   all  my  labour. 
He,  however,  will  not  see  it   in  the  same  light.      I 
believe  a  douanier  has  no  more  notion  of  a  joke  than 
a  Scotchman.      I   pay  the  money,    I  descend  the 
green  slimy  steps,  I  am  about   to  pass  along  the 
gangway  when  another  official,  very  stout  and  com 
manding,  stops  me  and  requires  to  know  my  name. 
I   wonder   why   he  does   this.     Is  it,  in   case  the 
vessel  was  wrecked  going  across,  that  they  should  be 
able  to  know  the  names  of  the  passengers  drowned  ? 
I  shudder  and  pass  on  board.      Here  I  find  every 
thing    prepared  for    dirty  weather;    the  skylights 
have  all  their  waterproof  jackets   on  ;  the   super 
fluous    seats    are    all  removed;    the    boats  swung 
inside ;   the  crew  are  getting   into  their   tarpaulin 
coats   and  their  sou'-westers,  and  the   steamer  is 
heaving  up   and  down  in   a  manner   that   is   un 
pleasantly  suggestive  of  what  we  may  expect  when 
we    get    outside.        I    can    see    it    means    getting 
drenched  to  the  skin  at  any  rate,  so  I  descend  to 
the  cabin  to  see  if  it  is  possible   to   get    a  berth. 
Every  berth  is  as  full  as  it   can  hold :    people   are 
sleeping  on  the  table  and  on  the  floor.      Some  are 
beginning  to  be  sick  already,  others   are  groaning 
in  melancholy   fashion,   or  snoring  like   asthmatic 
trombones.     The  steward  has   his   hands   full.      I 
cannot  see  any  chance  of  getting  any  refreshment, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  forego  even  that  modest  bottle 
of  stout  to  which  1  had  looked  forward  with  such 
satisfaction.     It   is  very   evident  I  cannot   find  a 
resting-place  here :  and  even  if  I  could,  the  atmo 
sphere   of   the   place,    with  every  window    closely 
fastened,  is  so  hot  and  stuffy  that  it  is  almost  im- 
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possible  to  breathe.  Once  more  on  deck,  I  find 
that  it  is  not  decided  even  yet  whether  we  start  or 
not.  I  begin  to  wish  that  they  would  not  start, 
as  I  should  not  mind  sleeping  on  board  and  having 
all  the  excitement  of  starting  with  none  of  the 
danger.  I  have  half  a  mind  after  all  to  go  back 
and  stay  in  Calais  till  I  have  a  remittance  sent  to 
me.  I  go  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  I  find  it  is  too 
late  :  the  gangway  has  been  withdrawn.  There  is 
a  deal  of  shouting  and  yelling,  ropes  are  being  cast 
off'  and  coiled,  and  we  are  evidently  on  the  point  of 
starting. 

Most  people,  save  a  small  knot  of  us  who  have 
gathered  under  the  hurricane-deck,  have  gone  below. 
The  doors  and  windows  ot  the  deck-cabins  are  all 
tightly  closed,  and  we  can  see  an  occasional  shadow 
of  somebody  trying  to  peer  out  into  the  dark  night 
through  the  windows.  The  glaring  lamps,  behind 
each  paddle-box,  show  the  crew  in  their  tarpaulins 
and  sou'-westers,  looking  like  grim  old  knights,  and 
a  few  of  the  hardy  passengers,  who  have  put  on  pipes 
and  lighted  cigars,  are  handing  round  brandy-flasks. 
The  lurid  glare  from  the  engine-room  comes  up  now 
and  then  and  makes  this  assemblage  look  more  like 
a  bankrupt  whaling  company  than  anything  else. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of. laughing  and  chaffing  for  a 
time.  It  suddenly  ceases  :  there  is  much  shouting 
and  yelling.  The  lamps  behind  the  paddle-box  are 
put  out ;  every  man  is  at  his  post ;  the  few  deck 
passengers  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  incande 
scent  tips  of  cigars  or  pipes,  which  serve  as  danger- 
signals  and  prevent  any  one  from  running  them 
down.  I  manage  to  get  a  place  close  under  the 
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windward  paddle-box,  where  I  have  a  rest  for  my 
feet,  and  something  that  I  can  hold  on  to  in  case  I 
require  it.  At  first  we  think  we  have  exaggerated 
the  power  of  the  wind,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
have  it  as  rough  as  we  expected,  but  we  are  soon 
undeceived  on  this  point.  There  is  a  pitch  and  a 
roll  about  the  vessel,  before  she  is  well  clear  of  the 
pier,  that  makes  every  one  hold  on  tight  and  look 
out  for  the  most  sheltered  spot  he  can  discover. 
Then  comes  a  thump  and  a  bang;  then  comes  a 
smart  shower  of  spray,  falling  like  shot  and  rattling 
across  the  deck  and  the  steamer  rises  and  the 
steam  snorts  out  of  her  funnel  as  if  in  defiance. 
Then.  I  have  a  good  view  of  all  the  Calais  lights  ; 
now  do  I  see  the  stern  high,  high  above  the  horizon. 
I  turn  round  and  I  look  forward.  I  see  the  head 
going  down  as  if  the  steamer  was  having  a  bit  of 
fun  and  was  trying  to  stand  on  its  bowsprit  as  street- 
boys  do  upon  their  heads.  I  see  a  wave  coming; 
the  boat  will  be  up  again  and  ride  over  it,  I  fancy. 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  it  is  just  too  late.  I  see  the 
head  buried  in  foam,  and  as  she  rises  once  more  a 
stream  of  water  rushes  along  the  deck,  floating 
everything  that  is  floatable,  carrying  some  loose 
planks  right  away  to  the  stern,  and  leaving  us  sit 
ting  in  salt-water  up  to  our  knees.  A  roar  of 
laughter  greeted  this  wetting,  and  the  crew  seemed 
to  think  it  was  excellent  fun,  but  I  began  to  wonder 
if  this  kind  of  thing  was  often  repeated,  whether 
the  sea  might  not  get  into  the  engine-room  and  put 
the  fires  out.  I  called  to  mind  the  noble  boats 
that  run  from  Holy  head  to  Kingstown,  I  thought 
for  the  fiftieth  time  what  a  shame  it  was  that  in 
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this  nineteenth  century  passengers  should  be  so 
often  exposed  to  danger  and  discomfort  in  the  con 
temptible  cockle-shells  that  ply  between  Calais  and 
Dover. 

Matters,  however,  get  worse  as  we  proceed ;  the 
knot  of  passengers  under  the  hurricane-deck  be 
comes  smaller  and  smaller,  they  gradually  stagger  off 
under  the  charge  of  seamen,  and  are  lowered  down 
into  the  cabin  in  a  helpless  state.  The  crew  as 
they  come  past  in  their  dripping  tarpaulin  look  as 
if  they  had  just  been  polished  all  over  with  a  black 
ing  brush.  "  Stiffish  breeze/'  I  say  to  one  of  them, 
as  if  I  were  quite  used  to  this  kind  of  thing. 
"  Yes/'  he  replies,  "  the  wust  passage  we've  had 
this  year."  Then  comes  a  smash  and  a  bang 
against  my  own  particular  paddle-box,  and  I  am 
nearly  pitched  over  to  leeward,  and  I  get  a  return 
stream  from  the  other  end  of  the  vessel  right  over 
my  legs.  Then  I  think  of  that  big  ship  that  I 
fancy  is  bearing  down  the  Channel  with  no  light, 
and  no  look-out,  and  wonder  whether  we  are  keep 
ing  a  look-out.  The  captain's  cabin  is  close  by  me. 
I  can  see  his  shadow  through  the  glass-door.  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  go  and  ask  him  if  he  is  keep 
ing  a  proper  look-out.  Probably  he  would  put  me 
in  irons,  or  mast-head  me  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 
Fancy  being  mast-headed  in  such  a  gale  as  this  ! 
Slap  bang  come  the  heavy  seas,  striking  her  some 
times  at  one  end  and  sometimes  at  the  other,  but 
oftener  in  the  middle.  I  feel  inclined  to  quote 
the  words  of  the  music-hall  song,  "  Slap,  bang, 
here  we  are  again,"  only  the  bang  slaps  the  ship 
so  rapidly  that  I  do  not  know  where  we  are  again. 
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Still  we  go  on,  the  stream  roaring  savagely  up  the 
salt-crusted  funnel,  sometimes  one  paddle-wheel  in  the 
water  and  sometimes  the  other,  but  rarely  both  im 
mersed  at  the  same  time.  The  whole  ship  straining, 
working,  and  creaking  as  if  it  were  going  to  pieces — 
the  engines  clanking  and  throbbing,  and  a  lurid 
glow  bursting  up  the  hatchway  every  now  and  then, 
as  if  to  assure  us  the  water  had  not,  as  yet,  put 
the  fires  out.  Now  the  sea  seems  to  change  its 
tactics  a  little.  It  persistently  breaks  over  the 
deck  cabins,  and  lashes  them  so  severely  every  now 
and  then  that  I  expect  to  see  their  windows 
smashed.  Every  time  a  sea  takes  her  at  this  part, 
do  you  observe  ghastly  faces  pressed  against  the 
panes  trying  to  see  what  is  going  to  happen  next. 
Then  do  the  shrieks  of  women  and  the  groans  of 
the  helplessly  sea-sick  come  mingled  with  the  rat 
tling  of  cordage,  the  clanking  of  chains,  the  hoarse 
shouting  through  the  speaking-trumpet,  the  snore  of 
the  steam — for  the  steam  snores  like  a  giant  with 
the  night-mare — the  whistle  of  the  wind,  and  the 
roar  of  the  tempest.  Thus  on  we  speed  through  the 
dark  night,  and  giant  spirit-hands  come  up  from  the 
deep  and  seize  our  vessel,  they  shake  it,  they  wrench 
it,  they  batter  it,  they  smash  it  as  if  fifty  thousand 
shipwrights  had  gone  suddenly  mad  and  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  break  it  up  even  smaller  than 
Mr.  Quilp  is  said  to  have  broken  up  his  ships.  The 
majority  of  my  deck  companions  have  succumbed: 
they  have  put  out  their  pipes,  they  are  most  of  them 
very  sick.  They  are  all  wet  through :  they  have 
dropped  together  in  one  vast  macintoshed  heap, 
and  if  they  do  not  take  care  they  will  be  all  washed 
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over  together.  Down  come  dripping  sailors  from 
the  hurricane-deck  and  rush  into  the  captain's 
cabin  and  remain  a  long  time  in  consultation.  I 
wonder  whether  there  is  anything  particular  the 
matter,  and  why  the  captain  does  not  come  out  and 
see  about  it  at  once.  Then  a  lot  of  the  sailors 
begin  to  argue  and  talk  in  a  loud  voice.  I  am 
afraid  they  are  quarrelling,  and  that  whilst  they  are 
settling  some  minor  detail  we  shall  have  that  big 
ship  that  I  am  always  thinking  about  running  into 
us.  It  is  weary,  weary  work.  We  do  not  seem  to 
get  a  bit  further  on  our  road.  Every  time  the 
stern  goes  down,  I  can  see  that  detestable  Calais 
lighthouse  glittering  defiantly  as  if  it  were  doing 
rather  a  clever  thing  than  otherwise. 

I  hope  the  captain  has  not  gone  to  sleep,  or 
is  reading  a  novel,  and  that  presently  we  shall  find 
ourselves  miles  out  of  our  course  and  drifting 
on  to  the  Goodwin.  I  like  a  good  active  captain 
in  a  uniform.  I  should  rather  prefer  him  to  have 
a  cocked  hat,  vast  epaulettes,  and  a  pig-tail.  I 
like  a  captain  whose  voice  is  heard  all  over  the 
ship,  roaring  grandly  above  the  tempest.  The 
giant  spirit-hands  are  getting  playful ;  they  are  pre 
tending  to  be  postmen,  and  are  giving  double  raps 
all  over  the  vessel.  I  begin  to  think  the  gale  is 
moderating.  Not  a  bit  of  it  :  it  is  only  a  tem 
porary  lull.  Bang  !  smash  !  crash  !  do  we  hear  in 
a  minute ;  I  am  once  more  up  to  my  knees  in  salt 
water,  and  the  macintosh  heap  looks  like  a  floating 
island.  There  is  a  shout  of  distress !  there  is  a 
rush  forward  by  sailors,  there  is  a  scampering  along 
the  dripping  deck !  I  begin  to  think  we  must  be 
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run  down  at  last  or  that  we  have  run  down  the 
Goodwin,  and  the  sea  is  breaking  over  us.  I  find, 
however,  it  is  one  of  the  sailors  at  the  head  of  the 
vessel  has  been  carried  away  by  the  sea,  knocked 
up  against  the  bulwark,  and  severely  bruised.  Now 
we  get  the  water  pretty  constantly  over  her  head,  and 
the  sea  rakes  us  from  stem  to  stern  ;  the  cover 
of  the  engine-room  skylight  is  closed,  for  there 
seems  to  be  every  chance  now,  that  if  we  are 
not  very  careful,  the  fires  will  be  put  out.  Another 
slap  on  the  back  of  my  particular  paddle-box 
would  have  landed  me  in  the  middle  of  the  floating 
macintosh  island,  only  I  receive  another  sea  from 
the  other  side,  which  knocks  me  back  against 
the  paddle-box  with  such  force  that  I  fear  I  shall  be 
something  like  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Spatchberry  who 
was  "  grained  for  life"  in  the  Temple,  at  any  rate 
as  far  as  my  back  is  concerned.  My  feet  are  ter 
ribly  cold.  I  am  caked  all  over  with  salt,  and 
I  fancy  I  look  like  a  crystallized  fruit  of  a  Brob- 
dingnagian  and  unwonted  form.  At  last  I  catch 
a  glimpse  of  a  faint  moon  reflected  on  the  wet 
deck.  I  can  only  see  the  reflection,  and  the 
reflection  is  so  faint  that  it  does  not  tempt  me 
to  leave  my 'shelter  to  gaze  upon  the  original.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  is  a  faint  moon  or  a 
suspicion  of  early  dawn.  At  any  rate  it  enables 
me  to  see  when  the  stern  goes  up,  the  two  sturdy 
fellows  hanging  on  to  the  wheel  like  grim  death.  I 
am  so  interested  in  watching  them  that  I  forget 
my  own  misery  and  become  oblivious  of  certain 
gratuitous  salt-water  baths.  At  last  I  begin  to 
be  conscious  their  outline  against  the  sky  gets 
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very  distinct.  I  rub  my  eyes ;  morning  cold  and 
grey  is  breaking,  and  I  have  lost  sight  of  that  eternal 
Calais  light  at  last !  I  turn  my  face  towards  the 
head,  and  joy  of  joys,  as  we  pitch  down  into  a  deep 
trough  I  see  the  sparkling  South  Foreland  light  wink 
ing  a  merry  welcome  to  me  across  the  sea.  In 
a  little  while  I  can  distinguish  the  green  and  red 
lights  of  Dover  Harbour,  and  as  the  light  increases 
we  go  rolling  through  the  boiling  sea  which  is 
lashing  with  rage  and  foaming  all  over  from  the 
vast  efforts  it  has  been  making  all  night  long. 

The  gale,  however,  does  not  moderate  in  the 
least.  It  is  not  safe  to  leave  your  moorings  at 
present.  Even  when  the  crew  come  round  for  a 
gratuity  for  the  use  of  the  tarpaulin  it  is  quite  a 
gymnastic  feat  to  get  the  money  out  of  your 
pocket.  So  high  was  the  sea  running  that  even 
when  we  had  passed  behind  the  Admiralty  Pier 
I  was  violently  pitched  from  one  side  of  the  vessel 
to  the  other.  A  Custom  House  officer — who  gets 
on  board  in  some  mysterious  fashion — comes  to  me 
and  points  at  my  poor  little  bag,  and  asks  with 
bitter  irony  whether  I  have  any  wines,  spirits, 
gloves,  Eau  de  Cologne,  cigars,  gold  or  silver  plate? 
I  reply  in  the  negative.  By  the  time  he  has  quite 
satisfied  himself  that  I  am  not  a  bold  smuggler  the 
steamer  is  alongside.  I  climb  up  a  dangerous 
gangway  and  very  nearly  drop  between  the  steamer 
and  the  quay ;  I  hurry  up  the  slimy  steps ;  I  jump 
into  the  train  ;  I  take  a  pull  at  my  flask ;  I  light 
up  a  pipe,  and  speed  Londonwards,  glad  enough  to 
enjoy  a  little  quiet  after  the  tumultuous  revel  of 
the  winds. 
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BILITY. 

BEYOND    the    Bounds    of   Probability?      Now 
I    daresay    you    wonder    where    that    may 
be.      You  are  puzzling  your  minds  to  know  where 
probability   ends    and    how    it   is    possible   to    get 
beyond  its  bounds. 

Where,  then,  can  I  find  this  unknown  land  ? 
Shall  I  dress  myself  in  pink  fleshings  and  vermilion 
trunks  spangled  with  gold  and  "shin  up"  the 
Nelson  column  and  hang  on  by  my  eyelids  to  the 
acanthus  leaves  of  the  capital,  whilst  I  discourse 
upon  universal  suffrage  through  a  speaking  trumpet 
to  the  crowd  below  ?  Shall  I  have  a  ball-and- 
socket  joint  screwed  into  the  atlas  of  my  ver 
tebrae  and  attach  myself  to  the  minute  hand  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  go  "  twice  round  the  clock " 
in  a  manner  that  the  most  ubiquitous  and  versatile 
George  Augustus  Sala  never  thought  of?  Fancy 
calling  for  refreshments  at  the  half-hours  and 
having  something  to  drink  at  the  quarters.  Sup 
posing  you  left  your  box  of  lights  on  the  raised 
ledge  of  the  figure  III.  how  you  would  be  "  dying 
for  a  smoke"  before  you  were  slowly  brought 
round  to  it  again.  How  you  would  try  to  fancy 
you  might  possibly  have  left  it  on  the  figure  IX., 
and  look  anxiously  for  a  stray  Vesuvian  you  might 
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have  deposited  on  one  of  the  minutes.  You  would 
find  that  really  the  hours  were  exactly  the  same 
length  all  the  day  long — a  fact  which  many  are 
inclined  to  doubt — and  you  would  discover  instead 
of  the  minutes  flying  swiftly  by,  you  were  flying 
slowly  by  the  minutes.  I  think  if  I  attempted 
this  I  might  fairly  be  entitled  to  the  acknowledg 
ment  that  I  had  at  last  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of 
probability.  "  Another  way/'  as  the  cookery 
books  say.  Shall  I  put  on  india-rubber  goloshes, 
and  with  cat-like  celerity  crawl  the  whole  length 
of  a  balconied  street,  or  in  default  of  a  balcony 
deftly  "  palm "  along  the  stucco  moulding  that 
marks  the  first  floor  ?  Shall  I  look  in  at  all  the 
windows  and  tell  you  what  Number  One  is  having 
for  dinner,  how  number  Twenty-nine  is  quarrelling 
with  his  wife,  how  a  young  lady  and  a  young 
gentleman  are  romping  outrageously  at  Forty-two, 
how  the  furniture  is  of  the  meanest  description  at 
Eighty-nine,  and  how  Number  Six  pretends  to  be 
out  of  town,  but  is  merely  barricaded  in  his  own 
drawing-room  ?  Shall  I  go  on  this  difficult  and 
dangerous  voyage ;  shall  I  imitate  cats  under  the 
windows  of  nervous  old  ladies?  Shall  I  give  my 
famous  imitation  of  a  not  sufficiently  lubricated 
town-pump,  and  my  celebrated  impersonations  of 
the  rival  organ-grinders  beneath  the  study  of  the 
Babbage  of  the  street?  Shall  I  interrupt  the 
merry  birthday  party  at  Number  Nine  by  tapping 
fiendishly  at  the  window,  and  when  that  pretty 
girl,  who  is  the  heroine  of  the  evening,  comes  out, 
shout  "  Bo !"  at  the  top  of  my  voice?  Shall  I  do 
all  or  any  of  these  things?  Verily,  my  brethren, 
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I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  the  first  place 
it  would  be  very  rude,  and  in  the  second  place 
I  should  possibly  be  given  in  charge  of  a  police 
man  and  have  to  pass  the  night  in  the  station- 
house. 

To  go  for  a  ramble  beyond  the  bounds  of  proba 
bility  requires  none   of  the   feats  of  strength  and 
skill  I  have  suggested.      It  is  only  necessary  that 
you    should    have    a    moderately    large    circle    of 
acquaintances,  and  that   a   considerable  proportion 
of  them  should  dwell  in  the  suburbs  and  you  may 
ramble  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability  as  often 
as  you  please,  and  with  every  prospect  of  infinite 
variety  to  your   rambles.       This    was   made   pain 
fully  evident  to   my  mind  by  my  meeting  Hucka 
back  one  day  last  week.      Huckaback   reproached 
me  with  not  having  been  to  see  him  :   he  said  that 
Mrs.    Huckaback    had    not     seen    me    for    three 
months ;   and   really  it   was   too   bad.      "  My  dear 
Huckaback,"    said   I,   "  if  you  live  in    such    out- 
of-the-way  places,  you  can't  expect  people  to  come 
and  see  you   like  they  did  when  you  lived   in  a 
respectable  central  London   square.      I  believe   it 
takes  about  half  a  day  and  three  changes  of  con 
veyance  to  reach   your   suburban  retreat.      And  I 
really  have  not  a  clear  idea   where  it  is  or   what 
station    you    ought    to    go    from/''       "  Nonsense," 
replied  my  friend,  "  it's   as  easy  to  find  as  Russell 
Square,  and  takes  but  little  longer  to  get  there. 
It's   only   twenty  minutes  from  Ludgate    Hill    to 
Slushborough  Road,   and    my   house    is   within    a 
stone's   throw    of   the    station.       Sniggleby    Villa. 
Everyone   knows  Sniggleby  Villa.       First    to    the 
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right,  second  to  the  left :  keep  straight  on  by 
the  Tickleton  Arms  and  there  you  are.  If  you 
manage  properly  it's  just  half-an-hour  from  door  to 
door."  It  is  a  curious  thing,  I  never  knew  a  man 
living  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  and  unheard-of 
suburb,  but  who  honestly  believed  that  his  station 
was  only  twenty  minutes  from  Ludgate  Hill,  and 
his  house  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  station.  I 
suppose  every  one  has  a  different  idea  of  the  dura 
tion  of  twenty  minutes,  and  the  length  of  a  stone's 
throw.  Twenty  minutes  in  the  society  of  a  pretty 
girl  seems  like  twenty  seconds,  and  twenty  minutes 
in  the  company  of  the  club  bore  appears  to  be 
a  week  and  a  half.  A  baby  can  throw  a  stone 
half-a-yard,  but  the  catapult  could  pitch  it  a  mile- 
and-a-half.  Seeing  my  friend  Huckabar-k  was 
inflexible,  I  yielded.  He  said  on  the  following 
Tuesday  evening  they  were  going  to  have  a  "  few 
friends  in  a  quiet  way,  no  dress-coat,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  a  little  music,  a  rubber,  perhaps.  Miss 
Darling,  young  Cantango,  and  one  or  two  others." 
He  insisted  upon  my  coming,  and  in  an  evil 
moment  I  immolated  myself  on  the  altar  of  friend 
ship,  and  consented  to  be  with  them  at  the 
time  mentioned.  And  thus  did  I  start  on  my 
voyage  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability. 

To  many  of  my  readers  it  may  seem  a  common 
place  sort  of  expedition  after  the  furious  flourish  of 
trumpets  with  which  I  heralded  this  journey.  But 
I  can  assure  them  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
adventurous  rambles  I  have  hinted  at  in  the  outset 
of  this  article  are  nothing,  I  can  assure  them, 
absolutely  nothing  to  what  I  had  to  go  through 
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before  I  reached  Sniggleby  Villa,  and  these 
adventures  can  just  as  easily  be  gone  through  by 
any  of  my  readers.  If  they  wish  to  pass  an  evening 
of  peril — an  evening  of  discomfort,  many  hours  of 
danger  to  life  and  limb — if  they  wish  to  catch  a 
severe  cold,  be  afflicted  with  rheumatism  for  life, 
become  a  martyr  to  chronic  bronchitis,  suffer  from 
everlasting  neuralgia,  eternal  toothache,  perpetual 
redness  of  the  nose,  and  irremediable  chilblains  on 
their  hands  and  feet,  let  them  at  once  set  off  to 
visit  some  friends  near  the  Slushborough  Road 
Station,  or  some  other  equally  abominable  suburban 
locality,  and  they  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  going 
through  all  the  miseries  I  have  described,  and, 
above  all,  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  taking  a 
journey  "beyond  the  bounds  of  probability  "  Though 
weighed  down  by  the  sense  of  having  an  engagement 
all  day  long — it  is  always  terrible  to  think  you  are 
obliged  to  go  somewhere  when  you  think  that  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  ordinary  tact  you  might  have 
avoided  it  altogether — I  duly  presented  myself  at 
the  appointed  time  at  the  pigeon-hole  at  Ludgate 
Hill,  and  asked  boldly  for  "  First  return  to  Slush- 
borough  \"  I  was  in  hopes  Huckaback  might  have 
been  there  to  convey  me  safely  to  his  house,  but, 
alas  !  I  was  disappointed.  After  a  weary  journey, 
containing  about  fifteen  irritating  stoppages  of  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  each — at  least  so  it  appeared  to 
me  at  the  time — I  find  myself  being  whirled  across 
a  wild  tract  of  country  with  which  I  am  altogether 
unfamiliar,  and  arrive  at  a  station  which,  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out  by  the  hideous  cacophony  of 
the  railway  porters,  must  be  Slushborough  Road. 
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I  get  out,  present  my  ticket.  Porter  says  "  Four- 
pence  to  pay,  sir."  I  inquire  the  reason ;  he 
informs  me  that  my  ticket  is  for  Slushborough 
Road  and  this  station  is  Slushborough,  which  is 
on  another  company's  line  altogether.  He  tells  me 
I  had  better  take  the  next  train  back,  as  I  am 
miles  and  miles  away  from  Slushborough  Road.  I 
tell  him  that  my  friend's  house  is  situate  somewhere 
near  Peppcrpot  Park,  whereat  he  shakes  his  head, 
and  thinks  I  ought  to  have  "gone  to  the  South 
Slushborough  Station,  on  the  Over  and  Over  Com 
pany's  line.  I  get  quite  confused,  and  am  almost 
determined  to  give  up  my  expedition  and  go  swiftly 
back  to  town,  but  a  train  comes  alongside  the  plat 
form,  and  I  find  if  I  pay  another  eighteenpence, 
and  change  at  the  Double-up  Junction,  I  shall  just 
catch  a  train  for  my  proper  destination.  I  am 
fortunate.  I  just  manage  to  hit  the  right  train, 
and  arrive  in  due  time  at  Slushborough  Road.  I 
ask  the  porter  if  he  knows  Sniggleby  Villa. 
"  Sniggleby  Villa  ?"  says  the  porter  ;  "  can't  say  I 
do,  sir."  I  say  "  Mr.  Huckaback's  place,  you 
know."  "  Mr.  'Uckaback,  sir?  Can't  say  as  I  knows 
the  gent,  I'm  a  new  hand  here,  and  people  are  so 
often  changin'  hereabouts  !"  Just  fancy  this  when 
Huckaback  had  hinted  to  me  that  he  was  rather  a 
"  big  pot "  in  the  suburb,  and  that  Sniggleby  Villa 
was  as  well  known  in  the  locality  as  the  Gull  Light 
is  on  the  Goodwin  Sands.  "  It's  close  to  Pepperpot 
Park,"  I  inform  him,  whereat  he  .enlightens  me 
that  Pepperpot  Park  is  not  a  park  at  all,  but  a 
series  of  streets,  villas,  squares  and  terraces,  and 
you  cannot  tell  where  it  begins  and  where  it  ends. 
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As  far  as  I  can  make  out  there  is  a  Pepperpot  Park 
North,  and  a  North  Pepperpot  Park,  and  there  is  a 
Pepperpot  Park  South,  and  a  South  Pepperpot 
Park.  I  fancy,  too,  that  the  remaining  points  of 
the  compass  are  unsatisfactorily  represented  in  a 
similar  manner  in  this  unaccountable  tract  of 
country. 

I  recollect  my  friend  informed  me  that  I  was  to 
go  straight  down  the  road  and  past  the  Tickleton 
Arms.  Now  the  question  is  straight  down  which 
road?  for  there  are  four  leading  from  the  station. 
There  are,  I  can  see  from  the  distance,  several 
public-houses  in  each  road.  However  I  make  a 
dash  at  the  road  immediately  in  front  of  me,  and 
my  courage  is  rewarded  when  I  reach  nearly  the 
end  of  it,  by  seeing  "  The  Tickleton  Arms/' 
inscribed  in  golden  characters  on  a  newly-erected 
damp-looking  beershop.  I  pass  by  it,  wondering 
who  Tickleton  was,  and  what  he  had  done  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  have  any  arms  at  all.  The 
turning  immediately  past  it  does  not  look  very 
lively  :  the  houses  seem  to  be  in  a  bankrupt  state, 
as  if  one  half  of  the  street  were  dead,  and  the  other 
half  in  mourning  for  it.  A  very  casual  ward 
of  impecunious  builders'  speculations  :  a  region  of 
gasless  despair,  a  chaos  of  unpaid  water-rates, 
a  street  un- Lilly vicked,  un-organed,  un-German- 
banded :  a  street  where  the  voice  of  the  vendor  of 
"  ornaments  for  yer  fy-er  stove "  never  is  heard, 
and  where  the  cheerful  jingle  of  the  muffin-bell  never 
resoundeth.  One  .or  two  dismal  gas  lamps  are 
bobbing  fitfully  here  and  there,  as  if  they  were 
burning  under  protest,  and  never  expected  to  be 
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paid  for  their  trouble.  A  road  full  of  ruts  and 
water,  which  gave  one  the  idea  that  the  inhabitants 
at  one  time  thought  of  growing  potatoes,  but  after 
wards  changed  their  mind  and  canalised  the  ground 
in  order  that  they  might  have  plenty  of  water 
when  their  proper  supply,  by  reason  of  non-payment 
of  rate,  was  cut  off  at  the  main.  I  am  quite  certain 
my  friend  cannot  live  down  this  dismal  turning,  for 
I  just  recollect  I  never  saw  Huckaback  with  a  pair 
of  muddy  boots  in  my  life.  I  will  go  into  the 
Tickleton  Arms  and  inquire.  I  never  believe  in  an 
inn  that  has  been  erected  during  my  lifetime.  I 
consider  it  takes  at  the  very  least  fifty  years  for  a 
house  to  mellow  into  all  the  requirements  of  a 
good  hostel.  Therefore  I  do  not  like  the  Tickleton 
Arms,  for  it  was  probably  erected  the  week  before 
last.  The  landlord  is  a  half-starved  acid  individual ; 
the  beer  has  a  strong  flavour  of  building  materials, 
and  the  whole  place  smells  of  putty.  Two  seedy 
individuals  are  discussing  the  merits  of  a  building 
society  with  him,  and  do  not  take  much  notice  of 
me.  When  there  is  a  slight  pause  in  the  conversa 
tion  I  venture  to  ask  if  Sniggleby  Villa  is  anywhere 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  landlord  says  yes,  but 
one  of  his  friends  says  it  is  a  matter  of  half-a-mile, 
and  offers  to  make  a  bet  that  you  have  to  go  right 
across  Danglefish  Square  before  you  can  reach  it. 
They  begin  to  get  to  high  words,  and  almost  to 
blows  over  the  matter,  when  I  endeavour  to  smooth 
matters  over  by  standing  glasses  all  round.  After 
that  they  all  become  so  amiable ;  they  each  declare 
that  the  other  was  perfectly  right,  and  at  last  I  bid 
them  good  night,  in  a  hopeless  state  of  miscom 
prehension. 
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I  hear  the  trains  rolling  Londonwards,  I  see  the 
lights  flashing,  I  listen  to  the  engines  shrieking, 
and  sadly  ponder  o'er  ray  folly  in  straying  "  beyond 
the  bounds  of  probability."  I  meet  a  policsman 
and  inquire ;  he  tells  me  I  am  going  quite  in  the 
wrong  direction.  I  must  take  the  first  turning  to 
my  left,  leave  Danglefish  Square  on  my  right,  and 
I  shall  come  to  a  baker's  shop  where  they  will  be 
sure  to  tell  me.  I  take  the  first  turning  on  my 
left,  go  down  past  a  row  of  carcase  houses,  I  stumble 
over  broken  bricks,  I  splash  into  puddles,  and  I 
arrive  at  the  end  of  a  lane  which  apparently  opens 
upon  a  boundless  swamp.  I  can  see  lights  glimmer 
ing  on  the  other  side  apparently  miles  off".  I  run 
bang  against  a  balk  of  timber,  and  am  pitched 
against  a  heap  of  bricks  which  fall  down  with  a 
prodigious  rattle.  This  brings  out  a  gigantic  Irish 
labourer  with  a  dim  lantern  and  a  very  short  pipe, 
who  had  been  apparently  bivouacking  in  one  of  the 
empty  houses.  He  makes  use  of  strong  expressions, 
and  tells  me  I  nearly  tumbled  into  the  sewer.  I 
propitiate  him  with  coin  of  the  realm  and  he  becomes 
softened.  Indeed,  I  so  far  gain  upon  the  good 
graces  of  this  giant,  that  he  volunteers  to  see  me  as 
far  as  Danglefish  Square.  He  takes  me  a  short  cut 
across  what  seems  to  be  an  insolvent  market  garden 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  dead  cats,  rusty  kettles, 
brickbats,  and  oyster  shells.  It  is  a  difficult  country, 
charmingly  varied  by  ponds  and  ditches,  to  say 
nothing  of  stakes  and  posts.  I  am  very  much 
afraid  my  giant  will  murder  me  and  pitch  me  into 
a  pond,  and  cover  me  up  with  building  materials. 
I  know  it  must  be  getting  very  late,  but  I  dare  not 
M  2 
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take  out  my  watch  to  see  what  the  right  time  is. 
We  do  not  speak  much.  He  begins  to  whistle 
"  The  Wearing  of  the  Green/'  whereupon  I  hum 
plaintively  "The  Shan  Van  Voght."  I  fancy  confi 
dence  is  restored,  though  I  am  very  much  afraid 
he  is  a  recently  liberated  Fenian.  We  at  last 
get  into  the  square  by  some  unaccountable  back 
way.  He  indicates  where  I  shall  find  the  baker's 
shop.  I  give  him  a  parting  douceur,  and  \ve  wish 
one  another  good  night. 

I  go  round  the  square  three  times  before  I  can 
find  the  turning  leading  to  the  baker's  shop. 
When  I  reach  it  they  are  just  putting  up  the 
shutters.  It  must  be  getting  very  late.  I  go  in, 
and  see  a  stout,  floury  man  ;  a  man  who  looks  as 
if  he  were  stuffed  with  flour  so  tightly  that  the  flour 
was  exuding  through  the  pores  of  his  skin.  He 
was  slapping  his  hands  together,  on  account  of  the 
cold,  and  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  the  flour  did 
not  fly  from  them  in  clouds,  like  the  dust  does 
from  a  pair  of  new  buckskin  gloves.  He  was  a 
soft  "  poddy  "  man,  and  you  felt  that  you  had  only 
to  dip  him  into  water  and  lay  him  on  the  counter, 
and  you  could  roll  him  into  piecrust  paste  in  a 
couple  of  minutes.  Floury  man  was,  however, 
polite.  Sniggleby  Villa?  He  knew  the  name. 
Did  Mr.  Sniggleby  live  there  ?  No,  I  informed 
him;  Mr.  Huckaback  was  the  happy  proprietor. 
"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  Huckaback.  Yes,  he's  a  customer 
of  ours.  Didn't  give  you  a  number,  did  he  ?"  I 
say  no,  and  that  I  was  not  under  the  impression 
my  friend's  house  was  in  a  row.  He  took  no 
notice  of  my  remark,  but  shouted  to  some  one  in 
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the  parlour  behind  the  shop,  "  Mary,  what  number's 
Mr.  Huckaback's?"  A  voice,  apparently  issuing 
from  a  mouth  filled  with  buttered  muffins,  replied, 
in  a  soft  unctuous  tone,  that  it  was  number  eight. 
"  Eight,  Stucco  Street ;  first  to  the  left  round  the 
corner."  I  thanked  him,  and  withdrew.  I  had 
found  the  street;  that  was  something,  but  my 
troubles  were  by  no  means  at  an  end.  The  street 
was  dimly  lighted ;  some  of  the  houses  were  not 
numbered  at  all ;  others  had  the  numerals  inscribed 
in  such  small  characters,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  see  them  without  climbing  up  the  steps  and 
kissing  the  door-knocker.  This  involved  opening 
garden-gates  with  difficult  latches,  and  the  chance 
of  being  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  attempted  bur 
glary,  if  a  policeman  saw  you.  I  tried  one  house 
that  I  fancied  looked  likely,  and  it  was  labelled  113, 
another,  three  doors  off,  was  labelled  42,  and  the  one 
three  doors  from  that  was  16,  with  a  line  through 
it,  as  if  it  had  been  16  at  some  period  of  its  existence, 
but  nobody  could  possibly  divine  what  it  might  be 
at  the  present  time.  I  meet  a  potboy,  and  consult 
him  on  the  subject.  He  appears  to  be  in  a  state 
of  the  blindest  ignorance.  He  informs  me  they 
have  been  re-numbering  the  street,  and  he  thinka 
they  have  not  quite  finished  their  work  yet.  Not 
quite  finished  !  I  should  think  not,  indeed  !  In 
my  desperation  I  rush  at  a  house  on  the  oppo 
site  side  of  the  way,  and  pound  violently  at  the 
door.  "  Mr.  Huckaback  in  ?"  I  say  to  the  pretty 
maid-servant  who  opens  the  door.  "  Not  here, 
sir,"  she  replies  ;  no  one  of  that  name  here,  sir." 
I  apologise,  and  ask  her  if  she  knows  where  he  does 
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live.  She  says  she  will  go  to  inquire.  Affable 
gentleman  comes  out,  and  having  surveyed  me  from 
top  to  toe,  and  being  apparently  satisfied  that  I 
have  my  own  great  coat  on,  and  that  I  have  not 
his  barometer  under  my  arm,  says  the  name  is 
perfectly  familiar  to  him.  He  knows  some  one  of 
the  name  used  to  live  in  the  street,  but  fancies — 
yes,  now  he  comes  to  think  of  it,  he's  pretty  sure 
the  gentleman  moved  three  weeks  ago,  he  remembers 
there  was  a  sale,  because  there  was  a  particular 
arm-chair  he  wanted  to  buy,  and  through  some 
mistake  of  the  auctioneer's  he  did  not  get  it.  I 
leave  this  hopeless  maniac  in  despair,  and  as  I 
descend  his  steps  I  hear  a  quarter-past  eleven 
chimed.  I  make  a  desperate  attempt  on  a  house 
the  other  side  of  the  way  :  the  garden-gate  closes 
behind  me  with  a  bang.  In  this  house  I  find 
everybody  is  gone  to  bed,  and  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out  the  number  is  84.  When  I  return  I  cannot 
unlatch  the  gate.  I  am  afraid  to  use  violence, 
lest  I  should  alarm  the  inhabitants,  and  they 
should  send  for  the  police.  I  creep  stealthily 
about.  I  feel  certain  I  am  trampling  upon  flower 
beds,  and  I  believe  I  have  just  snapped  off  a 
standard  rose  tree  six  inches  from  the  earth.  I 
spend  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  trying  to  find 
some  method  of  getting  out  of  my  dilemma  without 
alarming  the  neighbourhood.  At  last  a  flood  of 
light  suddenly  flashes  across  the  road.  I  begin  to 
be  terribly  frightened  for  fear  it  is  a  policeman's 
bull's-eye.  However,  I  see  at  a  glance  it  is  too 
bright  and  diffused  for  that ;  it  is  evidently  a  door 
being  opened  on  the  other  side  of  the  way.  By 
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the  light  I  am  enabled  to  see  a  ledge  in  the  wall 
that  I  can  place  my  foot  on.  I  raise  myself  to  the 
top,  I  jump,  I  graze  my  knees,  rend  my  garments 
grievously,  and  fall  heavily  in  the  yellow  mud  on 
the  other  side. 

The  people  coming  out  are  talking  and  laughing. 
Half-past  eleven  strikes.  By  Jove  !  I  am  certain 
that  is  Dora  Darling's  sweet  voice,  and  there  can 
be  no  mistaking  Huckaback's  hearty  laughter.  I 
have  found  the  house  at  last.  I  creep  up  the  steps, 
looking  as  miserable  as  possible,  and  am  hailed 
with  every  description  of  taunt  instead  of  sympathy. 
"  Upon  my  word,  old  fellow,  it's  too  bad ;  we 
waited  supper  for  you  ever  so  long/'  said  Hucka 
back.  "  I  quite  counted  on  you  to  see  Dora  home," 
said  Mrs.  Huckaback.  "I  don't  suppose,  Milly, 
that  he  wants  to  be  troubled  to  see  people  home  at 
this  time  of  night,"  said  Dora,  with  a  pout,  and  the 
most  coquettish  shake  of  those  delicious  little 
shoulders  of  hers.  "  Really,  Sir,  you  have  missed 
a  most  delightful  evening,"  said  that  beast  Can- 
tango.  Huckaback  insisted  that  I  should  come  in 
and  have  something  warm.  Cantango  and  Miss 
Darling  went  on  to  the  train,  as  "  they  would  not 
walk  so  fast  as  I  should."  A  mean  subterfuge,  I 
protest.  The  whisky  was  very  good,  but  that  was 
a  dreary  five  minutes.  All  the  effervescence  and 
sparkle  of  the  party  had  gone  off.  Huckaback 
evidently  thought  I  had  treated  him  badly,  and  did 
not  for  a  moment  believe  my  excuses.  His  charm 
ing  little  wife  was  evidently  offended,  and  showed 
it  by  her  cutting  politeness.  Finally,  I  took  my 
leave,  my  friend  saying,  with  a  sort  of  fiendish 
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delight,  it  would  be  no  kindness  to  keep  me  till  I 
missed  the  last  train,  and  if  I  trotted  along  briskly 
I  should  just  catch  it.  I  walked  to  the  station 
with  an  uncle  of  Huckaback's — a  drivelling  old 
idiot,  who  carries  the  finest  Manilla  cheroots  ever 
imported.  We  saw  nothing  more  of  what  this  old 
bore  was  pleased,  with  a  good  many  nudges,  nods, 
and  chuckles,  to  call  "  the  young  people,"  and  we 
smoked  all  the  way  to  town. 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  friend  has  called  upon 
me,  and  says  he  has  heard  that  Mr.  Charles  Can- 
tango,  junior  partner  in  the  wealthy  firm  of 
Cantango,  Scrip,  and  Cantango,  is  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Miss  Dora  Darling.  I  am  very  much 
afraid  this  rumour  is  not,  like  my  unfortunate 
ramble,  "  Beyond  the  Bounds  of  Probability." 
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IF  ever  I  were  desirous  of  going  to  a  fancy  ball  in 
the  character  of  a  dried  haddock  I  should  not 
go  to  Simmons's  or  Nathan's  for  my  costume, 
neither  should  I  send  to  Paris  to  get  the  famous 
Marcelin  to  design  a  dress  which  should  convey  a 
piscine  character  associated  at  the  same  time  with 
drouth.  I  should  not  da  this,  because  I  know 
exactly  the  spot  where  I  could  pitch  upon  the  very 
precise  costume  I  should  require.  I  should  take  a 
ticket  at  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Terminus  for 
Great  Yarmouth,  and  on  my  arrival  at  that  town, 
should  wander  about  the  rows  until  I  found  a  shop, 
where  I  should  be  able  ta  purchase  at  a  cheap  rate, 
trousers,  smock,  and  sou'-  wester,  which  appear  so  like 
a  dried  haddock,  that  it  makes  you  quite  thirsty  to 
look  at  them.  Possibly  the  lady  of  the  house  at 
the  next  fancy  ball  I  am  bidden  to  would  object  to 
my  coming  in  the  character  of  a  dried  haddock. 
I  do  not  see  why  she  should,  for  there  is  sufficient 
poverty  of  invention  displayed  in  the  characters 
attending  our  bals  costumes  in  the  present  day.  We 
have  had  huntsmen,  Turks,  cavaliers,  and  others, 
ad  nauseam,  and  any  one  coming  in  the  character 
of  "  A  dried  haddock  in  the  time  of  Victoria  L," 
would  be,  according  to  my  way  of  thinking,  a 
charming  novelty.  If  any  young  gentleman  is 
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desirous  of  distinguishing  himself  at  his  next  fancy 
ball,  I  will  make  him  a  present  of  the  idea,  and 
have  already  given  him  a  hint  where  his  costume 
may  be  obtained.  If  he  undertakes  a  trip  to  Great 
Yarmouth  with  the  above  intention,  and  if,  when 
he  sees  the  yellow  garments  fluttering  in  the  breeze, 
his  courage  fails  him  and  he  resolves  to  fall  back 
upon  Nathan  and  le  Postilion  de  Lougjumeau,  or 
some  such  commonplace  inanity,  he  will  by  no 
means  regret  his  journey  or  his  railway  fare  when 
he  finds  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
one  of  the  oldest  and  quaintest  bits  of  old  town 
building  in  existence.  If  you  wish  to  forget  the 
present  day  :  if  you  would  become  oblivious  of 
railways  and  high-pressure  progress :  if  you  would 
drift  back  more  than  two  centuries :  if  you  have  a 
love  for  the  picturesque  and  are  fond  of  poking 
about  in  quaint  places  and  out-of-the-way  corners  : 
if  you  would  shake  off  the  recollection  of  the  horrors 
of  Stuccopolis  :  if  you  have  plenty  of  patience  and  a 
good  thick  pair  of  boots,  wander  with  me,  I  pray 
you,  through  the  Rows  of  Great  Yarmouth. 

I  say  emphatically  if  you  have  a  pair  of  thick 
boots,  because  the  Eows  are  for  the  most  part 
paved  with  very  uncomfortable  boulders,  and  the 
changes  are  that  your  poor  feet  may  be  terribly 
punished  before  our  morning's  ramble  is  at  an  end. 
For  the  Rows  do  not  consist  of  half  a  dozen  show 
streets  which  can  be  easily  explored  :  they  comprise 
the  whole  of  the  old  town  of  Yarmouth :  that  is  to 
say  the  town  proper  as  formerly  bounded  by  the 
fortifications.  I  believe  I  am  somewhat  under 
stating  the  number  of  these  alleys,  for  they  are 
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nothing  more,  when  I  give  the  total  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six.  They  run  parallel  to  one  another,  or 
nearly  so,  and  are  bounded  by  the  quay  on  the 
river  Yare  on  the  west  and  King  Street  on  the 
east ;  they  are  intersected  by  a  street  which  runs 
nearly  their  whole  length.  As  for  streets — that  is 
what  we  understand  by  streets — those  of  the  old 
town  can  be  reckoned  on  one  hand,  namely  King 
Street,  Gaol  Street,  Charlotte  Street,  George  Street, 
and  Howard  Street.  The  first  named  is  the  best : 
it  leads  down  to  the  fine  old  church  of  St.  Nicholas — 
which  is  the  largest  parish  church  in  England — and 
the  picturesque  old  market  place.  In  King  Street 
of  an  afternoon  you  may  chance  to  meet  one  or 
two  very  pretty  girls,  and  as  this  race  is  not  very 
numerous  in  Yarmouth,  this  fact  is  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  notice.  You  will  probably  pay  a 
visit  to  the  church  and  the  market  place  first,  and 
on  returning  thence  you  cannot  do  better  than  walk 
down  Market  Row,  and  its  continuation  Broad  Row. 
This  line  of  row  is  unique  in  its  way :  it  is  flagged 
with  a  pavement  sloping  to  a  gutter  in  the  centre, 
and  has  capital  shops  on  either  side.  It  forcibly 
recalled  to  my  mind  some  of  the  better  streets  of 
Venice,  and  I  almost  looked  for  the  white  marble 
line  in  the  pavement,  and  half  expected  to  hear  the 
plash  of  the  water  and  the  warning  "  Ah  J — y-ee  \" 
of  the  gondolier  hard  by.  There  are  curiosity  shops, 
grocers'  shops,  stationers'  shops,  photographers  and 
pastry-cooks  :  the  Londoner  would  look  upon  it  as 
a  superior  kind  of  Cranbourne  Alley,  and  would 
probably  be  rather  disappointed  it  did  not  present 
some  characteristic  more  especially  its  own.  It  is 
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quaint   enough,   if  one   had  not  something  of  an 
infinitely  quainter  character  to  show. 

Let  us  take  St.  Peter's  Row  as  a  specimen  of 
another  type  of  alley  which  may  be  considered 
broad  for  the  Rows  of  Yarmouth.  Three  men  coiild 
scarcely  walk  abreast  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other,  and  yet  it  may  be  called  roomy  in  comparison 
with  many.  If  Broad  Row  might  be  considered  to 
be  the  Regent  Street  of  the  Rows,  undoubtedly  St. 
Peter's  might  be  reckoned  as  the  Strand  :  there  are 
one  or  two  like  it  in  the  whole  set,  such  as  St. 
George's  Row  and  a  few  others.  It  smells  pleasantly 
of  tar  and  cordage,  and  it  is  the  place  of  all  others 
to  purchase  the  dried  haddock  suit.  Here  it  may 
be  seen  depending  from  lintels-  and  flaunting  in  the 
breeze  in  all  its  bilious  glory  :  here  may  be  pur 
chased  wondrous  thick  knitted  blue  jersies,  hard 
shiny  hats  that  look  as  if  they  had  be«u  well  caulked 
and  payed  over  with  pitch,  heavy  trousers  made  of 
apparently  several  thicknesses  of  blue  blanket  with 
round  cleats  for  buttons  rivetted  on ;  thick  high 
boots  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  built  on  the 
stocks  of  a  dockyard ;  white  flannel  inexpressibles 
of  substantial  substance,  such  as  I  never  yet 
saw  worn  by  living  man ;  gay  coloured  woollen 
comforters  long  enough  to  envelop  your  entire 
body,  braces  like  soldiers'  cartouche  belts,  jack- 
knives  with  lanyards  attached  to  moor  them  to 
the  person  of  their  possessors,  and  thick  pea- 
jackets — so  thick  that  you  think  a  man  must  have 
a  derrick  to  get  them  on  with,  and  when  once  on 
would  require  a  capstan  to  button  them  with. 
Here  also  may  be  purchased  bright  tin  pannikins, 
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ship's  lanterns,  windlasses,  blocks,  cringles,  bunting, 
canvas,   cables,    and    marline    spikes.      Here,   too, 
may  be  found   quiet  little  mysterious  fishmongers, 
such  as  Grove  might  sneer  at  or  Charles  deride,  but 
containing  large  dishes  of  aristocratic  pink  prawns, 
respectable  brown  shrimps,  and  delicious  fresh  white 
herrings  — such    as    Charles    might    pant    for    and 
Grove  might  whistle  for,  and  would  not  be  able  to 
obtain.     No  marble  slabs  have  they,  nor  tanks  of 
slate,  but  the  salmon-trout,  the   turbot,   and  the 
Crustacea,    purchased    at    these    unobtrusive    little 
shops — I  speak  from  actual  experience — cannot  be 
beaten  either  at    Charing  Cross  or  Arabella  Row. 
There    are    also    little    greengrocers'  shops    which 
appear  to  be    so   very  small  or   so  very  full,  that 
they  have  not  room  to  stow  away  comfortably  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  they  have  for  sale  :  hence  they  have 
more  the  appearance  of  depraved  second  hand  cornu- 
copise  in  reduced  circumstances,  than  anything  else, 
and  these  commonplace  horns  of  plenty  empty  their 
shower   of  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  hard   apples,  and 
lettuces,  over   the  toes  of   the  passing   passenger. 
You  will  also   see   queer  little  shops  that  combine 
light   literature   and   tobacco,  where  you  may  pur 
chase  cigars  and  sensation  stories,  music-hall  songs 
and  Manillas,  penny  papers  and  penny  Pickwick's, 
brass  tobacco  boxes,  such  as  Molly  presented  to  Tom 
when  she  "  said  she  would  still  continue  the  same, 
arid  gave  him  a  '  baccy -box  marked  with  her  name,'  " 
clay   pipes   of   every  form    and    length,   cavendish 
tobacco  looking  like  slabs  of  variegated  pitch,  pig 
tail  like  coils  of  old  rope,  and  shag  like  the  sweep 
ings   of   a    nigger    hairdresser's   shop.      You   may 
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encounter  here  and  there  modest  little  windows 
with  muslin  blinds  plaited  and  tied  in  at  the  waist, 
so  to  speak,  with  a  card  hung  in  the  front  with 
the  inscription  "  Miss  Blank,  Tailoress."  Indeed 
ladies  seem  to  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
manufacture  of  male  attire  in  these  parts.  Mrs. 
Parsons  and  Madame  Elise  seem  to  have  knocked 
Poole  and  Kerslake  out  of  time,  for  though  there 
are  many  tailoresses  I  did  not  remark  a  single  tailor 
throughout  the  Rows.  Here  there  may  be  noticed 
a  little  barber's  shop  furtively  winking  in  an  obscure 
corner,  and  looking  as  if  its  owner  shaved  under 
protest,  lathered  in  an  undertone,  and  cut  hair  with 
muffled  scissors.  In  St.  Peter's  Row,  too,  there  is 
a  chemist's,  a  real  chemist's,  with  coloured  bottles  in 
the  window  that  at  night  time  gaze  fixedly  upon 
you  like  the  eye  of  a  phosphorescent  porpoise,  in  a 
manner  that  is  truly  awful.  This  Row  moreover  is 
tolerably  paved,  and  a  passage  through  it  is  by  no 
means  difficult  of  accomplishment. 

It  is  only  when  one  comes  to  Rows  bearing  such 
names  as  Ramp,  Globe,  Gallon  Can,  Kitty  Witches, 
Hans  Bering,  Castle,  George  and  Dragon,  and 
Conge  that  one  can  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
quaintness  and  picturesqueness  of  these  extraordi 
nary  passages.  In  former  times  all  the  Rows  were 
named,  and  it  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  that  they  were  numbered.  This 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  No.  10,  Hans  Hering 
Row,  sounds  certainly  more  in  harmony  with  the 
quaint  characteristics  of  the  place  than  No.  10,  Row 
89.  Many  of  these  Rows  are  so  narrow  that  you 
can  easily  touch  both  sides  of  the  way  as  you  pass 
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along.  Imagine  being  able  to  shake  hands  with 
two  friends  living  on  opposite  sides  of  the  street  at 
the  same  time.  Fancy  if  your  lady-love  only  lived 
over  the  way,  the  rapture  with  which  you  could 
press  her  pouting  lips  from  the  upper  window  whilst 
her  father,  "  a  brave  old  salt  in  the  mercantile 
marine/'  was  smoking  his  pipe  in  serene  uncon 
sciousness  on  the  ground  floor.  This  might  easily 
be  done,  as  many  of  the  houses  all  but  touch  in  the 
upper  stories.  Kitty  Witches  Row  gradually  nar 
rows  as  you  proceed  :  so  narrow  is  it  at  the  exit 
that  a  broad-shouldered  man  has  to  turn  sideways 
in  order  to  get  out.  "What  the  inhabitants  did  in 
the  days  of  hoops  and  crinolines  I  am  unable  to 
say.  Wheelbarrows  cannot  travel  in  this  limited 
space  comfortably,,  and  for  heavy  work  the  inhabi 
tants  employ  an  ancient  form  of  cart,  which  is  long 
and  narrow,  with  the  wheels  under  the  body  in 
order  to  take  up  as  little  room  as  possible.  The 
bicycle  is  about  the  only  available  vehicle  for 
these  streetletSj  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  youths 
of  Yarmouth  are  already  hard  at  work  in  their 
practice  with  this  vehicle,  doubtless  with  a  view  to 
its  adaptation  for  traffic  in  the  old  town.  If  a  man 
goes  to  a  dinner  party  at  Yarmouth  and  the  salmon 
does  not  agree  with  him,  or  the  champagne  is 
sweet,  and  he  staggereth  going  home,  like — well 
like  a  man  who  is  not  strong  on  his  pins — the  Rows, 
so  the  natives  tell  me,  are  of  infinite  service.  He 
can  creep  slowly  along,  hanging  on  to  friendly  door 
handles  and  knockers  as  he  proceeds ;  if  he  lurches 
and  stumbles,  no  matter,  both  sides  of  the  street 
will  support  him.  I  have  heard  of  men  in  London 
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forgetting  the  number  of  their  house  on  returning 
from  a  dinner  party,  hut  if  a  man  of  Yarmouth 
forgot  the  numher  of  his  Row,  the  consequences 
would  be  terrible.  Another  reason  for  the  adop 
tion  of  names  instead  of  numbers  to  the  Rows. 

There  is  scarcely  one  of  these  Rows  down  which 
you  may  walk  without  finding  much  to  entertain 
you.  From  their  entrances  they  appear  at  their 
worst,  and  there  are  some  that  at  first  glance  you 
would  scarcely  venture  to  inspect.  They  are  all 
tolerably  clean,  though  viewed  from  the  outside 
many  of  them  have  the  aspect  of  a  Drury  Lane 
court ;  this,  however,  disappears  as  you  proceed. 
They  appear  to  be  well  drained,  there  are  no  offen 
sive  smells  such  as  you  encounter  in  the  back 
streets  of  a  Continental  town.  I  am  informed  that 
all  the  inhabitants  are  very  healthy,  and  though  I 
explored  nearly  every  nook  and  corner,  I  met  with 
nothing  but  politeness  and  a  desire  to  impart  infor 
mation  on  the  part  of  the  natives.  I  scarcely  think, 
especially  in  some  of  the  more  unfrequented  parts 
of  the  town,  they  are  much  used  to  the  visits  of 
strangers,  for  some  of  the  good  folk  stared  at  me, 
and  seemed  to  wonder  what  on  earth  I  could  want 
prying  about  in  their  tumble-down  old  streets. 
Most  of  these  Rows  have  houses  on  both  sides  :  some 
of  them  on  only  one.  In  the  latter  cases  the  houses 
are  faced  by  a  wall  which  generally  stands  very 
much  out  of  the  perpendicular,  a  wall  which  has 
bosses,  and  bumps,  and  swellings,  and  cracks. 
Sometimes  it  possesses  a  delicious  combination  of 
red  brick  overgrown  with  yellow  and  green  moss 
aud  white  fungus  :  it  is  frequently  supported  by 
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stout  iron  braces  kept  in  their  places  by  rusty  rivets 
of  a  gigantic  size,  or  propped  up  by  stalwart  beams 
from  the  opposite  houses.      I  found  myself  under 
one  of  these  walls,  and  gazed  up  to  see  if  there  was 
any  chance  of  the  whole  affair   coming  down  upon 
my  head,  and  I  saw  long  tangled  grass  growing  on 
the  top  of  it,   and  gigantic   elms   stretching  their 
branches  over  the  pathway.      Opposite  is   a  quaint 
window  with  mullions  of  ancient  green  grass,  and  a 
door  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  made  out  of  the 
stern  post   of  a   man-of-war.     You   dive   under   a 
timbered  house  built  right  across  this  Row  and  you 
will  become  conscious  of  a  pleasant  smell  of  brew 
ing.     You  can  scarcely  believe  your  eyes,  but  you 
almost  run  into  the  snuggest  little  brewery  in  the 
world  :  a  sort   of  brewery   one  would  like  to  take 
for  the  purpose  of  brewing  for  self  and  friends  in  a 
sort  of  amateur  way  all  the  year  round.     There  is 
a  little  office  :  see,  it  is  labelled  "  Counting  Room" 
(deliciously  old-fashioned  title)  where  I  see  one  or 
two   sportive   looking  young  clerks  holding  up  to 
the  light  long  glasses  of  amber-coloured  ale — of  a 
fabulous  age  I'll  be  bound — and  winking  at  it.     I 
wish   they  would  ask  me  in,   I   feel  very  thirsty, 
having  consumed  an  unknown  quantity  of  bloaters 
for    breakfast.     No,  they   are  too  much  occupied 
with  their  own  affairs.      I  see  them  raise  the  glass 
to  their    lips,   and  I  pass    on    dry  and  sorrowful. 
I  next  drift  up  a  little  bit  of  a  Row  which   I   find 
to  be  a  cul  de  sac,   but  a  delightfully  picturesque 
corner  I  have  stumbled  against.      Here  is  part  of  a 
pointed  arch  of  the  old  Grey  Friars'  Monastery  with 
a  quaint  cottage  door-way  cut  through  the  middle. 
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A  lichen-covered  roof  of  old  red  tiles  is  over  the 
door  ;  it  is  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  a  nut  tree 
throws  its  grateful  shade  over  the  whole.  On 
either  side  are  little  courtyards  disclosing  windows 
with  heavy  white  sashes.  On  the  sills  may  be  seen 
red  geraniums — for  your  true  "  Yarmouth  bloater "  is 
an  intense  lover  of  flowers — and  in  the  corner  is  the 
inevitable  water-butt,  without  which  no  house  in 
these  Rows  is  complete.  This  kind  of  thing  is  by 
no  means  uncommon,  and  frequently  in  your 
rambles  about  these  places  you  may  meet  with 
choice  fragments  of  architecture,  possibly  the  re 
mains  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  the  Black,  White, 
and  Grey  Friars,  where  you  would  least  expect  to 
see  them. 

Many  of  the  houses  are  small,  but  most  of  them 
appear  to  be  exceedingly  comfortable;  there  is  a 
well-to-do  and  independent  air  about  most  of  them. 
Occasionally  you  will  come  across  mansions  of  con 
siderable  size,  with  high  windows  and  massive 
doors,  which  appear  to  have  broken  out  in  a 
rash  of  rivets,  and  are  further  embellished  by 
knockers  of  portentous  dimensions  and  elaborate 
design.  Many  of  the  knockers  are  very  quaint  and 
merit  more  than  a  passing  glance.  There  are 
brass  knockers  polished  to  the  last  pitch  of  intensity, 
there  are  painted  knockers,  there  are  iron  rings 
with  knobs,  and  I  noticed  in  passing — would  I 
could  recollect  the  number  of  the  Row  it  was  in — 
a  wonderful  iron  knocker  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Over  many  of  the  lintels  you  may  notice  the  ancient 
charm  of  the  horse-shoe  nailed.  Nearly  all  the 
Rows,  except  the  few  flagged  Rows  mentioned,  are 
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paved  with  the  most  awkward  corn-creating  and  ex 
cruciating  of  boulders.  Occasionally  you  may  see 
some  of  the  alleys  which  go  in  for  respectability 
with  a  small  brick  pathway  in  the  centre.  One  in 
particular  is  called  Paved  Row,  simply  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  not  paved  at  all,  but  has  pale 
yellow  bricks  laid  down  from  end  to  end.  Here 
and  there  a  quaint  lamp,  which  is  never  lighted, 
may  be  seen  projecting  over  the  footway ;  and 
boards  with  curious  legends  descriptive  of  various 
trades  and  callings  are  affixed  to  the  houses  at  right 
angles.  I  noticed  several  to  the  effect  that  "  Live 
and  boiled  shrimps,  sold  by  the  catchers,"  might  be 
obtained;  also  "Umbrellas  tipped  and  repaired." 
Bakehouse  seems  to  be  a  designation  unknown : 
"  baking  office  "  is  the  term  used.  Public-house  is 
by  no  means  a  title  in  favour ;  the  more,  reasonable 
term  of  "liquor-shop"  is  more  frequently  used. 
The  familiar  three  balls  of  Lombardy  are  not  infre 
quent,  and  there  are  one  or  two  charmingly  secluded 
little  pawnshops  where  you  feel  it  would  be  an 
absolute  pleasure  to  literally  "pop"  round  the  corner 
with  the  family  plate.  Sometimes  you  pass  funereal- 
looking  walls  that  have  been  pitched  all  over,  that 
are  broken  by  large  windows  with  strong  rusty  iron 
bars,  and  you  fancy  you  are  looking  into  a  prison, 
but  after  closer  inspection  you  find  it  is  merely  a 
gigantic  warehouse  devoted  to  the  curing  and  pack 
ing  of  our  old  friend  the  blithe  and  bounding 
bloater.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  Rows  is  one  of  a 
series  of  violent  contrasts  of  the  great  and  the 
little,  of  the  trivial  and  the  important.  Hard  by  a 
sweetstuff  shop,  for  the  sale  of  the  most  bilious  and 
N  2 
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infinitesimal  of  lollipops,  do  you  observe  an  anchor- 
smith's.  It  is  true  the  anchorsmith  seems  either 
to  have  gone  for  a  holiday,  or  retired  from  business, 
or  there  are  no  anchors  want  immediate  smithing ; 
for  the  fire  is  out,  the  blast  of  the  forge  is  hushed, 
and  the  "  clank,  clank,  clank/'  celebrated  in  song 
by  Charles  Dibdin,  is  silent.  But  there  are  the 
gigantic  anchors — looking  eight  times  the  size  of 
life,  so  to  speak,  as  anchors  always  do  look  on  dry 
land.  See  their  stalwart  shanks,  dilapidated  stocks, 
and  rust-eaten  flukes.  Note  the  mammoth  bower 
anchors,  the  sheet  anchors,  and  the  kedge  anchors, 
besides  every  variety  of  minor  holdfast,  reposing 
cold  and  immoveable,  amidst  the  snaky  coils  of  the 
rustiest  of  chain  cable,  black  dust,  and  white  ashes. 
As  you  advance  in  your  explorations  the  most 
charming  of  interiors  will  catch  your  eye.  You 
get  a  vista,  as  it  were,  of  picturesque  objects.  A 
picture  within  a  picture.  Glance  in  at  one  of  the 
little  courtyards  alluded  to.  The  doorway  is 
guarded  by  a  half  door,  or  hatch,  of  open  green 
pailings ;  through  this  you  may  look  into  the  court 
yard,  where  you  may  see  one  or  two  chubby  children 
playing  with  a  cat — cats  abound  in  the  Rows  I 
should  tell  you — and  possibly  a  mahogany-coloured 
fisherman  in  a  blue  jersey  reaching  to  his  knees, 
soberly  smoking  his  mid-day  pipe.  Across  the 
courtyard  you  will  be  sure  to  see  suspended  the 
family  washing.  I  believe  every  day  of  the  week 
is  washing  day  with  the  good  people  of  the  Rows. 
They  are  wonderfully  clean,  and  when  not  occupied 
in  washing  linen,  they  must  needs  be  scrubbing  their 
courtyards,  hearthstoning  their  door-steps,  or  mop- 
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ping  and  sweeping  the  stones  in  front  of  their  houses. 
Behind  the  thick-sashed,  strongly-barred  windows 
you  will  see  bright  flowers  in  pots,  and  will  be  safe 
to  find  nasturtiums  and  scarlet -runners  trained  on 
strings  in  front  of  them.  A  wicker  bird-cage 
hangs  on  one  side  of  the  door,  and  a  fishing-net  of 
some  kind  on  the  other ;  through  the  door  you  can 
see  a  sombre  little  room,  with  a  snow- white -clothed 
table,  on  which  is  set  a  substantial  loaf,  a  tempting- 
looking  bit  of  cold  bacon,  and  also  on  which  the 
good  woman  of  the  house  is  just  placing  a  dish 
which  smells  very  savoury  and  appetising.  Every 
thing  looks  mellow  and  well-seasoned  about  the  furni 
ture  and  appointments  of  the  chamber ;  the  chairs 
and  tables  are  black  and  polished  by  age,  the  eight- 
day  clock  ticks  in  a  dignified  and  solemn  manner, 
as  if  it  had  ticked  in  the  same  way  for  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  intended  to  tick  on  in  the  same 
unvarying  course  for  two  centuries  more.  Beyond 
this  room  may  be  seen  another  door  opening  on 
a  little  bit  of  garden,  and  giving  a  glimpse  beyond 
of  refreshing  greenery,  of  marvellous  red-tiled 
roofs,  of  strangely-shapen  chimney-pots,  of  ancient 
timbers,  and  of  rusty  ironwork  in  the  background. 
A  quaint,  quiet,  secluded  little  haven,  far  removed 
from  the  worry,  the  bustle,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
this  irrepressible  nineteenth  century  of  ours.  Say, 
O  my  brother !  could'st  thou  not  settle  down  com 
fortably  with  the  girl  of  thy  heart  in  the  Rows  of 
Yarmouth?  I  could  have  done  so  many  years 
agone  when  "  girls  were  girls  and  hearts  were 
hearts."  The  old  crazy  cottage  would  have  become 
a  paradise,  and  the  ancient  mariners  would  have 
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listened  and  gazed  with  wonder  and  admiration  as 
he  heard  a  sweet  voice  carolling  in  the  sunshine  and 
saw  bright  eyes  flashing  through  tangled  meshes  of 
sunny  brown  curls  in  the  queer  old  window.  Per 
haps  one  might  have  become  tired  of  it,  and  exis 
tence  might  have  been  wearisome  after  a  time.  Do 
you  believe  in  him  who  sings  ? — 

"  The  reddest  lips  that  ever  were  kissed, 

The  brightest  eyes  that  ever  have  shone, 
May  pray  and  whisper,  and  we  not  list, 
Or  look  away,  and  never  be  missed, 
E'er  yet  ever  a  month  is  gone !" 

Possibly  he  is  right,  and  we  might  have  found 
our  visiting  list  in  the  Rows  rather  too  limited 
when  we  begin  to  sigh  for  other  society  than  our 
own. 

I  have  only  ventured  to  give  just  one  sketch  of 
an  interior  in  the  Rows;  the  infinite  number  of 
Dutch  pictures  to  be  seen  at  every  turn  is  some 
thing  surprising.  I  noticed  old  women  winding 
yarn,  children  rigging  little  ships,  and  damsels 
knitting  stockings.  I  saw  a  cheerful  looking  lady 
in  a  black  lace  shawl  busiiy  engaged  in  cleaning 
out  a  gutter  with  a  walking  stick,  who  courteously 
b'ade  me  good  morning.  A  saucy  damsel  leant 
out  of  a  massive  stone-sashed  window  in  the 
second  floor  and  commenced  a  conversation  in  a 
humorous,  not  to  say  familiar  tone,  which,  seeing 
I  had  not  been  previously  introduced  to  her,  only 
shows  the  unsophisticated  character  of  the  inhabi 
tants  of  these  parts.  If  you  are  bold  enough  to 
wander  in  this  locality  at  night  you  will  see  some 
wonderful  candlelight  effects.  The  Rows  them- 
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selves  are  as  dark  as  possible,  but  through,  the  open 
windows  you  may  see  some  wondrous  scenes. 
Here,  an  old  dame  trying  to  thread  her  needle, 
with  the  light  of  a  single  candle  full  on  her  face, 
and  there,  a  seamed  and  scorched  sailor  lighting 
his  pipe  and  letting  the  blue  smoke  wreathe  across 
his  ruddy  countenance.  Such  contrasts  of  hot  and 
cold  colour,  O  ye  painters  !  Why  do  not  you  come 
to  Yarmouth  ?  You  will  find  ample  employment  for 
your  busy  brush.  We  want  your  skilful  pencil 
and  bright  colours  to  do  justice  to  this  ancient 
quarter.  A  pen  can  but  indicate,  it  is  for  the 
pencil  to  realize. 
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GREY  NOVEMBER. 

A  S  I  believe  every  day  of  the  week  has  its  pecu- 
_L\_  Har  tint,  so  I  consider  every  month  of  the 
year  has  its  characteristic  colour.  Hence,  I  unhe 
sitatingly  pronounce  the  colour  of  November  to  be 
grey.  It  is  grey  in  look,  in  feeling,  and  in 
influence.  Do  not  you  believe  in  the  influence  of 
colours  ?  I  do,  most  emphatically.  I  believe  if 
you  were  to  shut  a  man  up  in  a  red  room,  a  yellow 
room,  or  a  blue  room  it  would  influence  his  cha 
racter  according  to  the  colour.  If  you  were  to 
imprison  him  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  grey 
room  I  think  he  would  be  very  much  inclined 
to  commit  suicide.  Possibly  it  is  this  prevalent 
tone  of  greyness  in  the  month  of  November  that 
makes  it  what  is  popularly  called  the  "  hanging 
and  drowning"  month.  I  believe  grey  to  be  a 
hopeless  sort  of  colour,  and,  therefore,  may  be  in 
some  mysterious  fashion  in  some  way  connected 
with  suicide.  I  understand,  according  to  statistics, 
that  there  are  more  suicides  take  place  in  July  than 
any  other  mouth  in  the  year.  I  cannot  altogether 
credit  this.  All  I  can  say  is  that  if  a  man  wants 
to  commit  suicide  he  should  have  some  regard 
for  the  fitness  of  things  and  do  it  in  No 
vember.  Grey  November  is  the  very  month  to  take 
a  header  into  a  deep  river  if  you  cannot  swim, 
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hang  yourself  to  a  lamp-post  unless  you  happen  to 
have  a  metallic  windpipe,  or  take  prussic  acid 
or  arsenic,  if  you  have  not  a  poison-proof  stomach. 
It  is  the  right  time  to  do  this  sort  of  thing,  if  you 
are  determined  to  do  it.  You  avoid  all  the  dys 
pepsia  and  forced  joviality  of  Christmas,  and,  more 
over,  you  avoid  the  payment  of  Christmas  bills. 
And  yet,  according  to  statistics,  there  are  fewer 
suicides  in  this  month  than  any  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  How  is  one  to  account  for  this  ?  Is 
it  that  the  deep,  dark,  mysterious  river  is  too  cold 
to  jump  into  ?  Is  the  weather  too  inclement  to 
dangle  oneself  from  a  lamp-post ?  Is  it  too  uncom 
fortable  to  risk  the  upsetting  of  our  stomach  by  means 
of  strong  drugs  ?  I  believe  it  to  be  none  of  these 
reasons.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  real  reason  why 
people  do  not  commit  suicide  in  November  is  that 
they  are  so  terribly  miserable  that  they  can  have 
the  privilege  of  growling  to  their  heart's  content, 
and  as  I  take  it  to  be  the  Englishman's  greatest 
luxury  to  grumble,  I  imagine  he  refrains  from  com 
mitting  suicide  in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  himself 
more  than  usual  in  "  grey  November." 

There  is  but  little  warmth,  there  is  scarcely  any 
joviality  in  "  going  to  nature"  in  grey  November. 
There  is  no  exuberance,  no  rampant  hilarity,  no 
glowing  tints,  no  brilliant  brush-work.  You  do 
not  for  an  instant  think  to — to  quote  Mr.  Draper's 
capital  song — "  scumble  in  your  shadows  with  your 
Vandyke  brown."  No,  no ;  you  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  You  take  black  and  white,  and  make  your 
studies  entirely  en  grisaille,  and  if  you  want  a  little 
variety  you  throw  in  occasionally  some  of  the 
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coldest  blue  you  can  find  on  your  palette.  Who 
can  make  a  satisfactory  sketch  when  his  feet  are 
like  lumps  of  ice  ?  Who  can  trace  a  clear  outline 
when  his  hands  are  shaking  with  the  cold,  and  his 
teeth  are  all  a-chatter  ?  O,  grey  November ! 

The  grey  ness  of  November  is  a  vastly  different 
thing  to  the  snowy  whiteness  of  December.  Grey 
hairs  may  be  honourable,  but  white  are  infinitely 
more  picturesque,  and  even — which  is  more  to  the 
point  in  the  present  day — more  profitable.  White 
hair,  I  am  told,  will  fetch  a  higher  price  in  the 
hair  market  than  any  other.  But  this  by  the  way. 
October  has  a  character  of  its  own  ;  it  has  a  bright 
ness  and  brilliancy  about  it,  with  marvellous  re 
miniscences  of  late  summer  floating  in  its  train. 
December  has  a  joviality,  a  coming  home  for  the 
holidays  feeling,  a  merrymaking,  a  hand-shaking 
aspect  about  it,  despite  its  flavour  of  Christmas 
bills.  But  November  is  as  neutral  as  its  colour. 
It  is  insipid,  it  is  chilling,  it  is  heartless,  a  season 
of  perpetual  twilight,  a  period  of  everlasting  fog. 
O,  grey  November ! 

Fog  in  tho  morning  long  before  you  are  up. 
Fog  when  you  are  called,  so  that  you  persuade 
yourself  it  is  the  middle  of  the  night  and  refuse  to 
rise  till  a  couple  of  hours  after  your  proper  time. 
Fog  all  the  morning,  breakfast  by  gaslight.  Work 
ing  by  gaslight  till  your  eyes  are  sore  with  the  fog 
and  the  glare.  Still  the  .fog  holds  on,  and  not  till 
it  is  quite  dark  in  the  afternoon  does  it  clear  off. 
When  the  evening  sets  in  it  probably  drizzles.  A 
drizzle  that  penetrates  the  stoutest  umbrella,  and 
will  find  its  way  through  the  very  thickest  Ulster, 
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and  will  wet  your  very  bones  through.  O  mild 
frost,  ()  insipid  thaw,  O  slush,  O  mist,  O  fog, 
O  night,  O  grey  November ! 

If  one  could  be  mesmerised  for  a  month,  if  one 
could  remain  for  a  few  weeks  in  bed,  if  one  could 
curl  oneself  up  into  a  ball,  like  a  dormouse,  at  the 
end  of  October,  and  uncurl  at  the  beginning  of 
December,  one  might  contrive  to  get  through  this 
grim  month  with  some  small  amount  of  satisfac 
tion.  This  is  the  very  month  of  all  others  that  all 
respectable  people  ought  to  sleep  through,  and  endea 
vour  to  sponge  it  out  of  the  calendar  altogether. 
There  is  nothing  going  on,  there  is  nothing  to  see, 
and  if  there  were,  on  account  of  the  perpetual  fog, 
we  should  be  unable  to  see  it.  By  a  strange  fit  of 
obstinacy  the  proprietors  of  picture  galleries  seize 
upon  this  favourable  opportunity  to  open  new  art 
exhibitions.  As  there  is  about  ten  minutes  pure 
daylight  in  the  course  of  a  week,  of  course  pictures 
are  seen  to  peculiar  advantage.  Why  the  murkiest, 
the  dullest,  the  dreariest  of  all  months  should  be 
chosen  for  the  exhibition  of  things  that  want  more 
pure  daylight  than  anything  else,  it  is  altogether 
impossible  to  say.  A.  picture  gallery  on  a  bright 
day  is  but  a  melancholy  pleasure,  but  when  it  is 
foggy  and  cold  it  is  absolute  misery.  In  December 
we  begin  to  wake  up;  the  frost  scares  away  grey- 
ness,  and  London  is  alive  with  the  Cattle  Show, 
bucolic  visitors,  and  rosy,  pouting  country-cousin- 
dom.  Immediately  preceding  the  jovial  mouth  we 
are  in  the  depths  of  misery,  in  the  toils  of  twilight. 
O>  grev  November ! 

November  is  more  persistently  grey  in  London, 
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I  freely  admit,  than  anywhere  else.  At  Brighton, 
it  is  often  brilliant,  sparkling,  and  sunshiny,  even 
as  a  day  in  early  spring,  but  you  seldom  get  a 
ray  of  sunshine  during  November  in  London. 
Here  the  fog  and  the  irongreyness  seem  to  hang 
about  in  a  sort  of  sullen  misery.  You  find  it 
everywhere.  Even  in  the  most  crowded  thorough 
fares  and  the  most  fashionable  streets,  the  gayest 
neighbourhoods,  and  the  most  richly  bedizened 
shops.  Every  one  seems  to  be  sensible  that  No 
vember  is  neither  poetical  autumn  nor  sturdy 
winter,  but  a  slip  of  unsatisfactory  neutral  ground 
between  the  two  seasons.  Hence  the  shop  windows 
have  given  up  their  autumn  show,  and  have  not 
yet  assumed  their  winter  gaiety.  It  is  too  late 
for  the  first  and  not  quite  early  enough  for  the 
second.  The  same  may  be  said  of  costumes. 
People  are  uncertain  whether  to  go  out  in  great 
coats  and  furs  or  whether  they  shall  ussume  lighter 
clothing.  If  they  come  out  in  the  former  they 
find  it  too  warm :  if  they  appear  in  the  latter 
they  find  it  too  cold.  Hence  they  assume  a  costume 
that  is  a  compromise  between  the  two.  November 
is  a  month  of  compromises,  it  is  neither  hot  nor 
cold,  it  is  neither  black  nor  white.  It  is  terrible 
in  its  greyness,  it  is  fearful  in  its  insipidity.  O, 
grey  November ! 

Its  greyness  pervades  everything  and  finds  its 
way  everywhere.  You  may  make  huge  fires,  you 
may  knock  incandescent  logs  into  a  blaze,  you  may 
illuminate  "fifty  thousand  additional  lamps/'  but  you 
cannot  shut  this  greyness  out.  I  was  in  one  of  the 
old  city  churches  not  long  ago,  and  I  heard  the  lessons 
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read  by  a  grey  curate,  the  responses  croaked  by  a 
mildewed  clerk  and  mumbled  by  a  mouldy  congre 
gation,  as  the  fog  first  closed  up  one  window  and 
then  another,  and  finally  forced  itself  down  the 
throats  of  the  worshippers  and  caused  the  school 
children  to  cough,  the  lead-coloured  organist  to 
wheeze,  and  the  asthmatic  old  pew-opener,  in  a 
faded  violet  serge  dress,  to  sneeze.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  might  have  been  due  to  all  these 
circumstances  or  not,  but  I  fancy  the  worthy 
divine  preached  a  sermon  that  was  somewhat  grey 
in  tone.  His  doctrine  was  not  particularly  cheer 
ful  or  comforting ;  there  was  a  coldness,  a  heart- 
lessness  about  it.  Sound  enough,  no  doubt,  but 
with  a  grey  ness  of  feeling  which  fell  dismally  upon 
my  ears.  I  should  like  to  have  asked  the  good 
man  home  to  dinner  with  me,  and  have  given  him 
a  couple  of  bottles  of  '34  port  afterwards,  and 
asked  him  to  preach  his  evening  sermon  with  his 
toes  on  my  dining-room  fender.  I  am  convinced 
he  wanted  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  in  order 
to  eradicate  the  overwhelming  greyness  that  seemed 
to  have  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  which  was 
painfully  evident  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
discourse.  And  when  finally  he  gave  us  a  grey 
benediction,  and  the  organ  grunted  and  wailed  in  a 
piteous  minor  key,  and  the  sparse  congregation 
drifted  out  and  lost  themselves  in  a  thick  yellow 
fog,  I  went  home  in  very  low  spirits,  indeed,  with, 
I  have  no  doubt,  twenty  additional  grey  hairs  in 
my  scanty  locks.  O  melancholy,  O  cold,  O  grey 
November  ! 

A  sad  month  is  November.     Despite  its  fireworks 
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and  its  guys,  notwithstanding  its  banquets  and  its 
Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen,  it  is  emphatically  sad. 
I  do  not  know  why,  but  it  is  just  the  month  when 
you  feel  inclined  to  sit  down  and  croon  over  the  fire 
and  reckon  up  the  multitude  of  your  failures  and 
the  paucity  of  your  successes^  Possibly  you  do 
this  because  it  is  too  dark  and  dismal  to  do  any 
thing  else  and  thinking  costs  you  no  trouble  what 
ever.  But  so  it  is.  November  is  a  month  for 
grumbling,  for  discontent :  you  can  sit  in  its 
greyness  and  "  grizzle  "  to  your  heart's  content. 
Then  it  is  you  think  of  what  might  have  been.  If 
you  had  only  done  such  a  thing,  or  taken  one  course 
of  action  instead  of  the  other  in  what  a  different 
position  you  might  have  been  in.  If  you  had  mis 
trusted  the  handsome  girl-fiend,  who  pretended  to  be 
the  "  dearest  friend  "  of  the  girl  of  your  heart,  what 
a  happy  man  you  might  be  now.  If  one  could 
only  fathom  the  falsehood  of  women  :  if  one  could 
only  plumb  the  depth  of  their  deception  how  com 
fortably  one  might  get  along.  But,  alas  !  it  is  not 
in  mortal  man  to  command  this,  and  I  suppose  we 
shall  be  victimised  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Thoughts  weary  and  sad,  thoughts  dreary  and  dull, 
crowd  thy  short  sad  days,  O,  grey  November  ! 

I  have  been  cowering  over  the  fire,  I  have  been 
blinking  in  the  fog,  I  have  been  continuously  oscil 
lating  between  my  easy  chair  by  the  fire  and  my 
writing-table  all  the  time  I  have  been  concocting 
this  article.  I  have  been  sneezing  and  coughing,  I 
have  a  vehement  desire  to  plant  my  feet  in  hot 
mustard-and-water,  and  make  a  mustard-plaster  in 
a  bolster  case  and  get  into  it.  I  am  unable  to 
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speak  distinctly,  and  am  feeling  rather  deaf;  I 
should  like  to  rub  myself  all  over  with  Croton  oil, 
and  gargle  my  throat  with  port  wine  and  vinegar 
for  half  an  hour.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  have  a  very  bad  cold — a  most  detestable  cold, 
I  may  say.  As  if  grey  November  were  not  sufficient 
infliction  without  having  a  severe  cold  in  addition. 
I  begin  to  think  it  is  high  time  to  bring  my  prosing 
to  a  conclusion,  so  I  drift  back  once  more  to  my 
writing-table.  I  look  out  of  window.  A  thin  grey 
fog,  which  seems  likely  to  become  thicker  shortly ; 
bare  trees ;  black,  spiky,  and  uncomfortable  cold  iron 
railings  round  the  enclosure  ;  the  houses  on  the  op 
posite  side  of  the  square  are  grey  and  sombre.  Two 
young  ladies  go  by  in  slate-coloured  cloaks,  a 
gentleman  walks  quickly  along  in  a  neutral-tinted 
Ulster,  a  grizzly  mongrel  cur  is  trying  to  bait  a 
chinchilla-coloured  cat  in  an  adjacent  area,  a  grey 
knock-kneed  cabhorse  nearly  falls  on  the  greasy 
pavement.  It  is  damp,  chilly,  miserable,  sad, 
wretched,  melancholy,  heartless,  unfeeling,  weary, 
dreary,  and  hopeless.  In  short,  it  is  "  Grey 
November." 
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IT  is  so  hot  that  I   am   obliged  to  take  my  pen, 
ink,  and  paper  out  of  doors,   and  convert  the 
pleasant  shade  of  the  mulberry-tree  into  a  study. 

It  is  so  hot  that  I  can  scarcely  hold  my  pen.  It 
is  so  hot  that  I  should  like  to  adopt  Sydney  Smith's 
idea  and  take  off  my  flesh  and  sit  in  my  bones.  If 
I  did  this  I  should  even  move  an  amendment  to  the 
jocular  divine's  notion.  I  would  propose  that  all 
my  bones  should  be  perforated,  and  that  I  should 
have  iced  ether  spray  playing  upon  each  perforation. 
It  is  so  hot  that  even  the  small  exertion  of  holding 
the  pen  and  attempting  to  think  makes  the  perspi 
ration  roll  down  from  my  forehead  and  descend  in 
tear-like  "  blobs  "  on  the  paper.  If  ever  any  one 
got  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  it  is  most 
assuredly  the  present  writer.  It  is  so  hot  that  I 
am  obliged  to  write  in  small  paragraphs  in  order 
that  the  breeze  may  circulate  between  the  paragraphs 
and  keep  them  cool. 

It  is  so  hot  that   all   my   ideas  are   melted  and 

have   all   run   together,  so    that   this    article  will 

Improbably  be  one  confused    mass   of  nonsense.     I 

7  almost  think  I  made  a  mistake  in  coming  out  here  to 

write  at  all.      It  is  true  I  get  a  faint  breath  of  breeze 

now  I  am  here,    and  I  sit  in  delicious  chequered 

shade,    but     I    made   myself   so    terribly    hot    in 
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reaching  this  pleasant  haven  that  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  ever  get  cool  again.  I  tell  you  what  I  ought 
to  have  done.  I  ought  to  have  sat  under  the 
fountain  in  the  fernery  up  to  my  neck  in  water, 
with  a  gentle  stream  trickling  down  on  my  head, 
and  my  face  shaded  by  feathery  ferns.  I  ought  to 
have  done  that,  but  then,  perhaps,  my  amiable 
hostess  might  object  to  my  breaking  down  the 
graceful  maidenhair,  the  osmunda,  and  the  hearts- 
tongue  that  nourish  in  this  "  cool  grot  and  mossy 
cell/' 

I  must  be  content  with  my  present  position,  for 
my  very  bones  seem  to  be  getting  limp,  and  I  doubt 
if  I  could  get  away  from  my  retreat  even  if  I  were 
disposed  to  do  so.  I  wish  the  mulberries  were 
ripe.  I  think  they  are  just  the  sort  of  fruit  to 
assuage  the  terrible  thirst  from  which  I  am  suffering 
at  the  present  moment.  They  are  not  ripe,  they 
will  not  be  ripe  for  another  fortnight.  Why  am  I 
always  a  fortnight  too  early  or  a  fortnight  too  late  ? 
The  mulberries  mock  at  me !  Fancy  being  jeered 
at  by  a  mulberry !  Capital  title  for  a  tract  by  the 
way  "  The  Malevolent  Mulberry  and  the  Sagacious 
Silkworm."  If  you  please,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
am  the  sagacious  silkworm. 

I  was  saying  that  the  mulberries  mock  at  me. 
And  so  they  do.  Half-ripe  berries  that  have  been 
pecked  at  by  birds  and  shaken  by  the  wind  come 
down  with  a  sudden  flop  on  my  writing-paper,  they 
smack  me  on  the  nose  and  they  take  a  fiendish 
pleasure  in  nestling  between  my  white  waistcoat 
and  my  clean  shirt,  and  in  staining,  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  my  light  trousers. 
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I  repeat  I  wish  the  mulberries  were  ripe.  They 
are  the  best  things  that  I  know  of  in  the  world  for 
quenching  thirst.  I  used  to  visit  this  mulberry- 
tree  at  one  time  on  a  Sunday  morning  after  church. 
The  vicar  used  to  give  long  and  somewhat  arid 
sermons  that  used  not  to  be  without  their  drying 
effect  on  the  tongues  and  the  throats  of  his  con 
gregation.  I  know  sometimes  when  he  arrived  at 
"  and  secondly,  my  brethren,"  I  have  leant  my  head 
on  the  front  of  the  pew  and  panted  and  felt  inclined 
to  hang  my  tongue  out.  But  I  have  bethought 
me  of  the  mulberry-tree  and  its  delicious  fruit  I 
have  taken  hold  of  my  dried  tongue  and  thrust  it 
back  into  my  mouth,  closed  my  teeth  with  a  snap, 
and  have  maintained  the  decorum  of  a  church  warden 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  service. 

Then  it  was  delicious,  when  the  estimable  vicar 
brought  his  discourse  to  a  close,  to  rush  away  and 
bound  over  the  grass-plot,  to  clamber  up  in  the  tree 
and  to  feast  beneath  those  huge,  cool  green  leaves. 
I  am  afraid  I  thought  a  good  deal  more  of  mul 
berries  than  the  words  that  fell  from  the  vicar's 
lips  in  those  days.  There  were  certain  dainty 
damsels  who  used  to  get  their  light  gloves  spoiled 
and  their  muslin  dresses  stained  at  these  Sunday 
feasts,  I  remember.  I  wonder  whether  they  turned 
away  from  the  sermon  and  hankered  after  mulberries 
in  churei  time.  It  could  not  be  possible.  I  was 
the  only  black  sheep  in  the  fold.  I  was  the  only 
eagle  in  the  dove-cot. 

Jt  is  all  very  well  moralizing,  but  I  wish  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  the  mulberries  were  ripe. 
J  really  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
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get  on  much  longer.  I  have  only  been  what  you 
may  call  thoroughly  cool  once  for  the  last  fortnight, 
and  that  was  when  swimming  about  in  the  Thames 
last  night.  There  were  a  large  number  of  us,  and 
if  each  one  had  come  provided  with  a  large  block 
of  Wenham  Lake  ice  and  taken  it  in  with  him  it 
would  not  have  been  amiss.  When  I  tell  you  the 
water  was  at  seventy-two  degrees  you  will  imagine 
it  was  not  a  bit  too  cool. 

I  wonder  whether  smoking  makes  you  cool  or 
not.  '  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  on  the  subject 
yet.  I  have  been  suffering  from  "  cobwebs  on  the 
brain "  the  last  day  or  two,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  smoking  is  altogether  beneficial  when  the 
temperature  is  so  high.  I  think,  however,  that 
smoking  is  soothing,  and  I  am  sure  I  require 
soothing  at  this  present  moment.  I  have  a  strange 
desire  to  go  to  sleep,  but  I  am  afraid  if  I  went 
to  sleep  the  sun  might  shift  whilst  I  was  sleeping 
soundly,  and  I  might  wake  up  with  a  severe  sun 
stroke. 

Grey  chinchilla  cat  walks  across  in  the  sunshine 
and  seems  to  enjoy  it.  I  wonder  whether  she  longs 
to  be  shaved  this  weather.  She  does  look  so  hot 
in  her  long  fur.  Perhaps,  after  all,  we  are  wrong, 
and  that  fur  is  the  coolest  costume  in  the  world. 
Fancy  going  about  this  weather  in  bearskin 
trousers,  a  sealskin  waistcoat,  and  a  Russian  sable 
coat.  I  wish  some  one  would  try  it  and  give  me  the 
benefit  of  his  experience.  I  should  like  to  ascertain 
the  result,  but  upon  my  word  I  would  not  try  it 
myself  for  a  thousand  pounds. 

My  pipe  furnishes  an  excuse  for  leaving  off  work, 
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and  so  I  lean  back  in  my  chair  and  watch  the 
wreaths  of  blue  smoke  as  they  curl  straight  up  and 
lose  themselves  amidst  those  big  green  leaves.  I  can 
sit  for  hours  looking  up  from  beneath  a  large 
tree  and  watching  the  leaves  lazily  sway  in  the 
breeze  and  listening  to  their  music.  Especially  do 
I  like  it  when  the  breeze  is  not  too  strong,  when  it 
is  fitful,  when  it  blows  softly  and  then  dies  away 
altogether.  Sometimes  I  fancy  there  is  an  indigna 
tion  meeting  of  hamadryades,  that  some  popular 
hamadryade  is  making  a  speech,  and  that  this  rustling 
is  the  tumultuous  applause  at  the  point  of  the  dis 
course.  This  crescendo  movement  of  the  leaves  has 
all  the  character  of  a  species  of  fairy-like  applause 
heard  in  the  distance.  Sometimes  I  fancy  it  is  the 
echo  of  the  waves  borne  on  the  breeze  from  miles 
away.  A  strange  weird  music.  Indescribably 
fascinating,  lulling,  and  soothing.  Ah  !  wait  till  my 
famous  poem,  "  The  Music  of  the  Leaves,"  comes 
out  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

The  head-gardener  goes  by  with  a  basket  and  a 
broom.  I  wish  him  the  time  of  day  and  he  passes 
on.  I  hope  he  is  not  going  to  sweep  the  paths. 
If  there  is  one  thing  that  irritates  me  more  than 
another  it  is  the  sound  of  path-sweeping.  No ;  he 
is  not  going  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
retires  into  the  greenhouse  and  I  see  no  more  of 
him.  If  I  were  Mr.  Head-gardener  I  would  stop 
in  the  greenhouse,  sit  up  to  my  neck  in  the 
cold-water  tank  and  smoke  a  pipe  all  day  long. 
However,  I  daresay  he  is  a  man  of  a  well-regulated 
mind  and  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Under-gar- 
dener  begins  clipping  the  edge  of  the  turf  with  an 
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instrument  resembling  a  Brobdingnagian  pair  of 
scissors.  I  do  not  mind  this.  It  has  a  pleasant 
chirpy  sound  and  makes  me  feel  sleepy.  I  love 
this  sound  as  I  love  the  sound  of  mowing  with  a 
scythe.  But  I  detest  the  detestable  clattering 
j  agger  —  something  between  a  sewing-machine  and 
a  sausage-machine,  with  a  touch  of  the  bicycle  — 
that  is  made  by  the  new-fangled  mowing-machine. 
The  birds  chirrup  lazily  on  the  topmost  branches 
of  my  mulberry-tree,  two  gigantic  dragon-flies  — 
one  a  superb  blaze  of  orange,  the  other  a  marvel  of 
turquoise  —  hum  to  and  fro  ;  the  laurels  and  ivy 
flash  and  glitter  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  scarlet 
geraniums  look  almost  red-hot  in  the  distant  beds. 
The  backs  of  some  of  the  grey-green  leaves  seem 
delightfully  cool  as  they  flutter  occasionally  in  the 
gentle  breeze.  If  it  were  not  quite  so  hot  I  feel 
that  I  should  like  to  climb  up  into  the  mulberry- 
tree  and  reach  some  secure  perch  and  go  to  sleep 
amidst  those  cool  green  leaves.  I  cannot  understand 
why  people  do  not  put  comfortable  seats  in  the 
upper  branches  of  gigantic  trees.  What  more  de 
lightful  place  would  there  be  to  spend  a  summer 
morning  than  almost  at  the  top  of  some  gigantic 
oak  or  elm  ?  Would  not  that  be  a  good  place  to 
meditate,  to  compose,  or  to  write  in  ?  You  could 
have  it  all  to  yourself,  and  there  would  not  be  the 
slightest  chance  of  your  being  disturbed  by  callers. 
If  I  constructed  a  nest  of  this  kind  I  should  have 
a  light  ladder  reaching  to  the  lowermost  branches, 
that  I  could  take  up  with  me,  and  by  this  means 
cut  off"  all  communication  with  the  lower  world,  until 
I  choose  to  come  down.  I  do  not  think  the  most 
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persistent  caller,  the  most  indefatigable  bore  of  ray 
acquaintance  would  ever  be  so  persistent  or  inde 
fatigable  as  to  attempt  to  call  upon  me  or  bore  me 
at  the  top  of  my  tree.  I  should  establish  a  fact, 
not  previously  known — namely,  that  on  some 
occasions  there  would  be  an  indescribable  advan 
tage  in  being  "  up  a  tree." 

There  is  a  turkey  near  at  hand  trying  to  give  an 
imitation  of  a  dog  with  a  sore  throat :  there  is 
a  rook  cawing  in  a  whisper :  there  is  the  weir 
roaring  away  in  the  distance :  there  is  a  buzz  of 
insects  :  there  is  the  ripple  and  the  rush  of  leaves. 
There  is  a  larger  indignation  meeting  of  hama- 
dryades  than  usual,  and  they  are  applauding  more 
frequently  and  more  vigorously  than  ever.  I  am 
lulled,  I  am  soothed,  and  I  am  just  dropping  off  to 
sleep. 

I  do  not  quite  drop  off  to  sleep,  however,  for  I 
see  my  genial  host  slowly  walking  towards  me 
across  the  grass-plot.  He  is  smoking,  and  he  hath 
a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye  which  betokeneth 
joviality.  He  says,  in  a  confidential  whisper,  what 
should  I  say  to  a  cool  bottle  of  claret  ?  I  tell  him  I 
should  say  little,  because  I  am  so  hot,  but  I  should 
think  a  great  deal,  and  everlasting  gratitude  would 
dwell  in  my  heart.  Perhaps  I  did  drop  off  to 
sleep,  and  perhaps  I  did  not,  but  I  know  the  next 
time  I  opened  my  eyes,  by  some  extraordinary 
magic  did  I  find  a  small  table  before  us,  with  a 
couple  of  glasses  and  a  bottle  of  cool  claret.  How 
delicious  was  "kloop"  of  the  cork — if  it  were  not 
so  hot  I  would  sing  my  magnificent  drinking  song, 
"  O  'tis  Merry  to  Hear  the  Kloop  of  the  Cork"— 
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and  how  cool  did  the  ruby  liquid  sound  as  it 
gurgled  into  the  glass  ! 

I  no  longer  regret  the  absence  of  mulberries, 
my  thirst  is  assuaged,  and  I  am  beginning  to  feel 
very  much  better.  I  think  the  weather  must  be 
somewhat  cooler,  for  two  little  girls,  who  have  been 
kept  in  doors  all  the  morning  on  account  of  the 
heat,  have  come  out,  and  are  frisking  about  on  the 
green  sward.  They  are  flinging  their  long  fair 
hair  over  their  shoulders,  and  are  chasing  one 
another,  and  laughing  merrily  as  they  flit  over  the 
lawn  like  a  couple  of  light-hearted  butterflies.  I 
am  something  like  one  of  Mortimer  Collins's 
heroes,  I  am  "very  fond  of  little  girls  and  big 
dogs."  I  am  the  unfortunate  possessor  of  a  St. 
Bernard  dog  about  the  size  of  a  small  donkey,  and 
I  find  huge  delight  in  listening  to  the  prattle  of 
little  girls  before  they  arrive  at  a  flirtable  age.  I 
am  very  fond  of  little  girls,  and,  to  quote  Artemus 
Ward,  big  ones  as  well. 

Can  it  be  wondered,  then,  that  I  look  with 
infinite  pleasure,  that  I  gaze  with  mute  admiration 
when  I  see  Miss  Hazle-eyes,  in  the  daintiest  cos 
tume  in  the  world,  emerge  from  the  porch,  and 
trip  along  towards  our  shady  retreat  ?  She  comes 
and  sits  down,  she  laughs,  she  talks,  she  takes  tiny 
sips  of  claret.  She  reproaches  us  with  being  lazy, 
with  smoking  so  much.  We  listen  to  her  re 
proaches  with  pleasure,  and  we  smile  indolently 
as  she  takes  us  to  task  for  our  various  sins  of 
omission  and  commission.  What  wondrous  power 
lurks  in  those  eyes  so  varied  in  their  expression 
and  so  difficult  to  read  !  And  yet  how  cool,  how 
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bright,  how  happy  does  she  look  !  If  girls  only 
knew  how  much  damage  they  can  do  with  a  look, 
a  glance,  a  stray  word,  a  worn  glove,  a  knotted 
riband,  or  a  faded  flower,  they  would  perhaps  be 
more  careful  of  their  actions.  And  they  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  live  for  the  awful  weight  of 
responsibility  resting  on  them. 

The  large  leaves  of  the  mulberry-tree  hang 
motionless,  the  shadows  lengthen  on  the  lawn,  the 
heat  gets  more  oppressive  than  ever,  dark  purple 
thunder  clouds  are  rolling  up,  we  hear  the  distant 
peal  of  thunder,  large  drops  of  rain  are  beginning 
to  patter  on  the  leaves,  and  we  have  finished  our 
bottle  of  claret.  If  it  were  not  for  all  these  things 
I  might  feel  inclined  to  stay  here  and  moralize 
some  time  longer.  But  who  can  expect  to  be  able 
to  moralize,  to  think,  to  talk,  or  to  write  when  it  is 
Ninety  in  the  Shade  ? 
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THE  present  generation  of  Londoners  have  two 
modes  of  travelling  through  their  vast  city 
which  were  totally  unknown  to  their  great  grand 
fathers  :  they  are  both  by  railway.  The  more 
modern  and  the  least  interesting  is  that  which 
takes  us  into  the  depths  of  the  metropolis,  which 
whirls  us  along  amongst  the  sewers,  the  water- 
pipes,  and  the  gas-mains,  which  makes  us  wonder, 
as  we  burrow  down  with  a  roar  and  a  shriek 
beneath  some  of  the  ancient  houses,  that  we  do  not 
have  some  respectable  ratepayer's  back  kitchen 
falling  through  on  our  heads,  or  that  we  do 
not  receive  the  contents  of  some  cheerful  parish 
ioner's  coal-cellar  in  our  laps.  We  wonder  how  it 
is  that  sewers  are  avoided,  that  they  do  not  burst 
and  drown  us  for  daring  to  invade  their  especial 
domain ;  we  are  surprised  that  we  do  not  cut  into 
some  vast  artery  of  gas  and  cause  an  explosion 
that  would  blow  us  into  smithereens,  or  fracture 
some  gigantic  vein  of  the  New  River  Company  so 
as  to  deprive  a  whole  street  of  water  for  a  fort 
night  and  involve  the  turncock  in  several  stand-up 
fights  with  the  most  indignant  of  its  inhabitants. 
We  wonder  for  a  period,  that  is  if  we  give  our 
selves  time  to  think,  but  we  very  seldom  give  our 
selves  time  to  think  in  the  present  day.  We 
wonder  and  then  we  think  it  is  all  right  and  it 
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does  not  matter,  and  we  shall  be  sure  to  arrive 
safely  at  our  Baker  Street  or  our  Bishop's  Road,  as 
the  case  may  'be.  I  am  perfectly  certain  we 
should  do  just  the  same,  after  a  time,  if  the 
carriages  were  rolled  on  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
and  the  train  conducted  by  clowns  with  red-hot 
pokers  and  who  were  obliged,  according  to  the  bye- 
laws  of  the  company,  to  have  a  "  rally/'  "  take  the 
slap/'  and  "  do  a  cascade/'  at  every  station  they 
stopped  at.  There  is  no  time  for  reflection  in  the 
present  high-pressure  age,  and  as  you  boom 
through  the  sulphurous  tunnels  of  the  Metro 
politan  Railway  and  note  the  weird  light  and 
shadow  cast  by  the  train  on  the  damp  brickwork 
as  it  whirls  along,  you  never  fancy  that  you  are 
at  that  particular  moment  passing  under  Brown's 
dining-room,  where  you  passed  such  a  pleasant  even 
ing  last  week,  or  that  you  are  just  beneath  Robin 
son's  drawing-room,  where  you  are  bidden  to  a  dance 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  or  that  Jones's  magnificent 
pair  of  greys  may  be  at  this  very  time  floundering 
with  broken  knees  on  the  road  above  you.  It  always 
strikes  me  as  a  mean  and  underhand  method  of 
travelling,  when  you  voyage  by  underground  railway  : 
you  cannot  have  any  possible  pleasure  in  the  journey. 
It  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  and,  like  a  dose  of  nasty 
medicine,  you  try  and  get  it  over  as  quickly  as  you 
can.  Indeed,  pleasure  in  the  actual  operation  of  lo 
comotion  is  gradually  becoming  a  sensation  of  the 
past,  and  we  are  becoming  by  degrees  nothing  but 
mere  parcels  of  humanity  to  be  delivered  at  a  cer 
tain  destination  at  a  certain  time.  Indeed,  travellers 
of  the  present  day  have  about  as  much  interest  in 
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the  places  they  are  passing  as  the  most  intelligent 
brown-paper  parcel  in  the  van  of  the  Parcels  De 
livery  Company.  You  may  see  this  at  once  by  the 
way  in  which  passengers  provide  themselves  with 
cigars  and  every  description  of  literature — so  that 
they  cannot  by  any  possible  chance  look  out  of  win 
dow — to  fortify  themselves  against  a  journey  by  rail. 
It  is  not,  however,  of  the  method  of  travelling 
beneath  the  metropolis,  irreverently  spoken  of  as 
"  sixpenn'orth  of  sewer/'  that  I  wish  to  speak, 
therefore  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  have  gone  out 
of  my  way  to  have  said  anything  on  the  subject  at 
all.  Simply,  it  may  be,  that  I  do  not  like  to 
tackle  my  subject  at  once.  If  I  hit  it  straight 
between  the  eyes  at  the  outset  I  kill  it  outright,  it 
is  done  for,  it  is  as  dead  as  a  door  nail,  it  is  a 
"  mangled  corpse"  at  my  feet,  I  have  no  further  use 
for  it.  I  like  to  dance  round  it  playfully,  tapping 
it  on  the  nose  occasionally,  giving  it  one  in  the  eye 
now  and  then,  and  seeing  it  come  up  to  time  again 
smiling.  I  like  to  dig  it  in  the  ribs,  punch  it  in 
the  stomach,  and  see  generally  what  it  is  made  of, 
before  I  begin  serious  business.  I  like  to  let  it  run 
as  a  cat  does  a  mouse  and  give  it  playful  pats, 
I  like  to  hold  it  by  the  tail  and  see  it  writhe,  and  I 
enjoy  to  put  its  head  in  my  mouth  and  hear  it 
squeal  and  then  let  it  run  off  again.  I  like  to  have 
a  deal  of  tuning  up  before  I  take  up  the  con 
ductor's  baton,  and  start  off  fairly,  I  like  to  have  a 
blow  on  every  wind  instrument,  a  scrape  on  every 
fiddle,  and  a  bang  on  every  drum  before  I  put  on 
my  kid  gloves,  and  give  three  taps  on  my  music- 
desk.  I  like  to  keep  people  on  the  tip-toe  of  expec- 
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tation,  wondering  where  I  shall  begin,  or  whether  I 
am  going  to  begin  at  all,  and  that  is  why  I 
began  to  chat  on  a  subject  which  has  nothing  what 
ever  to  do  with  the  matter  I  have  in  hand.  Stay  ! 
I  stated  there  were  two  methods  of  travelling 
through  London  entirely  unknown  to  our  great 
graudfathers,  and  having  alluded  to  both,  I  was 
bound  to  give  some  explanation  of  one  before  I 
proceeded  to  dilate  upon  the  other,  which  is,  after 
all,  the  subject  of  my  present  paper.  The  other 
method  of  travelling  in  London,  then — for  I  am 
really  coming  to  my  subject  after  all,  so  you  need 
njt  look  so  black,  O  master  of  a  pure  and  scholarly 
style ;  neither  is  there  any  occasion  for  you  to 
sneer,  O  hard-drinker  at  the  well  of  pure  English 
undefiled — is  "  Over  the  Roofs."  I  am  not  about 
to  take  my  readers  up  in  a  balloon,  but  I  merely 
wish  them  to  accompany  me  along  any  of  the 
many  lines  of  railway  diverging  from  London ; 
South-Eastern,  South-Western,  Midland,  Great 
Northern,  Great  Eastern,  North  London — all  or 
every  of  the  various  lines  running  on  brick  arches — 
and  I  believe  all  of  them  do — and  they  will  have  an 
entirely  new  view  of  life  as  they  travel  over  the  roofs. 
This  style  of  travelling  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
that  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  Whereas  in  the 
latter-named  case  everything  is  left  to  your  imagina 
tion  and  the  wildness  of  fancy ;  in  this  all  is  stern 
reality,  infinite  variety,  continually  changing  as  you 
are  whirled  along.  There  is  no  occasion  for  you 
to  fortify  yourself  with  light  literature  as  you  voyage 
over  the  roofs,  you  had  better  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Look  well  out  of  window,  keep  your  eyes 
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wide  open  and  you  will  see  more  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  rapid  travelling  than  you  would  discover  in 
a  week's  severe  course  of  reading.      You  must  give 
your  raind  to  the  matter  you  have  on  hand,  and,  as 
I  said  before,  you  must  keep  your  eyes  wide  open, 
and  if  you  persevere  in  this  for  a  few  times  you  will 
be  astonished  how  interested  you  will  become  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  newly-found  occupation  for  whiling  away 
a  short  railway  journey.      If  you  happen  to  travel 
daily  up  and  down  a  certain  strip  of  railway  at  a 
fixed  hour   you   have  a  little  romance  charmingly 
illustrated  ready  for  you  every  morning ;  you  find 
a  domestic  drama  with  the  most  realistic  of  scenery 
only  waiting  for  your   attendance   for   the  bell  to 
ring  and  the  curtain  to  go  up.     You  find   yourself 
deeply  interested  in   people  whose   names   you  do 
not  know,  and  you  are  quite  disappointed  if  you  do 
not  see  them  carrying  on  their  ordinary  avocations 
as    you    go    past.      I    have    pursued  this   kiud  of 
romantic  interest  and  sympathy  with  the  unknown 
until  it  has  become   quite  a  burden  unto  me.      I 
recollect  when  travelling  up  and  down  daily  between 
Waterloo   Station   and  Sedgebury-on-Thames  some 
years   ago,    I   became    vastly  attracted    by  an  old- 
fashioned,   dilapidated    square,   somewhere    in    the 
neighbourhood  of    Lambeth    Palace.     It  was   not 
exactly  a  square,  for,  if  I  recollect  right,  it  seemed 
as  if  two  of  its  sides  had  been  cut  off  diagonally  by 
the  railway,  but  the  central  garden  still  remained  ; 
nasturtiums  and  scarlet  runners  flourished  rampantly, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the   "  square "  was   a  single 
lamp,  which  conferred  a  halo  of  decayed  aristocracy 
on  the   small  houses  surrounding  it.      One  of  the 
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houses  in  this  "  square  "  I  noticed  was  neater  and 
better  kept  than  the  rest ;  the  windows  were  always 
brighter,  there  was  a  more  choice  selection  of  flowers 
on  the  first-floor  sills,  and  the  muslin  curtains  were 
of  the  whitest  and  most  well-ordered  description. 
I  think  the  house  was  number  four,  but  1  will  not 
be  certain  at  this  distance  of  time,  but  I  know  it 
was  the  whiteness  of  the  muslin  curtains  that  first 
called  my  attention  to  it.  If  I  came  by  the  "  nine 
thirty "  I  used  to  notice  a  neat  little  damsel  in 
deep  mourning  and  with  closely  braided  hair,  sitting 
at  the  window  and  working.  If  I  came  by  the 
"  twelve  forty-five  "  she  was  not  to  be  seen,  but  if 
I  came  by  the  train  passing  this  locality  at  eleven 
I  frequently  saw  her,  hatted  and  cloaked,  closing 
the  little  gate  as  she  departed  from  her  house.  She 
was  a  great  mystery  to  me,  and  I  became  vastly 
interested  in  her,  and  she  was  the  great  point  of 
interest  of  my  daily  journey  over  the  roofs ;  some 
times  when  the  trains  passed  slowly  or  stopped  in 
front  of  the  square  she  would  look  up  and  smile  a 
sad  smile,  and  I  half  fancied  she  recognised  me. 
But,  of  course,  this  was  only  my  fancy.  It  is  im 
possible  to  pick  out  any  individual  from  the  daily 
passing  whirl  of  railway  traffic.  One  morning  I 
noticed  her  walking  a  little  distance  from  the 
square,  and  was  particularly  struck  by  the  trimness 
of  her  appearance  and  faultless  tournure.  From  this 
moment  I  had  a  fixed  idea  in  my  mind  that  the 
young  lady  was  engaged  in  the  ballet  at  one  of  the 
theatres  the  other  side  of  the  water.  I  never  saw 
a  light  in  her  window,  unless  I  came  down  by  the 
last,  or  "  drunk"  train,  as  it  was  irreverently  called. 
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However,  I  used  to  notice  her  regularly  every 
morning  till  chill  autumn  days  coming  on  induced 
me  to  give  up  my  cottage  at  Sedgebury ;  my 
voyages  over  the  roofs  on  that  line  of  rail  ceased, 
and  I  saw  no  more  of  her.  Being  over  in  Lambeth 
some  months  ago,  I  hunted  about  to  try  and  find 
the  quaint  little  square,  but  I  was  not  able  to  do 
so.  Whether  it  has  been  pulled  down,  or  whether 
it  only  looks  quaint  and  old-fashioned  from  the 
railway,  I  am  unable  to  say;  but,  at  any  rate,  I 
could  not  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  it.  I  wish  you 
could  stop  railway  trains  anywhere  you  please  just 
like  an  omnibus.  Often  and  often  do  I  pass  a 
place,  as  I  am  whirled  over  the  roofs,  that  I  would 
give  a  good  deal  to  stop  and  examine.  I  pos 
sibly  alight  at  the  nearest  station,  and  spend  half  a 
day  in  perambulating  back  slums,  and,  after  all, 
am  unable  to  find  the  object  sought  for. 

What  a  marvellous  panorama  of  behind  the 
scenes  of  life  does  one  witness  when  travelling  over 
the  roofs.  Buxom  housemaids  cleaning  windows, 
corpulent  old  gentlemen  with  their  faces  covered 
with  lather,  about  to  commence  their  matutinal 
scrape ;  ancient  mariners  smoking  their  long  clays, 
and  keeping  their  weather  eye  fixed  upon  a  bit  of 
bunting  fluttering  at  the  top  of  a  miniature  flag- 
staif  they  have  erected  in  their  back  gardens ;  out- 
of-the-way  looking  Methodist  chapels,  which  make 
you  wonder  how  their  congregations  can  get  in,  and 
once  in,  one  would  think  that  their  getting  out 
again  was  an  utter  impossibility;  public-houses 
flaunting  the  gaily-gilded  notices  of  "  Qumsby's 
Entire  "  right  in  the  face  of  express  trains  ;  curious 
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gardens  for  the  growth  of  the  most  grimy  and 
attenuated  vegetables;  unaccountable  stonemasons' 
yards  where  you  may  procure  every  description  of 
tomb,  from  a  simple  head-stone  to  an  ornately 
sculptured  mausoleum,  all  at  a  few  moments'  notice. 
You  look  down,  too,  upon  the  most  extraordinary 
of  manufactories,  places  where  they  make  huge 
stone  jars  and  bottles,  earthenware  drain-pipes, 
and  every  description  of  gigantic  pottery :  places 
where  they  manufacture  the  most  unaccountably 
shaped  zinc  chimney  pots,  supernatural  looking 
cowls  and  corrugated  roofs.  There  are  also  back 
yards  where  every  species  of  garbage  seems  to  be 
shot,  and  men  and  women  are  busily  engaged  in 
these  most  unsavoury  of  Tom  Tiddler's  grounds, 
endeavouring  to  pick  up  some  small  fractions  of 
gold  or  silver  from  the  unattractive  heaps.  You 
may  see  the  closest  and  the  narrowest  courts  and 
alleys,  so  close  and  narrow  that  you  wonder  how  it 
is  possible  for  any  human  being  to  breathe  there, 
much  less  to  live.  Yet,  if  you  inspect  them  closely 
you  will  see  they  are  swarming  with  human  beings, 
especially  with  babies  of  the  smallest  growth.  Most 
of  the  children  look  pale  and  sickly,  but,  strange  to 
say,  one  of  the  plumpest,  pinkest,  and  most  laugh 
ing  of  babies  I  ever  saw,  was  in  one  of  these  noisome 
courts.  You  look  down  upon  the  dank  playgrounds 
of  closely  confined  schools,  and  see  the  boys  en 
deavouring  to  make  merry  in  a  funereal  sort  of 
way :  you  catch  glimpses  of  mysterious  academies 
for  young  ladies  called  "  seminaries/'  which  make 
you  wonder  whether  the  instruction  dispensed  at 
such  mouldy-looking  establishments  can  be  worth 
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anything  at  all,  and  if  so,  how  much.  You  look 
down  on  candle  factories,  on  bone  boilers,  on 
chemical  works,  and  you  pass  through  a  stratum  of 
evil  smells;  you  see  the  most  extraordinary  of 
Cockney  pleasaunces,  gaily  planted  with  white  flints, 
and  where  the  oyster-shell,  the  brickbat,  and  the 
dead  cat  flourish  most  luxuriantly ;  you  may  note 
the  arbours — not  "  Celia's  arbour,"  but  "  come  and 
take  tea  in  the  arbour  "  species  of  bower — and  see 
how  vastly  suggestive  they  are  of  caterpillars  drop 
ping  into  tea  and  earwigs  rejoicing  on  every  side. 
You  will  note  the  extensive  washes  that  seem  to  be 
perpetually  going  on,  if  you  may  judge  from  the 
result  —  the  perpetual  drying;  you  will  fancy 
that  either  you  are  travelling  above  the  roofs  of  a 
colony  of  washerwomen,  or  else  the  washerwomen 
must  have  a  bad  time  of  it  in  these  parts.  Either 
every  one  is  her  own  laundress,  or  the  washing  of 
the  whole  of  this  neighbourhood  is  done  under  the 
immediate  shadow  of  the  railway.  It  is  impossible 
to  hint  at  half  you  may  see,  or  the  vast  amount  of 
interest  which  may  be  developed  on  travelling  at 
this  elevation.  It  is  as  inspiriting  as  voyaging 
under  ground  is  depressing. 

A  comedy,  a  tragedy,  a  sensation  novel,  or  a 
charming  love  story;  delicious  little  romances, 
studies  of  character,  details  of  the  inner  life  of 
middle- class  householders  enough  to  fill  the  library 
of  Mr.  Mudie,  may  be  enjoyed  as  the  locomotive 
screams,  and  the  train  thunders,  and  rapidly  whirls 
you  "  Over  the  Roofs  1" 
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BA  THING  A  T  FOR  TR  USH. 

HERE  I  am  sitting  on  the  rocks  and  basking  in 
the  sunshine  in  Rock  Ryan  Cove.  It  is  a 
lovely  morning.  The  wind,  which  has  been  for 
some  days  past  blowing  its  hardest,  seems  to  be 
thoroughly  tired,  to  be  entirely  blown  out  and  to 
be  capable  of  doing  little  else  than  softly  sigh 
across  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean  in  front  of  us. 
The  sun  is  blazing  and  is  already  bringing  our 
brown  cheeks  to  a  tint  very  nearly  approaching  that 
of  mahogany  and  my  nose  is  getting  very  much  the 
colour  of  freshly  sliced  beetroot,  I  may  mention, 
by  the  way,  that  this  nasal  rubicundity  is  entirely 
due  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  on  a  well- 
shapen  organ,  already  somewhat  irritated  by  the 
iodine  of  the  sea  air,  and  that  its  effect  is  by  no 
means  to  be  traced  to  the  undue  consumption  of 
the  famous  whiskey  of  Coleraine.  The  sun  is  more 
powerful  than  it  has  been  for  many  days  past,  the 
sky  is  cloudless  and  every  one  is  enjoying  the  re 
lief  of  being  able  to  walk  about  without  holding  his 
hat  on  his  head  till  his  arm  ached,  and  he  had  a 
proof  impression  of  the  pattern  of  the  lining  deli 
cately  embossed  on  his  forehead.  The  damsels  are 
happier  than  they  were :  the  pets  of  Portrush  are 
no  longer  at  war  with  the  elements,  they  have  not 
to  struggle  with  refractory  skirts,  nor  do  they  un- 
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wittingly  run  into  your  arms,  when  beating  to  wind 
ward  with  their  vast  straw  hats,  thatching  them 
down  to  their  waists.  The  "  blustering  railer  "  has 
retired  from  business,  Boreas  has  ceased  to  be  rude ; 
he  no  longer  flirts  with  tangle  tresses  nor  throws 
flying  skirts  into  wild  confusion,  neither  does  he 
show  us  glimpses  of  white  petticoats,  of  curiously 
clocked  stockings,  of  dainty  boots,  of  snowy  under 
garments,  of  trimmings  of  Limerick  lace,  of  broderie 
Anglaise,  and  of  frills.  It  is  a  dreamy  morning. 
There  is  but  the  faintest  ripple  on  the  water.  Its 
colour  is  a  lovely  shimmery  blue  in  the  distance.  I 
have  seldom  seen  the  sea  such  a  colour.  It  reminds 
me  more  than  anything  else  of  the  tint  of  the  water 
on  the  Lago  di  Garda.  I  have  selected  a  comfortable 
rock ;  a  rock  which  has  a  nice  back  to  it  and  a  com 
fortable  ledge  for  one's  feet.  I  have  the  latest  Lon 
don  paper  in  my  pocket — I  feel  much  too  lazy  to  pull 
it  out  to  read — I  have  a  little  black  clay,  which  has 
accompanied  me  in  my  rambles,  at  home  and 
abroad,  many  thousands  of  miles,  almost  smoking  of 
its  own  accord  between  my  lips,  and  I  gaze  out  on 
the  blue  waters  supremely  happy. 

Gazing  and  dreaming.  Dreaming  and  gazing. 
I  look  upon  the  White  Rocks  in  the  distance,  and 
weave  magic  fancies  out  of  their  fantastically  shapen 
caves.  I  gaze  in  a  dreamy  fashion  upon  Dunluce 
Castle,  and  think  what  a  superb  scene  it  would 
make  for  a  sensation  drama.  What  a  fall  could  be 
had  from  the  narrow  bridge !  Why  has  not  Mr. 
Dion  Boucicault  long  ago  utilized  Dunluce  Castle? 
Then  my  eye  wanders  further  on,  and  I  see  a  part 
of  the  Gianf  s  Causeway.  I  wont  be  sure  exactly 
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what  part  it  is,  but  I  think  it  must  be  the  Giant's 
Chimney.  Anyhow,  it  does  not  much  matter. 
There  is  a  white  gull  flapping  about  that  entirely 
obscures  this  portion  of  the  landscape  occasionally. 
"  Ah !  pretty  pet,  when  the  salt  breeze  sighs,  and 
the  gull  glints  bright  against  sleepy  skies — are 
looks  of  those  bright  brown  loving  eyes  ever  turned 
to  me?"  Are  they,  I  wonder?  And  then  my 
thoughts  drift  again  to  the  Lago  di  Garda.  There 
is  something  about  this  view,  its  colour  more  es 
pecially,  that  recalls  a  certain  sunny  afternoon  that 
I  spent  lounging  and  mooning  in  a  balcony  at 
Desenzano,  many  years  ago.  The  whole  scene 
comes  before  me  with  photographic  distinctness.  I 
long  for  a  bunch,  just  one  bunch,  of  the  grapes, 
warm  from  the  sun,  that  we  ate  so  lavishly  that 
afternoon,  for  the  salt  air  makes  me  uncommonly 
thirsty.  Have  I  been  a  dreamer  and  a  mooner  all 
my  life,  I  wonder?  I  believe  if  I  sat  in  the  sun 
shine  and  listened  to  the  rush  and  ripple  of  the 
water,  I  could  be  contented,  and  should  never  wish 
to  do  anything  more.  I  am  half  asleep;  I  just 
keep  one  eye  open,  and  I  am  beginning  to  fancy  I 
am  in  Italy  once  more.  I  am  awakened  by  silvery 
laughter,  by  girlish  chatter,  which  is  far  crisper  and 
more  delightful  than  any  music  that  ever  flowed  off 
Italian  tongue,  and  suddenly  recollect  that  I  am  in 
Rock  Ryan  Cove,  that  I  have  taken  a  reserved  seat 
on  a  rock  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  ladies  bathe, 
and  writing  an  account  thereupon. 

Do  not  let  any  of  my  readers  misunderstand  me, 
do  not  let  any  indignant  matron  or  severely  respec 
table  paterfamilias  confound  me  with  those  snobs  of 
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both  sexes  who  take  opera-glasses  and  watch  the 
bathers  at  Ramsgate  and  Margate.  It  is,  let  me 
assure  these  worthy  people,  quite  a  different  thing 
here.  The  bathing  is  properly  conducted,  and  it  is 
as  common  a  thing  to  watch  the  fair  bathers 
here,  as  it  is  at  Ostend,  Boulogne  or  Dieppe. 
Rock  Ryan  Cove  is  close  to  the  town,  it  is  a  shallow 
little  sandy  bay :  so  shallow  is  it  that  in  calm 
weather  ladies  can  go  out  for  a  long  distance  with 
out  getting  out  of  their  depth.  There  is  a  group 
of  rocks  on  either  side  of  it,  and  on  the  one  oppo 
site  to  that  on  which  I  am  sitting  is  the  bathing- 
house  and  the  bathing-boxes.  Round  the  sweep  of 
the  little  bay  runs  a  low  rough  sea-wall,  which  is 
furnished  with  seats  here  and  there  and  is  generally 
a  very  popular  lounge  up  to  two  o'clock  in  the  day. 
On  our  tour  round  this  sea-wall  yesterday,  we  met 
so  many  clergymen  that  my  friend  christened  it  the 
"  Parson's  Walk/'  I  merely  mention  this  to  show 
what  a  very  proper  thing  is  watching  the  bathing  at 
Portrush.  From  the  sea- walk  rises  a  green  sward 
intersected  with  paths,  and  on  the  top  of  this  slope 
may  be  found  some  of  the  best  houses  in  the 
town. 

The  cosy  seats  along  the  wall,  of  which,  by  the 
way,  there  are  very  few,  are  generally  secured  very 
early  in  the  morning,  so  you  have  not  much  chance 
of  a  place  on  any  of  these,  but  if  you  are  cunning 
you  will  know  where  to  select  a  comfortable  place 
on  the  rocks.  If  you  are  not  in  tolerably  good 
time,  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  even  this,  as  there 
are  old  ladies  who  know  every  angle  and  process  in 
the  entire  bay,  come  there  at  ten  o'clock  with  their 
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novels  and  umbrellas :  they  curl  themselves  up  like 
well-kept  cats,  or  stout  ancient  hens,  and  no  power 
will  dislodge  them  from  their  fastnesses  till  they 
think  it  is  time  to  go  home  to  luncheon.  Upon 
my  word  I  think  that  old  ladies  at  the  sea-side  en 
joy  themselves  much  more  than  any  of  the  other 
visitors.  They  seem  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
true  dreamy  enjoyment  proper  to  the  place :  they 
hate  going  for  excursions — and  they  are  quite  right — 
they  have  no  desire  to  scour  the  neighbourhood  in 
search  of  novelty,  they  are  not  worried  by  flirtation 
with  a  dozen  admirers,  they  do  not  care  about  their 
costume :  they  are  thoroughly  happy.  I  believe 
your  genuine  old  lady  gets  a  larger  sixpennyworth 
of  pleasure  for  her  sixpence  out  of  the  sea-side  than 
anybody  else.  Most  assuredly  the  old  ladies  of 
Portrush  know  how  to  make  themselves  comfor 
table  in  Rock  Ryan  Cove,  and  if  you  take  a  mental 
note  of  the  rock  they  most  affect,  and  come  early 
the  next  day,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  the  easiest 
and  most  sheltered  position  in  the  entire  bay. 
I  am  very  fond  of  old  ladies,  but  I  still  have  a  sort 
of  partiality  for  young  ones.  I  am  reminded  that  it 
was  to  discourse  on  the  latter  class,  and  their  man 
ners  and  customs,  especially  as  exemplified  in  their 
conduct  in  the  "briny"  that  I  came  hither  this 
morning.  I  do  feel  so  luxuriously  lazy,  as  I  lounge 
in  the  sunshine,  that  I  feel  as  if  it  were  impossible  to 
give  any  serious  attention  to  anything.  It  is  just 
the  sort  of  morning  for  lazy  lovemaking,  to  gaze  upon 
the  girl  of  your  heart  or  to  listen  to  the  sighing  of 
the  salt  breeze,  to  "  look  unutterable  language 
into  fathomless  brown  eyes/'  to  the  half  sad,  hall 
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joyous   music   of  the   rush  and  the  ripple   of   the 
waves. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  I  forget  that  I  came 
here  for  a  special  purpose  this  morning.  Shading 
my  eyes  from  the  sunshine,  I  glance  across  to  the 
group  of  rocks  on  the  other  side  of  the  sandy  cove. 
On  the  brow  of  these  rocks  I  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  bathing-house  and  a  row  of  about  a  dozen 
bathing-boxes.  On  the  slope  down  to  the  sea  are 
gathered  together  a  crowd  of  gaily-dressed  damsels ; 
the  brilliancy  of  the  scene  is  not  a  little  heightened 
by  the  number  of  bright  scarlet  Colleen  Bawn 
cloaks  that  many  of  the  girls  are  wearing  down 
here.  The  accommodation  for  bathing  here — like 
that  of  most  popular  seaside  resorts— is  by  no 
means  sufficient ;  the  supply  of  bathing-boxes 
is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  demand.  Hence  you 
find  many  people  waiting  for  their  turn,  and 
these  constitute  the  gaily  attired  crowd,  which 
are  posed  in  every  variety  of  picturesque  attitude 
on  the  rocky  slope  immediately  in  front  of  me.  I 
do  not  fancy  the  "  authorities  "  provide  much  else 
than  bathing-boxes ;  they  may  possibly  provide 
towels,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  Anyhow  I 
know  that  you  will  see  ladies  marching  seaward 
in  the  morning  preceded  by  their  servant  carrying 
a  large  bundle  of  bathing  dresses  and  towels.  If 
the  family  is  a  large  one  you  may  notice  one  or  two 
servants,  and  you  will  observe  the  bundle  to  be  of 
the  most  overpowering  proportions.  Bathing 
among  the  damsels  at  Portrush  is  evidently  looked 
upon  as  a  very  serious  business.  At  first  it  is 
almost  difficult  to  distinguish  the  bathers  from  those 
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who  are  waiting  on  the  slope,  for  so  many  of  the 
latter,  to  save  time,  have  taken  off  their  jackets 
and  are  knotting  up  their  hair,  or  letting  it  fall  in 
mad  luxuriance  over  their  shoulders.  They  have 
selected  their  costumes,  too,  and  have  either  slung 
them  over  their  shoulders,  or  have  twisted  them  in 
coquettish  fashion  round  their  necks.  Presently 
the  door  of  one  of  the  dressing- boxes  opens,  and 
a  pretty  little  girl  comes  out ;  she  is  evidently  a 
favourite,  for  there  is  a  good  deal  of  laughter,  and 
what  the  reporters  would  call  "  sensation  in  the 
court "  as  she  trips  down  the  rocky  slope.  She 
cannot  be  much  more  than  eighteen,  she  almost 
looks  less  with  her  closely-cropped  shock  of  crisp 
brown  curls.  She  has  plenty  of  pluck,  and  I 
should  fancy  is  an  excellent  swimmer ;  she  wears  a 
sort  of  adaptation  of  the  French  costume,  an  Oxford 
blue  Garibaldi  and  trousers  edged  with  scarlet. 
She  looks  for  all  the  world,  as  she  trips  lightly 
down  the  slope,  like  a  smart  little  "  sailor  boy '" 
she  gives  a  glance  round  as  she  reaches  the  edge — 
how  nicely,  by  the  way,  is  her  head  placed  on  her 
shoulders — and  then  takes  the  pluckiest  header 
possible  into  the  water.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it,  she  can  swim  admirably. 

I  hear  silvery  laughter  just  immediately  below 
me  and  I  look  down  from  my  post  of  observation. 
I  peer  into  the  clear  malachite  water,  so  clear  that  I 
can  see  a  few  pebbles  at  the  bottom  and  the  waving 
weeds  and  indentations  in  the  rippled  sand.  Now  I 
can  see  whence  the  laughter  comes.  Two  maidens, 
with  their  long  fair  hair  streaming  behind  them  in 
the  water,  have  been  swimming  round  the  little 
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bay,  and  are  at  the  present  moment  exactly  beneath 
my  post  of  observation.  They  swim  well  too ;  in 
easy,  steady  time  do  these  accomplished  mermaidens 
make  the  circuit  of  the  cove.  Supposing  they  were 
to  become  exhausted  and  were  to  show  signals  of 
distress  and  I  were  to  plunge  down  from  my  rock 
and  save  them  from  a  watery  grave  !  Upon  my 
word  I  feel  quite  anxious  that  something  should 
happen,  and  that  I  should  be  able  to  gloriously 
distinguish  myself  in  some  fashion.  What  a  sen 
sational  article  would  appear  in  the  Portrush  Per 
colator,  or  whatever  may  be  the  name  of  the  local 
organ.  I  am  somewhat  astonished,  and  my  hope 
of  notoriety  ceases,  when  I  find  the  two  damsels 
tired  of  swimming  drop  on  their  feet  and  demurely 
walk  towards  the  rocks.  I  discover  on  inquiry, 
that  in  this  sandy  cove,  save  and  except  at  the 
extreme  point  of  the  rocky  slope,  it  is  quite  im 
possible  to  get  out  of  your  depth.  I  now  see  a 
merry  group  of  girls  romping  in  what  is  only  the 
approach  to  waves  —  sometimes  the  waves  are 
powerful  enough  here,  I  can  tell  you — lolling  back 
on  the  lazy  green  ripple,  and  letting  it  curl  over 
them.  A  pretty  girl  seen  through  a  clear  green 
wave  is  a  very  charming  sight,  I  can  assure  you. 
The  costumes  here  are  by  no  means  gay.  Possibly, 
the  strong  Presbyterian  element  in  the  place — I 
should  tell  you,  the  temple  for  the  Presbyterian 
quite  knocks  that  for  the  English  Church  into  a 
cocked  hat,  and  that  of  Rome  is  comparatively 
nowhere — teaches  the  fair  sex  that  bright-hued 
bathing-dresses  are  sinful.  I  do  not  know  how 
this  may  be,  but  certainly  the  costumes  of  the 
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Portrush  pets  are  remarkable  for  their  sobriety  of 
colour.  Dark  blue,  russet,  and  chocolate  are  the 
tints  mostly  in  vogue.  A  great  many  wear  the 
French  tunic  and  trousers,  and  just  a  few  wear  the 
"  sailor-boy  "  costume,  of  which  1  have  spoken ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  flabby,  inelegant, 
indecorous  old  bathing-gown,  familiar  to  England's 
shores,  is  not  altogether  extinct.  1  saw  a  novelty 
in  the  way  of  bathing-dresses  this  morning.  Two 
young  ladies — who,  I  suppose,  were  unable  to  beg, 
buy,  borrow,  hire,  or  steal  a  bathing  costume — 
were  courageous  enough  to  plunge  off  the  rocks 
in — what  do  you  think  ?  Nothing  more  nor  less 
than  in  white  frilled  night  dresses  !  They  looked 
very  nice  and  innocent.  Something  like  those 
glazed  white  china  figures,  and  a  good  deal  like 
Signer  Raphael  Monti's  "  Veiled  Vestal  " — from 
the  Exhibition  of  '51 — taken  to  romping.  It  cer 
tainly  was  the  most  novel  bathing  dress  I  ever 
saw. 

Not  at  all  a  bad  form  of  amusement  is  it  to 
spend  a  morning  in  Rock  Ryan  Cove.  Take  a 
newspaper,  or  your  favourite  author  in  your  pocket 
and  you  will  be  quite  surprised  how  fast  the  time 
will  slip  away.  You  can  enjoy  the  whole  affair  in 
a  sort  of  dreamy  fashion.  At  this  present  moment 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  a  blithesome  damsel 
who  is  picking  her  way  up  the  rocks,  looking  like  a 
little  shipwrecked  mariner  as  she  bounds  from 
ledge  to  ledge.  I  am  afraid  her  soft  white  little 
feet  will  suffer  from  the  hard  sharp  granite,  but  she 
does  not  seem  to  care,  and  bounds  up  like  a  young 
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antelope.  Then  I  see  damsels  come  shrinking  and 
shivering  down  to  the  sea,  some  really  frightened, 
others  feigning  fear,  from  sheer  coquetry.  There 
is  one  young  lady  sitting  down  on  a  low  rock, 
washing  the  sand  from  her  feet  and  quite  uncon 
sciously  giving  an  exquisitely  tinted  representation 
of  Mr.  John  Bell's  "Dorothea/'  There  is  a 
decorous  little  siren,  full  length  on  the  sand,  and 
letting  the  green  ripples  wash  over  her  saucy  face 
to  the  peals  of  girlish  laughter  :  a  little  siren  in  a 
high  fitting  russet  tunic,  and  pantalettes  reaching  to 
her  ankles,  but  calculated  to  break  more  hearts  and 
make  more  men  miserable  than  the  whole  army  of 
sirens  that  Mr.  Frost,  the  Royal  Academician,  has 
painted  upon  canvas.  How  glorious  is  the  sunshine  ! 
How  musical  is  girlish  laughter  !  How  pleasant  is 

the  lullaby  of  the  lazy  wave 

I  am  quite  certain  I  must  have  been  asleep. 
Have  I  been  dreaming  all  this  scene  ?  No,  cer 
tainly  not.  For  the  "sailor  boy/'  clothed  and  in 
her  right  mind,  with  her  short  curls  all  in  a  "  frizz," 
has  just  passed  by  me  with  a  saucy  smile.  The 
rocks  are  deserted,  the  old  ladies  are  gone  home  to 
luncheon,  the  clergymen  have  disappeared,  nobody 
is  in  the  bathing-place  but  an  ancient  rugose, 
mahogany-colourevd  lady,  who  is  very  busy  hanging 
out  bathing-dresses  and  towels  to  dry,  there  are 
but  few  people  perambulating  the  sea  wall,  there 
are  a  couple  of  children  building  sand  castles 
where  the  fair  maidens  disported  themselves  in  the 
water.  My  nose  glows  like  a  danger  signal  on  a  dark 
night,  I  have  a  feeling  of  being  impressed  with 
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granite  of  a  particularly  sharp  and  uneven  nature 
all  down  my  right  side,  I  have  pins  and  needles 
in  my  arm.  How  I  must  have  slept !  It  is  past 
three  o'clock.  I  feel  prodigiously  hungry.  I  think 
it  is  high  time  I  went  home  to  luncheon. 
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IF  one  chances  to  gaze  out  of  an  upper  window 
in  the  City,  if  one  lounges  for  an  instant  upon 
any  of  the  bridges,  if  one  happens  to  thread  the 
thoroughfares  under  the  shadow  of  St.  PauPs  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  and  notice  how  the  neighbour 
hood  bristles  with  steeples  and  towers,  and  listens 
to  the  clash  and  clangour  of  the  bells,  one  would 
not  imagine  that  in  the  City  of  London  you  would 
ever  want  to  go  in  search  of  a  church.  On  the 
contrary,  when  you  notice  the  many  churches  with 
their  doors  agape,  and  the  few  people  entering 
therein,  you  would  probably  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  far  more  likely  for  a  church  to  go  in 
search  of  a  congregation  than  a  congregation  to 
go  in  search  of  a  church. 

This  would  most  assuredly  hold  good  in  the 
morning.  You  would  find  at  least  a  dozen  churches 
all  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other,  and  if 
you  were  of  a  restless  disposition  you  could  rove 
from  one  to  the  other.  You  might  flit  about  from 
one  to  the  other ;  you  might  have  your  psalms  at 
one  church,  your  Venite  exultemus  at  another,  your 
Te  Deum  Laudamus  somewhere  else ;  you  might  go 
to  different  places  for  your  first  and  second  lessons, 
change  your  quarters  for  the  gospel,,  and  return  to 
your  starting-place  in  time  to  hear  the  sermon. 
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I  say  you  might  do  this.  I  do  not  recommend  it. 
It  would  be  restless  and  irreverent.  But  I  mention 
it  to  show  how  closely  the  City  churches  are 
clustered  together  and  what  ample  accommodation 
there  is  for  all  who  are  disposed  to  worship  within 
their  walls.  You  would  not  be  prevented  conduct 
ing  yourself  in  the  erratic  fashion  already  indicated. 
No  one  would  interfere  with  you.  A  corpulent 
beadle  might  possibly  frown,  but  he  would  be  too 
asthmatic  to  take  any  exertion  :  a  melancholy  pew- 
opener  might  give  you  a  washed-out  frown  of  pious 
expostulation  and  rustle  sadly  her  bombazine  skirts, 
but  she  would  be  too  depressed  and  tearful  to  give 
utterance  to  her  feelings.  They  are  used  to  this 
kind  of  thing  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  City  churches  : 
they  are  accustomed  to  weird  men  peering  in 
through  the  glass  doors  and  staring  fixedly  for  a 
long  period  and  disappearing  suddenly  when  any 
especial  movement  takes  place  in  the  congregation. 
It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  officials,  in  these  places 
of  worship,  to  see  mysterious  people  come  in  and 
drop  down  in  the  free  seats  who,  refusing  all  polite 
offers  of  palatial  pews  and  well-worn  hymn  books, 
sit  mopping  their  foreheads  with  red  cotton  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  spotted  with  white,  as  they  groan  and 
stare  about  them  wildly  as  if  they  had  committed 
some  crime  and  had  come  to  church  to  escape 
detection.  These  individuals  never,  as  a  rule,  stop 
till  the  end  of  the  service.  They  appear  to  become 
all  at  once  convinced  that  the  church  is  not  a  safe 
sanctuary  :  they  jump  up  suddenly  as  if  their  nose 
were  bleeding,  or  as  if  some  one  had  trod  on  their 
favourite  corn,  and  hurry  out  of  church  with  a 
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prodigious  clatter  of  boots  and  a  scrooping  of  doors, 
as  if  they  had  just  recognised  in  the  figure  and  face 
of  the  mild  parboiled  curate  a  fierce  detective 
officer  by  whom  they  were  particularly  "  wanted." 

If,  however,  you  make  up  your  mind  to  go  in 
decent  time  to  a  City  church  and  stay  out  the 
whole  of  the  service,  like  a  reasonable  and  a  res 
pectable  member  of  society,  you  will  find  you  will 
be  treated  with  most  distinguished  consideration. 
The  chances  are  that  you  will  be  put  into  some 
vast  state  pew,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs  on  grand  occasions.  A  pew 
that  is  very  high  and  massive,  that  has  an  elaborate 
tangle  of  iron-work  supporting  an  emblazonment 
of  arms  and  wands,  which  you  are  afraid  to  touch 
in  case  you  should  bring  them  down  with  a  pro 
digious  clatter  in  the  most  moving  part  of  the 
service.  Such  a  pew  is  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  loose- 
box,  where  you  can  roam  unhaltered  amidst  musty 
cushions  and  gigantic  prayer-books.  You  can,  by 
a  great  exertion,  just  gaze  over  the  top  and  look 
with  pity,  not  untempered  with  charity,  upon  the 
rest  of  the  congregation,  who  are  securely  fastened 
in  severe  stalls,  with  their  heads  on  serious  mangers, 
or  who  are  loosely  tethered  to  the  free  seats  and 
find  the  pasture  somewhat  dry  and  unsatisfying. 
You  do  feel  so  good  when  you  repose  in  a  dignified 
attitude  in  your  ecclesiastical  loose-box  ;  you  care 
fully  go  through  all  the  responses,  you  sing  every 
note  you  can,  you  give  tongue  to  everything  that 
is  permitted  for  the  congregation  in  the  rubric,  for 
you  feel  that  you  are  in  a  responsible  position. 
You  say  to  yourself,  "  You  are  occupying  a 
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distinguished  situation,  and  must  set  a  good 
example  to  the  poor  people  who  are  worshipping 
around  you."  You  feel,  after  a  time,  that  you  are 
the  squire  of  the  parish,  that  all  these  good  people 
look  up  to  you  and  revere  you,  and  that  it  behoves 
you  to  come  amongst  them  on  Sunday  in  order 
that  you  may  give  them  some  encouragement. 
You  listen  to  the  sermoa  with  rapt  attention ; 
you  catch  the  clergyman's  eye  and  feel  half-inclined 
to  nod  to  him  as  much  as  to  say  there  is  a  thorough 
understanding  between  you,  and  you  quite  approve  of 
his  excellent  doctrine.  You  become  at  last  quite 
inflated  with  the  pride  of  your  position  and  a  very 
Pharisee  in  your  self-contentment.  Sometimes, 
however,  you  are  not  so  lucky  as  to  be  placed  in 
this  distinguished  position.  I  recollect  one  morning 
going  to  a  City  church  rather  late  and  being 
hustled  into  a  large  square  pew,  so  high  that  it  was 
impossible  to  see  out  of  it.  The  door  closed  with 
a  catch  on  the  outside  and  I  found  myself  in 
company  with  an  old  lady  in  a  grey  shawl  and  a 
straw  bonnet,  which  concealed  her  countenance 
as  successfully  as  a  Turkish  yashmak;  she  had 
her  legs  up  on  the  opposite  seat  and  was  quietly 
slumbering.  By  her  side  was  a  large  quan 
tity  of  loaves  for  distribution  after  church. 
When  the  sermon  was  finished,  the  benediction 
had  been  pronounced,  and  the  organ  crooned 
out  a  reedy  voluntary,  I  tried  to  open  the 
door,  but  found  it  was  impossible.  Luckily 
they  wanted  the  loaves  or  I  should  have  been 
left  there.  It  is  my  private  impression  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  "  Sir  Thomas  Tummy's  Dole/' 
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bequeathed  to  the  parish  since  the  year  1684,  I 
should  have  been  locked  up  with  the  old  lady  and 
the  loaves  till  the  following  Sunday.  She  seemed 
quite  capable  of  sleeping  for  a  week. 

However,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  morning 
service  in  this  present  article,  and  that  is  probably 
the  reason  why  I  have  said  so  much  about  it.  I 
am  afraid  I  do  not  rise  so  early  as  I  ought,  and 
that  my  attendance  at  church  on  Sunday  mornings 
is  not  so  frequent  as  it  might  be.  If  I  am  rather 
late  I  have  not  the  courage  of  the  "  criminals  " 
above  alluded  to.  I  cannot  rush  in,  rub  my  fore 
head  with  a  red  cotton  pocket-handkerchief  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  beadle.  I  always  quail  when  I 
see  a  beadle.  I  do  not  know  why.  I  never  was  a 
churchwarden  nor  a  guardian  to  reprimand  that 
official,  I  never  robbed  a  church,  nor  rolled  marbles 
and  hot  halfpence  out  of  my  pocket,  nor  played  at 
"  cat's  cradle  "  during  the  service.  But  I  always 
quail  before  the  fishy  eye  and  the  bibulous  nose  of 
the  beadle  ;  his  commanding  aspect  overcomes  me, 
and  the  magnificence  of  his  gold  lace  appals  me. 
Whenever  I  see  a  beadle  I  always  feel  as  if  I  were 
Hogarth's  Idle  Apprentice,  and  that  if  I  should 
venture  even  to  look  disrespectfully  at  him  he 
would  forthwith  knock  me  down  on  a  flat  tombstone 
and  be-larrup  me  with  his  cane.  My  fearsome 
dread  of  beadles,  then,  keeps  me  away  from  church 
if  I  am  unable  to  get  there  at  the  proper  time. 
Being  rather  late,  as  usual,  a  Sunday  or  two  ago, 
and  finding  myself  after  luncheon  wandering  through 
the  City,  I  bethought  me  I  would  try  an  afternoon 
service.  Beadles  generally  dine  early  on  Sunday, 
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and  affect  rich,  heavy  dishes — such  as  roast  sucking- 
pig  or  roast  goose.  They  frequently  eat  a  hearty 
diuuer,  and  look  with  considerable  favour  upon  the 
post-prandial  snooze.  Their  office  of  an  afternoon 
is  nearly  a  sinecure :  the  City  churches  are  at  such 
times,  for  the  most  part  unbeadlcd,  and  the  rude 
boys  who  play  about  mouldy  grave-yards  and  grim 
porches  disport  themselves  un-larrupped.  So,  thought 
I  to  myself,  the  enemy  sleeps,  and  I  will  do  as  I  please. 
"With  so  many  churches  to  choose  from  I  argued  that 
I  should  be  sure  to  be  suited  one  way  or  another.  It 
was  the  time  I  imagined,  for  afternoon  service,  but 
I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  I  noticed  very  little 
jangling  of  bells,  even  though  I  saw  an  endless 
variety  of  towers  and  steeples  in  the  distance.  Per 
haps,  I  argued  to  myself,  the  ringers  as  well  as  the 
beadle  like  a  heavy  repast  and  a  post- prandial 
snooze.  If  such  a  reward  would  stop  their  tintinna 
bulations  during  the  week  I  know  I  should  be  only 
too  happy  to  contribute  my  mite  towards  so  satisfac 
tory  a  result. 

Pouderiug  all  these  things  in  my  mind  I  turned 
down  Bread  Street.  Now  Bread  Street  on  a  Sun 
day  is,  I  should  think,  the  very  dullest  place  in  the 
the  world.  It  looks  as  if  all  the  houses  on  both 
sides  of  the  street  had  turned  their  backs  upon 
one  another  and  their  faces  were  looking  out  into 
the  sunshine.  I  never  saw  such  a  street  of  back 
doors  in  my  life.  In  the  week  I  have  passed  along 
it  and  it  seems  crowded  and  busy  enough  :  if  I 
mistake  not,  there  are  houses  doing  a  frantic  business 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  and  the  roadway  is 
not  unfrequently  stopped  by  wagons  and  the  footpath 
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blockaded  with  trucks.  Now  it  looks  as  if  one  side 
of  the  street  were  bankrupt  and  deceased  and  the 
other  had  gone  out  of  town  to  attend  its  funeral 
and  taken  the  key  with  it.  You  never  saw  windows 
so  closely  shuttered  nor  doors  more  securely  barred, 
bolted,  and  locked.  Many  of  them  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  ordinary  lock,  but  must  needs  have  a  strong 
iron  bar,  a  gigantic  hasp  and  staple,  and  a  prison- 
like  padlock  in  addition.  Everything  looks  so 
securely  locked,  barred,  bolted,  and  shuttered,  that 
you  wonder  how  it  will  be  possible  to  open  the 
street-door  without  breaking  it  on  Monday  morning. 
You  tremble  to  think  what  might  be  the  consequence 
supposingthe  foreman  who  fastened  the  padlock  were 
to  lose  the  key  or  oversleep  himself.  There  is 
nobody  in  the  street  from  one  end  to  the  other  but 
a  misanthropic  policeman,  who  is  chewing  a  piece 
of  straw,  and  evidently  looks  upon  me  with  con 
siderable  suspicion.  However,  I  see  my  church  in 
the  distance,  and  am  considerably  comforted.  It 
is  a  grey,  ancient,  somewhat  grim-looking  building, 
possibly  built  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  probably  the  work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
It  looks  as  if  it  would  suit  me  admirably,  as  if  it 
would  be  in  harmony  with  my  present  state  of  mind. 
I  do  not  hear  any  bell  going,  nor  see  any  one  entering. 
I  approach  it,  and  find  to  my  disappointment  that 
not  only  is  the  door  closed,  but  it  is  securely 
padlocked.  Verily  this  is  a  parish  of  padlocks.  I 
endeavour  to  assume  an  intense  interest  in  the 
papers  plastered  on  the  door.  I  feel,  however,  sad 
at  heart ;  my  church  looks  altogether  hopeless.  It 
looks  like  a  dead,  disestablished  church,  as  if  it  had 
Q2 
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been  buried  years  and  had  only  recently  been 
unearthed.  I  have  no  doubt  though,  in  my  own 
mind,  that  the  service  had  been  properly  per 
formed  in  the  morning  to  a  congregation  of  perhaps 
over  a  dozen  people,  that  the  charity  children  had 
sung  out  of  tune,  that  the  clerk  had  mumbled  the 
responses,  that  the  preacher  had  been  impressive, 
the  beadle  important,  and  the  pew-opener  lachry 
mose.  But  as  for  the  present  time  I  might  just 
as  well  try  to  commit  a  burglary  at  one  of  the 
adjacent  warehouses  as  to  attempt  to  enter  the 
mouldy  church  and  worship  within  its  mildewed 
precincts. 

"What  am  I  to  do  ?  At  last  I  remember  there 
is  an  ancient  church  at  which  I  recollect  attend 
ing  an  afternoon  service  many  years  ago,  a  church 
that  hid  itself  behind  lofty  warehouses,  a  church 
that  poked  its  vast  clock — like  a  pantomime  tavern 
sign-board — over  a  busy  lane  running  riverwards, 
a  church  that  had  entrances  in  two  lanes,  a  church 
that  turned  up  in  places  where  you  would  least 
expect  to  see  it,  a  church  approached  by  myste 
rious  passages,  and  terrible  carven  portals  depicting 
the  pains  of  Purgatory,  the  tortures  of  the  In 
quisition,  or  the  Last  Judgment.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  which.  It  had  all  the  grim  humour,  the 
ghastly  grinning  over  serious  subjects  that  the 
clergy  of  old  used  to  delight  in.  It  might  be 
anything,  it  looked  like  a  magnified  drop  of  water, 
as  shown  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution, 
accurately  copied  in  carven  wood.  ]t  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
more  truly  horrible.  I  betake  myself  to  this 
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ancient  church  :  this  church   that   on  work-a-days 
overshadows    busv  vans  and   stalwart    porters,  the 
clangour  of  its  bells  mixing  with  the  imprecations 
of   unscrupulous    drivers,  its    old-fashioned    chime 
mingling   strangely  with  the    whirr    of  the    crane 
and    the    hallooing  of   carters.     I    approach    this 
church  that  six  days  out  of  the  seven  looks  down 
upon  trade.      Looks  down  upon  commerce — upon 
commerce  as  exemplified  in   chests  of  oranges,  in 
casks  of  bloaters,  in  spices,  in  gums,  in  wines,  in 
rice,  in  tea,  in  coffee,  in  sugar,  and  in  chemicals — 
I  come  in  sight  of  this  hoary  church,  this  quiet, 
grey,   good,    old  church,    that    passes  the  greater 
part  of   its    existence  in  looking  down  upon  one 
thousand  (say)   busy  brokers,    and    four    thousand 
(say)    busy    brokers'    clerks.     This  church,  which 
chequers    its  quiet,  holy  existence  by  listening  to 
talks  of  brokerage,  of  commission,  and  of  so  much 
per  cent.,  which  acquires  in  its   isolation  a  won 
drous    knowledge    of    countervailing     duties     and 
drawbacks,  of  free  entries  and    shippings  in  bond, 
of    warrants   and    weight    notes,    of    cockets    and 
pricking  notes,  of  licensed  lightermen  and  searchers, 
of   certificates    and    licences,   of  declarations    and 
reports,  of  bills  of  sight,  bills  of  lading,  and  bills 
of  entry,  with  the  thousand  and  one  complications 
that  daily  occur  in  1he  seething  world  that  hums 
and    roars    at    its   foot,    and    from    year's   end  to 
year's    end    babbles  perpetually    of  so    much    per 
cent.       I   turn  down  the   tortuous  lane,  and  find 
the    doors    of  my  quiet,   grey,   good,  old    church 
closed  hard    and  fast,  and   an  iron  railing  locked 
securely   before  them.     What  is  the  meaning    of 
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this  ?     Have  all    the  City   clergy   entered  into  a 

conspiracy  to  prevent  my  attending  divine  service 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  ?  I  gaze  around ;  I  look 
up  at  a  gaunt  house  opposite,  and  I  see  a  grim 
housekeeper  apparently  a  hundred  years  old,  glaring 
at  me  from  an  upper  window.  She  wears  a 
defiant  cap,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ;  she 
has  on  a  black  silk  gown,  and  a  chain  of  gold 
about  her  neck.  I  think  to  myself  she  might 
have  been  the  Dolly  Varden  of  her  time,  and  have 
romped  and  roystered  with  the  'prentice- boys  in 
days  gone  by.  I  should  like  to  go  in  and  have 
a  dish  of  tea  with  her  and  a  chat  over  the  old 
days  of  the  City,  when  people  lived  at  their 
houses  of  business,  and  frequented  good  old  City 
taverns,  and  did  not  elect  to  spend  the  best  part 
of  their  lives  in  travelling  backwards  and  forwards 
by  railway.  I  should  like  to  do  this,  but  I  dare 
not.  After  all,  perhaps  this  intensely  respectable 
old  lady  is  the  wife  of  the  beadle,  and  that  dis 
tinguished  official  is  at  the  present  moment 
slumbering  in  the  back  parlour.  The  thought  is 
too  dreadful.  I  shudder  and  pass  on. 

I  am  determined  I  will  find  out  a  church  that 
is  open,  and  have  a  slice  of  the  service,  at  any  rate 
somewhere.  It  is  beginning  to  be  very  foggy  and 
cold.  I  pass  several  churches  that  appear  to  have 
a  faint  illumination  inside,  but  whose  doors  are 
closed  hard  and  fast.  I  wonder  what  they  are 
doing  inside,  and  whether  they  refuse  to  admit  any 
one  after  the  service  has  commenced.  At  last  I 
reach  the  church  where  that  delightful  old  gossip 
Samuel  Pepys  sleeps  beneath  the  altar,  and — joy  of 
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joys  ! — I  find  the  door  is  open.  T  poke  my  head 
in,  but  I  find  only  a  quantity  of  school  children  being 
drilled  in  their  catechism.  The  teacher  looks 
somewhat  fiercely  at  me,  and  seems  inclined  to 
say  to  me  : — "  What  is  your  name  ?"  If  he  does  I 
am  quite  certain  I  shall  answer  c:  N.  or  M."  This 
would  make  the  children  laugh,  which  would  be 
improper,  so  I  think  I  had  better  go  away.  I  am 
reminded  that  hard  by  the  tomb  of  Samuel  Pepys, 
within  sound  of  the  thunder  of  the  Black  wall  Rail 
way,  and  only  to  be  reached  by  diving  under 
houses  and  through  narrow  and  mysterious  alleys, 
known  to  the  initiated,  existed  aforetime  the 
quaintest  little  church  in  the  City  of  London.  I 
strive  to  find  the  old  way  to  it,  and  at  last  get  on 
the  right  track.  I  dive  under  the  low  archway, 
and  I  emerge  into  the  courtyard  where  this  church 
stood  formerly.  I  find  the  church  itself  has  been 
pulled  down,  and  only  the  little  square  tower  itself 
left  standing  in  the  curious  little  graveyard !  It 
looks  so  odd,  so  quaint,  so  behind-the-age,  that  little 
ivy-covered  tower  in  the  deepening  twilight.  One 
might  almost  fancy  that  a  shell  hsd  burst  in  the 
quadrangle  and  had  blown  the  church  into  impal 
pable  powder,  so  abrupt  did  the  fracture  look,  so 
evident  were  the  marks  of  where  the  nave  once 
joined  on  to  the  tower.  Haggard  little  bankrupt 
graveyard,  curious  old  tombstones  with  the  records 
of  the  good  deeds  of  great  citizens  long  passed  away 
grown  quite  illegible,  and  the  bold  chiselling  of 
their  names  almost  obliterated  by  time  and  weather. 
Battered  old  railings  surrounding  the  little  enclosure, 
ragged  grass  springing  up  here  and  there,  no  sound 
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to  be  heard  but  the  clatter  of  a  distant  cab  and 
the  chirrup  of  the  plump  pluralist  City  sparrows,  who 
evidently  look  upon  this  ancient  graveyard  as  one 
of  the  fattest  of  their  fat  livings. 

I  wonder  whether  the  lords  of  Lombard  Street, 
the  merchant  princes  of  Mark  Lane  and  the 
monarchs  of  that  of  Mincing,  the  earls  of  Eastcheap 
and  the  Tritons  of  Thames  Street,  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth,  who  think,  who  talk,  who  live  for 
nothing  but  so  much  per  cent.,  ever  come  into  this 
little  enclosure  during  the  week  to  meditate.  Do 
they  gaze  upon  the  mouldy  tombstones  with  their 
half-obliterated  inscriptions  and  look  upon  the 
dilapidated  church  and  think  that  "  the  world  is  all 
a  fleeting  show  ?"  Of  a  truth  this  quaint  little 
scene  impressed  me  not  a  little.  There  was  no 
eminent  divine  there  to  "improve  the  occasion/' 
but  those  grey  crumbling  stones  preached  unto  me 
a  thrilling  sermon  which  I  pondered  in  my  mind 
as  I  returned  home  in  the  twilight  somewhat 
sadly. 
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DO  not  imagine  that  I  ain  about  to  emulate  the 
exploits  of  a  certain  chubby  boy  who  put  bit 
and  bridle  on  a  dolphin,  and  gallantly  rode  him 
through  the  surf,  mounted  the  crest  of  the  waves> 
made  the  vast  ocean  his  hunting  ground,  took  briny 
billows  for  his  "  bullfinchers,"  and  vast  billows  for 
his  five-barred  gates.  Preferring  rather  to  scatter 
the  foam  with  the  fins  of  his  steed  than  the  clods 
of  a  ploughed  field  with  its  hoofs,  coming 
"  croppers"  over  mountains  of  sea  water,  and  put 
ting  his  charger  gallantly  at  hedges  of  frothy  foam, 
riding  fearlessly  at  everything,  and  where  he  could 
not  get  over  going  bang  through,  striding  merrily 
and  swiftly,  "  With  a  hip,  hip,  and  a  hey,  all  on 
that  merry,  merry  morn ;  with  a  ran-tan-tan,  and 
a  chivy,  chivy  cban,  .and  away  went  the  royal  (sea) 

dawgs "  and  so  on.      I  have  no  inclination  to 

assume  the  very  slight  costume  of  the  aforesaid 
chubby  boy  in  a  north-easterly  gale ;  besides,  I  am 
no  longer  a  boy,  and  I  have  ceased  to  be  chubby. 
I  have  a  very  shrewd  suspicion  that  I  should  not 
look  well  outside  a  dolphin,  and  I  have  an  idea  that 
if  I  attempted  such  a  performance  1  should  be 
very  soon  shown  the  inside  of  a  police  station  or  a 
lunatic  asylum.  Do  not  think,  either  that  I  am 
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about  to  harness  a  couple  of  those  useful  flat  fish 
which  most  people  like  broiled, — I  think  they  are 
simply  detestable,  and  only  to  be  tolerated  boiled, 
with  shrimp  sauce, — to  a  sea  chariot,  and  go 
cruising  about  on  the  ocean  wherever  my  slippery 
steeds  might  please  to  take  me.  Nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  I  am  going  a  cruise  upon  soles  because 
it  seemeth  good  unto  me  to  do  so  notwithstanding. 
I  cruise  not  upon  soles  piscine  however,  but 
I  trust  my  precious  life  upon  soles  Crispinesque. 
The  soles  on  which  I  embark  on  my  perilous 
voyage  are  stout,  double,  securely  sewn,  and 
hobnailed,  and,  moreover,  form  the  foundation 
of  a  very  elegant  pair  of  triumphs  of  the  shoe 
maker's  art,  which  are  known  in  the  parlance 
of  cobblery  as  "  spring  sides."  Whether  they  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  walking  about  in  springtides 
I  know  not,  or  whether  they  are  those  alluded  to 
by  the  poet  in  the  lines  commencing  "  Spring's 
delights  are  now  returning,"  it  is  not  given  me  to 
understand,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  know  that 
they  are  admirably  adapted  in  every  respect  for  the 
voyage  I  am  about  to  undertake. 

My  starting  place  is  the  extreme  westerly  end  of 
Brighton  proper — that  is,  where  Brighton  proper 
ends  and  Hove  improper  commences — and  my  des 
tination  is  East  Street.  It  is  no  affectation  to  call 
this  walk  in  a  stiff  north-easterly  gale  a  cruise. 
You  have  to  study  the  wind  just  as  if  you  were  in 
a  sailing  vessel,  you  have  to  double  reef  your  top 
sails  ;  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  belay  your  hat 
with  a  stout  halyard,  you  are  obliged  to  tack 
up  back  streets  and  occasionally  to  run  into 
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taverns  under  stress  of  weather.  The  brisk  breeze 
and  the  salt  spray  scudding  across  the  road  make 
you  feel  intensely  nautical.  You  are  half  a  mind 
to  chew  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  order  that  you  may 
expectorate  in  true  sailor-like  fashion.  You  have 
an  intense  desire  to  say  something  about  shivering 
your  timbers,  and  an  inconceivable  disposition  to 
talk  about  stun-sail  booms,  belaying  your  sprit- sail 
keel,  holy-stoning  your  scuppers,  reefing  your  bin 
nacle,  clewing  up  your  bow-sprit,  splicing  the  main 
gaff,  letting  go  your  mizen  hatchway,  porting  your 
main-truck,  bailing  out  your  bobstay,  coiling  up 
your  mainyard,  paying  off  your  jib-boom,  and 
making  your  companion  ladder  taut.  You  have  an 
unaccountable  inclination  to  request  every  one 
either  to  "  Avast  \"  or  "  Belay  I"  and  to  salute 
every  man  you  meet  as  "  Messmate"  or  "  My 
hearty/'  with  the  super-added  question  of  "  What 
cheer?"  You  think  that  to  claw  off  a  lee  shore 
must  be  an  indescribable  luxury,  and  fancy  that 
to  brail  up  your  jury-mast  must  be  the  summum 
bonum  of  all  earthly  happiness.  You  are  battered 
about  like  a  shuttlecock,  you  are  blown  about  like 
a  straw,  you  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  your 
clothes  feel  as  if  they  would  blow  right  off  you 
every  minute  or  split  into  ribands.  You  have 
visions  of  your  coat  being  blown  over  the  West 
Pier,  your  trousers  whirled  madly  along  the 
Esplanade,  your  hat  wafted  under  the  wheels 
of  a  passing  fly,  and  your  waistcoat  careering 
madly  up  Preston  Street,  whilst  your  moustachios 
tug  violently  at  your  lips  till  you  think  they  will 
Ibe  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  you  will  never  see 
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them  any  more.  At  the  very  outset  of  my 
voyage,  when  I  am  starting  from  a  snug  haveu 
in  Brunswick  Terrace,  I  experience  this  kind  of 
thing.  I  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  front 
door  open,  I  can  hear  the  wind  whistling  through 
the  keyhole  and  wailing  through  the  chinks.  At 
last  it  opens  with  an  indignant  bang,  hits  me 
violently  in  the  face,  blows  my  hat  down  into  the 
kitchen,  overturns  the  umbrella  stand,  and  causes 
the  whole  complement  of  doors  in  the  place,  to  the 
number  of  eighteen,  to  slam  violently  in  succession 
more  like  a  feu  de  joie  of  artillery  than  anything 
else. 

With  an  effort  almost  Herculean  I  manage  to 
get  out  and  pull  the  door  to  after  me.  I  then  find 
the  wind  to  be  shifty  and  uncertain:  it  may  be 
north-easterly  ;  I  dare  say  it  is,  but  it  seems  to 
have  a  disposition  to  blow  from  all  quarters  at 
once,  never  for  two  seconds  in  the  same  direction. 
Sometimes  I  can  lean  boldly  against  it,  and  the 
next  moment  my  legs — like  unto  those  of  Cousin 
Feenix — have  a  most  absurd  inclination  to  take  me 
in  precisely  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which 
I  want  to  go.  However,  after  much  undecided 
flapping  about,  I  manage  to  turn  my  head  in  an 
easterly  direction,  and  bear  up  against  the  wind. 
I  have  all  my  time  occupied  and  both  my  hands 
in  endeavouring  to  keep  my  hat  jammed  securely 
on  my  head.  I  know  that  if  I  once  let  it  go  it 
will  be  up  at  Kemp  Town  before  I  can  say  Jack 
Robinson ;  so  I  press  it  firmly  down  till  my  arm 
aches,  and  there  is  a  permanent  red  rim  like  an 
underdone  nimbus  around  my  forehead.  The 
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waves  come  running  in  on  to  the  shore  grandly  in 
quick  succession  as  if  they  mean  business,  the 
foaming  crests  are  seen  far  out  at  sea,  through  the 
mist  of  the  flying  scud ;  sometimes  flashing  bright 
or  glinting  into  changing  malachite  where  a  stray 
sunbeam  happens  to  pierce  the  monotonous  sky.  I 
notice  that  all  the  flys  are  closed  up  and  have 
waterproof  jackets  on ;  the  drivers,  for  the  most 
part,  have  a  generally  weather-beaten  appearance, 
and  are  to  be  found  inside  their  vehicles,  or,  more 
probably,  at  a  contiguous  public -house.  Their 
horses  look  as  if  their  coats  were  brushed  the 
wrong  way,  and  their  manes  have  a  generally  tangled 
and  serpentine  appearance  like  a  second-hand 
Medusa's  head  in  reduced  circumstances,  whilst 
their  tails  seem  disposed  to  stand  out  straight 
in  a  weakly  wiry,  and  demurely  defiant  manner. 
Three  young  ladies  canter  by  on  horseback.  I 
know  them  to  be  exquisite  figures,  for  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  them,  but  their  habits 
are  so  inflated  by  the  breeze  that  they  have  more 
the  appearance  of  young  balloons  than  young 
ladies.  I  attempt  to  take  off  my  hat  to  them,  but 
only  succeed  in  clapping  both  hands  on  the  top  of 
it,  and  having  the  end  of  my  moustache  blown  into 
the  corner  of  my  eye.  I  shake  my  head  and  smile 
faintly,  and  treat  the  whole  proceeding  as  a  good 
joke,  but  do  not  look  as  if  I  thought  so.  Not 
looking  which  way  I  am  going,  I  cannon  against  a 
stalwart  gentleman  in  a  thick  pilot  coat  with  the 
collar  up,  and  a  wide-awake  hat,  well  secured  under 
the  chin.  I  beg  his  pardon,  the  stalwart  gentle 
man  says,  "  Not  at  all/'  and  has  such  a  jovial 
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twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  seems  to  be  enjoying  him 
self  so  intensely  that  I  think  it  must  be  the 
Reverend  Charles  Kingsley  in  disguise,  having  a 
game  with  his  favourite  east-wind. 

Flap,  flap,  flap;  flutter,  flutter,  flutter,  accom 
panied  by  girlish  chatter  and  silvery  laughter,  as  if 
a  whole  squadron  of  fairy  yachts  were  tacking  at 
once.  What  can  it  be  ?  Ah  !  I  see ;  it  is  my  old 
friend  Miss  Demure's  establishment  for  young  ladies, 
just  emerging  from  the  quiet  haven  of  Regency 
Square  and  have  caught  the  gale  in  all  its  fury  at 
the  corner.  Me,  what  a  clatter  there  is  !  What  a 
sudden  taking  in  of  canvas — I  mean  petticoats  and 
reefing  of  topsails — I  mean  veils,  there  is  all  at 
once.  How  hands  are  unconsciously  placed  upon 
chiynons,  and  how  ringlets  are  violently  wrenched 
from  their  bonds  in  an  instant.  Look  at  that 
bonny  blue-eyed  child  with  a  torrent  of  tangled 
chesnut  tresses  blown  over  her  hat  backwards  and 
into  her  eyes.  Note  the  ribbons  flying  like  pennants, 
observe  the  frills  and  the  broderie  Anglaise,  and  look 
upon  with  wonder  the  daintily-booted  ankles  and 
say,  do  you  not  think  Charles  Kingsley  a  wise  man  ? 
Look  what  a  trim-built  yacht  is  the  "  Lizzie,"  with 
the  "  blue  peter "  run  up  at  the  fore — I  mean  that 
coquettish  little  blue  feather  she  wears  in  the  front 
of  her  hat.  Could  not  you  sail  in  company  with 
the  "  Clarrie  "  greatly  to  your  satisfaction  ?  Is  not 
the  "  Lettie  "  "  close  hauled  "  and  scudding  along 
before  the  breeze,  a  joy  for  ever?  Would  you  not 
be  disposed  to  give  chase  if  you  saw  the  white  sails 
of  the  "  Jennie "  fluttering  in  the  distance,  and 
would  you  not  have  a  desire  to  fire  salutes  in  honour 
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of  the  whole  fleet.  I  wish  Miss  Demure  would  ap 
point  me  convoy  to  this  fairy  fleet.  I  own  there 
are  some  of  them  I  should  like  to  take  in  tow.  I 
am  afraid  that  Miss  Demure  mistrusts  me ;  she 
knoweth  not  the  sterling  qualities  of  this  excellent 
ship — but  I  must  dissemble.  They  are  passing. 
Heads  well  bent  to  the  breeze,  trying  to  look  serious, 
but  sending,  O,  such  saucy  glances  through  their 
sunny  meshes  of  tangled  brown  curls  as  they  go  by. 
I  am  obliged  to  tack  across  the  footway  to  avoid 
collision,  and  in  so  doing  I  run  right  into  a  glass 
case  for  the  sale  of  religious  publications.  I  am 
about  to  inform  the  proprietor  that  my  underwriters 
will  assess  the  damages,  when  I  suddenly  recollect 
I  am  not  a  ship,  and  apologise  in  a  sensible 
manner  and  pass  on. 

Opposite  to  the  Grand  Hotel  do  I  meet  the 
newspaper  boy,  who  is  lame  and  carries  a  crutch. 
I  buy  a  lot  of  papers  of  him  and  am  just  about  to 
pay  him  when  up  comes  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance. 
What  with  trying  to  keep  my  hat  on  and  attempt 
ing  to  take  it  off  at  the  same  time,  what  with  hav 
ing  my  attention  divided  between  the  estimable 
lady's  inquiries  after  my  mother's  health  and  the 
newspaper  boy's  rapid  summary  of  "  Times- Standar d- 
Tellegraft-  Fun  -  Punch-an-Judy — elevenpence-please- 
sir/'  I  become  so  confused  that  I  put  a  shilling 
into  the  lady's  hand  and  shake  hands  violently  with 
the  boy,  whereat  he  drops  his  crutch  in  surprise  and 
his  varied  pile  of  literature  distributes  itself  in  a 
sportive  manner  all  over  the  road.  The  good  lady 
sympathizes  with  me,  stays  till  I  have  collected  my 
self,  and  the  boy  has  collected  his  papers ;  we  then 
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hold  a  conversation  in  a  loud  voice  and  say  how 
windy  it  is,  and  she  departs  after  another  unsuccess 
ful  attempt  on  my  part  to  remove  my  hat.  I  do 
not  think  I  could  have  appeared  to  advantage  dur 
ing  the  conversation.  I  can  see  the  tip  of  my  nose 
is  very  red,  I  fancy  my  cheeks  are  blue,  and  I  am 
sure  my  eyes  are  full  of  tears.  Once  more  I 
emerge  into  tempestuous  weather  on  leaving  the 
temporary  shelter  afforded  by  the  "  Grand."  I 
nearly  run  down  a  gaunt-looking  craft  in  a  long- 
tailed  coat  that  flaunts  awkwardly  in  the  breeze. 
He  is  evidently  a  Ritualistic  priest  of  the  most 
severe  order ;  his  nose  looks  pinched  and  blue,  as  if 
it  had  been  as.  severely  tweaked  by  the  wind  as  the 
organ  of  a  certain  celebrated  individual  was  said  to 
have  been  handled  by  the  tongs  of  Saint  Dunstan 
in  days  gone  by.  By  the  way,  how  do  these  gentry 
fasten  those  long  waistcoats,  and  where  are  these 
extraordinary  all-round  collars  joined?  Are  they 
sewn  round  their  throats,  and  do  they  sleep  in 
them  ?  A  fair  breeze  carries  me  along  at  a  tremen 
dous  pace,  so  fast  that  I  am  past  Mutton's  before  I 
know  it.  I  am  half  a  mind  to  "  bout-ship  •'' — I 
believe  that  is  the  correct  nautical  phrase — and  run 
into  that  pleasant  haven,  especially  as  I  see  several 
big  babies,  who  are  old  enough  to  know  better, 
spoiling  their  dinner  by  eating  tarts  and  covering 
their  sealskin  jackets  with  flakes  of  pastry.  My 
better  nature,  however,  prevails,  and  I  sail  along  till 
I  see  a  certain  trimly-built  craft,  laden  with  novels, 
and  carrying  far  too  much  canvas,  hoisting  signals 
of  distress  at  the  corner  of  West  Street.  I  take 
her  in  tow,  and  succeed  in  running  her  into  a  tern- 
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porary  harbour,  where  she  remains  some  time  for 
repairs  and  re-arrangement  of  cargo. 

There,  it  has  gone  at  last !  I  knew  it  would. 
Notwithstanding  all  my  precautions,  all  my  belaying 
with  halyards,  and  all  my  care,  away  goes  my  hat. 
There  it  goes,  careering  pleasantly  and  bounding 
blithely  along  the  King's  Road,  as  if  it  was  the 
greatest  fun  in  the  world.  Lookers-on  smile 
fiendishly,  as  if  they  too  thought  it  was  the  greatest 
fun  in  the  world,  and  I  look  pleasant,  and  try  to 
appear  as  if  I  thought  it  was  the  greatest  fun  in 
the  world.  My  assumption  of  this  feeling,  how 
ever,  is  the  greatest  and  most  transparent  of  shams  ; 
the  bystanders  see  this  clearly,  and  I  am  annoyed 
with  them  for  seeing  it.  A  man  loses  his  dignity 
when  his  hat  is  violently  wrenched  from  his  head 
by  a  passing  gust,  and  becomes  an  object  of  derision 
when  ambling  along  after  his  errant  head-covering, 
amidst  the  rude  remarks  of  street  boys  and  girls, 
and  of  the  public  generally.  Besides,  I  have  a  sort 
of  idea  that  I  look  much  better  in  a  hat  than  with 
out  one.  I  know  my  hair  is  getting  "  thin  at  the 
top."  I  have  no  wish  that  those  Brighton  belles, 
whom  I  only  know  by  sight,  should  be  too  suddenly 
disillusioned,  and  have  no  desire  to  scud  under  bare 
poles  in  their  presence.  I  believe  it  to  be  always 
waste  of  time  to  run  after  a  hat ;  if  you  only  wait 
long  enough  it  will  either  blow  back  to  you  or  be 
brought  back  to  you.  Yet  no  one  has  the  sense  to 
look  at  the  matter  thus  calmly  and  philosophically ; 
they  start  on  a  mad  chase  after  their  hat,  and  faith 
fully  follow  it  in  all  its  doublings  and  gyrations. 
If  you  must  run  after  your  hat  start  in  exactly  the 
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opposite  direction  to  that  the  wind  has  taken  it, 
and  you  will  probably  come  up  with  it  sooner  than 
if  you  followed  it  in  all  its  wanderings.  I  believe 
that  a  hat  on  such  breezy  occasions  as  that  alluded 
to  becomes  endowed  with  a  species  of  mind,  and  a 
mind  of  an  exceedingly  impertinent  and  aggravating 
description.  See  the  cunning  way  in  which  it  will 
wait  quietly,  as  if  it  were  a  dead  hat,  till  you  are 
within  arm's  length  of  it,  and  then  suddenly  start 
up  and  tear  away  at  railway  speed.  Note  the  way 
it  will,  after  it  has  led  you  a  madcap  race,  and  it 
seems  to  be  quite  out  of  breath  with  the  frolic, 
suddenly  with  a  last  spasmodic  effort  obstinately 
roll  into  the  very  dirtiest  puddle  it  can  find  any 
where.  To  see  a  man's  hat  blown  off  in  the  public 
street  is  one  of  those  ancient  jokes  which  are  always 
new,  and  which  we  can  always  see  perpetrated  with 
an  increased  relish,  and  so  it  is  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  pretty  young  lady  at  Truefitt's  smiles 
approvingly  as  my  hat  trundles  past,  the  old 
gentlemen  turn  round  and  snigger  unfeelingly,  the 
street  boys  howl  with  delight  and  say  something 
about  "  'aving  yer  'at/'  and  to  do  them  justice  they 
are  much  nearer  the  truth  in  this  remark  than  they 
usually  are,  for  about  the  last  person  in  the  world 
who  is  likely  to  "  'av  his  'at "  is  the  legitimate  pro 
prietor  of  the  graceful  head -covering  that  is  at  this 
present  moment  dancing  in  a  wild  delirium  of 
delight  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  I  am  at  first 
inclined  to  carry  out  my  principles  and  wait  until 
my  wandering  Lincoln  and  Bennett  returns  to  its 
disconsolate  owner,  but  I  see  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
of  civilized  Brighton  are  upon  me,  they  are  waiting 
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for  me  to  perform  my  part.  They  expect  me  to 
run,  and  run  I  must.  A  fox  without  hounds  or  a 
stag  without  huntsmen  could  not  be  a  greater 
anomaly  than  a  rolling  hat  without  its  irate  pro 
prietor  in  chase  of  it.  A  rolling  hat  possibly 
gathers  no  moss — as  Lord  Dundreary  would  say, 
"  Just  fancy  a  hat  walking  about  gathering  moss — 
no  that's  abtherd  " — but  it  certainly  distributes  an 
infinite  amount  of  amusement  to  the  bystanders  and 
street  loungers ;  as  a  public  benefactor  I  must  take 
my  part  in  a  weary  but  exciting  chase. 

Just  as  I  succeed  in  capturing  it  I  am  hailed  by 
a  certain  man-of-war,  who  takes  me  in  tow,  and 
induces  me  to  anchor  in  a  quiet,  sheltered  little 
harbour.  Dark,  quiet,  and  mysterious  is  this 
haven,  and  not  easy  to  find.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
not  distinctly  marked  on  the  Admiralty  charts ;  but 
the  man-of-war  informed  me  that  you  could  get  the 
best  glass  of  bitter  beer  in  Brighton  in  this  secluded 
place.  And  so  you  can.  I  think  he  said  the  name 
of  the  harbour  was  the  Gar  and  Starter,  but  I 
cannot  be  quite  sure.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  at  all 
a  bad  place  to  run  into  for  refitting  and  repairs 
after  the  whole  of  your  rigging  has  been  carried 
away  by  tempestuous  weather. 
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READER,  are  you  fond  of  pickled  eggs  ?  That 
you,  doubtless,  consider  to  be  a  curious 
question.  Still  anything  will  do  to  commence  a 
conversation.  Tt  is  better  than  saying  it  is  a  fine 
day,  or  you  think  it  is  going  to  rain,  or  to  remark 
that  it  is  seasonable  weather — as  the  weather  never 
is  seasonable  in  England  you  may  look  upon  such 
a  remark  in  the  light  of  a  barefaced  lie.  Therefore, 
in  beginning  a  conversation,  I  always  like  to  avoid 
commonplaces  about  the  weather,  to  open  with 
something  ringing  and  sparkling — something  that 
will  rivet  the  attention  at  once,  and  as  generally,  in 
these  papers,  I  have  the  talk  all  to  myself,  I  have 
all  the  more  reason  for  wishing  to  enlist  your  sym 
pathies  warmly  at  the  outset.  It  is  not  only  for 
this  reason,  however,  that  I  ask  you  if  you  are  fond 
of  pickled  eggs?  If  you  are  fond  of  them  your 
sympathies  will  be  all  the  stronger  with  me,  and  if 
you  do  not  care  about  them  you  will  probably 
struggle  to  the  end  of  the  article  in  order  to  find 
out  what  I  could  mean  by  asking  such  an  extra 
ordinary  question  at  the  outset.  I  am,  I  should 
tell  you,  particularly  fond  of  pickled  eggs,  but  I 
very  seldom  meet  with  them ;  whether  the  pickling 
of  eggs  is  a  lost  art  or  whether  the  taste  for  eggs 
pickled  has  altogether  died  out,  I  know  not.  If 
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there  is  "  reason  in  the  roasting  of  eggs/'  and  we 
are  assured  such  is  a  fact,  there  must  be  rhyme  in 
the  pickling  of  them.  I  think  Mr.  Pope  said  "  the 
vulgar  boil,  the  learned  roast  an  egg" — I  would 
add  to  this  that  poets,  gourmets,  and  Sybarites  pickle 
it.  I  have  an  excellent  friend  who,  besides  his 
literary  attainments  and  his  unbounded  hospitality, 
has  the  highest  claims  to  my  consideration.  He 
always  has  a  supply  of  pickled  eggs.  Often  and 
often  when  I  meet  him  in  the  street  he  will  say  in 
his  humorous  fashion  "  Come  at  five,  or  at  six,  at 
seven,  or  whatever  the  hour  may  be,  come  and 
take  some  '  legomoton/  a  'glassoshery/  and  some 
'  plale '  " — I  think  of  the  jar  of  pickled  eggs  in  the 
background,  I  think  of  their  soft  crispness,  their 
half-acid,  half-walnutty  flavour,  I  rejoice  and  am 
exceedingly  glad,  and  he  beareth  me  away  to  his 
snug  retreat  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  old  Abbey 
towers. 

It  was  my  passion  for  pickled  eggs  that  led  me 
to  discover  ''Pickled  Egg  Walk."  Another  old 
friend  of  mine,  learned  in  the  nooks  and  corners, 
in  legendary  and  antiquarian  lore  of  London,  in 
formed  me  that  somewhere  in  Clerkenwell — he 
could  not  exactly  say  where — was  a  "  Pickled  Egg 
Walk,"  and  in  this  walk  might  be  found  a  tavern 
called  the  "  Pickled  Egg."  Joy  and  rapture ! 
Rapture  and  joy !  I  could  go  to  this  quaint 
tavern,  quiet,  low-ceiliriged,  and  old-fashioned  of 
course  it  would  be — I  could  go  there  and  take  my 
fill  of  pickled  eggs  whenever  I  was  minded  so  to  do. 
Since  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  and  may  be,  long 
before  that  time,  did  this  house  exist,  and  it  had 
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even  then  a  celebrity  for  the  viand  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  It  is  said  that  the  Merry  Monarch 
himself  occasionally  halted  during  his  suburban 
rambles  and  partook  of  a  pickled  egg  at  this  hostelry. 
As  Mistress  Eleanor  Gwynne  had  a  country  house 
at  Bagnigge  Wells,  I  think  it  is  very  probable  his 
most  gracious  Majesty  occasionally  called  on  his 
way  thither.  Surely  at  this  place  I  should  be  able 
to  have  pickled  eggs  in  their  greatest  perfection,  in 
their  choicest  state.  The  experience  of  an  infinity 
of  cooks,  the  practice  of  more  than  two  centuries, 
the  refined  -ecipes — handed  down  from  father  to 
son — many  too  valuable  to  be  written  down,  but 
passed  orally  from  generation  to  generation — would 
combine  to  give  one  the  pickled  egg  in  excelsis. 
A  century  ago,  so  I  was  informed,  there  was 
a  famous  cock-pit  at  this  tavern  and  the  sport 
of  cock-fighting  was  extensively  patronized  here. 
No  doubt  it  contributed  a  good  deal  towards  the 
consumption  of  strong  ale  and  pickled  eggs.  With 
a  glad  heart  and  a  cheerful  face  did  I  take  up  my 
walking-stick  and  start  on  my  travels  to  discover 
"  Pickled  Egg  Walk."  For  I  had  pictured  what 
manner  of  place  it  might  be.  I  fancied  a  narrow 
quiet  lane  with  small  old-fashioned  shops  on  either 
side,  with  may  be  a  tree  or  two  in  the  middle. 
Possibly  all  those  shops  might  sell  pickled  eggs,  it 
might  be  a  pickled  egg  quarter.  I  might  be  able 
to  purchase  eggs  of  any  description,  flavoured  with 
every  variety  of  pickle.  I  might  flit  from  shop  to 
shop,  I  might  improve  the  shining  hour  with  a 
tasting  order  at  every  opening  shop.  I  might 
become  familiar  with  the  eggs  of  France,  of 
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Germany,  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of  Eng 
land,  of  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland,  and  I  might 
eventually  become  critical  in  the  be-picklements  of 
all  nations.  It  was  a  mighty  pleasant  picture,  and 
I  went  on  my  way  rejoicing,  brandishing  my  cane 
and  singing  a  merry  song. 

Pickled  Egg  Walk,  however,  I  should  tell  you  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  find,  though  before  the 
opening  of  Victoria  Street,  Pickled  Egg  Walk  was 
the  most  direct  road  from  Fleet  Street  to  Clerken- 
well.  It  is  now,  however,  thanks  to  the  way  in 
which  streets  have  been  cut  off  in  the  middle  and 
suddenly  turned  aside  from  their  original  intention, 
and  the  manner  in  which  houses  have  been  pulled 
down  and  old  landmarks  obliterated,  very  difficult  in 
deed  to  discover.  I  had  been  informed  that  I  should 
find — for  I  need  scarcely  say  I  had  consulted  sundry 
and  various  erudite  guide-books  on  the  subject 
before  I  started — hard  by  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in 
singing  birds  in  Ray  Street,  a  rudely-constructed 
pump  with  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  the  water 
flowing  therefrom  came  from  the  celebrated  Clerk's 
Well,  from  which  the  neighbourhood  takes  its  name. 
I  found  that  Ray  Street  had  been  transformed  into 
the  bad  side  of  another  large  thoroughfare,  that  the 
shop  of  the  dealer  in  singing  birds  still  existed,  but 
that  the  pump,  the  inscription,  the  water  flowing 
from  the  Clerk's  Well,  had  been  altogether  planed 
out  of  existence.  Indeed,  all  the  landmarks  to  guide 
you  on  your  way  to  Pickled  Egg  Walk  seem  to 
have  disappeared.  The  only  advice  I  can  give  any 
one  who  starts  on  an  expedition  to  find  it,  will  be 
to  lose  himself  on  Clerkenwell  Green,  then  ask  the 
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way  and  go  in  the  opposite  direction  to  which  he 
is  told,  then  take  the  first  turning  to  the  right 
and  the  second  to  the  left,  run  into  the  first 
public-house  that  presents  itself,  and  stand  the 
chance  of  meeting  with  an  ancient  inhabitant  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  probably  will  never  have  heard 
of  the  place  in  his  life. 

This  was  the  course  I  was  compelled  to  take,  and 
the  end  of  it  was  I  drifted  up  into  the  dismallest, 
the  most  woe-begone,  the  most  ecclesiastical, 
horological  quarter  I  have  ever  been  in  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  existence.  This  place  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Clerkenwell  Close.  Clerkenwell  Close 
is  one-eyed,  spider-shaped,  starfish-like,  dismal, 
proud,  and  impoverished  as  all  closes  have  been  from 
time  immemorial.  It  is  like  the  respectable  part  of 
a  back  street  in  a  cathedral  town  gone  bankrupt, 
afflicted  with  melancholy  madness,  and  taken  to 
watchmaking  and  drinking  for  an  amusement, 
having  altogether  given  up  washing  on  principle. 
The  houses  are  all  old-fashioned  :  the  interiors  of 
many  of  them  curious.  The  general  aspect  is 
ecclesiastical,  but  it  is  the  ecclesiastical  aspect 
without  the  comfort,  the  good  living,  the  rosy 
rotundity  that  we  are  always  apt  to  associate  with 
the  clergy.  If  any  of  the  clergy  do  live  in  this 
neighbourhood  they  must  be  of  a  very  grubby 
description.  Here  you  could  imagine  a  depraved 
bishop  passing  his  time  as  a  "  lever  escapement 
maker/'  or  a  "  secret  springer  :"  you  could  fancy 
an  archdeacon  becoming  an  "  engine-turner51  or  a 
"  pendant-maker,"  and  a  dissipated  rural  dean  earn 
ing  a  scanty  subsistence  as  a  "  fusee  cutter."  It  is 
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altogether  a  hopeless  and  a  weary  neighbourhood. 
I  wandered  about  wondering  whether  I  should  ever 
find  my  Pickled  Egg  Walk,  or  whether  I  should 
ever  reach  the  realms  of  civilization  again,  and  at 
last  I  espied  a  corner  public-house — a  public-house 
of  clerical  but  withal  extremely  jovial  appear 
ance.  I  noticed  a  ticket  in  the  window  inscribed 
A  Concert  Every  Evening.  I  bethought  myself 
that  this  must  be  the  place  where  the  horo- 
logical  archdeacons  and  the  depraved  bishops  and 
the  dissipated  deans  disport  themselves,  and  I 
wished  it  were  evening  that  I  might  make  merry 
with  them.  However,  I  push  open  the  door  and 
I  find  a  pleasant  quiet  tavern,  with  none  of  the 
flashy  brassy  ness  of  your  modern  public- house,  but 
a  quiet  substantial,  old-fashioned  place,  with  an 
ancient  clock  ticking  with  a  melodious  tick,  and  a 
well-fed  tabby  cat  eyeing  me  benevolently  from  the 
counter.  I  see  a  goodly  array  of  corpulent 
earthenware  kegs,  with  jolly  little  brass  taps ;  I 
notice  a  noble  army  of  glasses  and  lemons  arranged 
in  artistic  fashion.  I  also  observe  there  is  a  white 
cloth  with  sundry  tempting-looking  "snacks" 
arranged  for  early  luncheons.  I  must  lay  by, 
however,  for  my  pickled  eggs,  so  it  behoveth  me  not 
to  be-snack  myself  yet  awhile. 

I  am  struck  with  the  quiet,  with  the  hush,  with 
the  dreamy  character  of  the  place.  I  might  be 
miles  away  in  the  country,  instead  of  within  five 
minutes  of  the  roar  of  Holborn  or  the  shriek  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  and  not  more  than  ten 
minutes  from  the  rattle  of  Fleet  Street.  I  partake 
of  a  glass  of  excellent  ale,  I  fill  my  pipe,  and  I 
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begin  gossiping  with  the  landlord  just  as  if  I  were 
in  some  country  tavern.  Perhaps  it  is  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  the  true  country  flavour  from  any  house. 
I  imagine  it  is.  A  house  that  has  once  stood  in 
the  country  will,  I  fancy,  retain  its  rural  smack, 
even  when  bricks  and  mortar  have  advanced  upon 
it,  and  it  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  towns  and 
cities.  Thus  it  is  that,  owing  to  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place,  I  feel  inclined  to  talk  about  last  market 
day,  the  state  of  the  crops,  early  vegetables,  and 
such  like.  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  this  house 
was  a  tavern,  when  roses  flourished  round  about  it, 
and  bright  blossomed  apple-trees  made  glad  the 
gloom  of  Clerkenwell  Close.  I  think  the  house  of 
that  sanctimonious  regicide  Cromwell  was  situated 
somewhere  hereabouts,  and  it  is  said  that  at  this 
mansion  he  affixed  his  rascally  signature  to  the  death- 
warrant  of  Charles  I.  Perhaps  it  is  the  sancti 
monious  taint  of  the  arch-humbug  of  Puritans  still 
hanging  about  the  place  that  gives  the  whole  neigh 
bourhood  the  appearance  of  disreputable  austerity. 
I  do  not  know  how  this  may  be,  but  I  find  my 
landlord  to  be  jovial  enough,  so  is  also  an  "  oldest 
inhabitant"  who  has  put  in  under  stress  of  weather, 
and  who  is,  like  unto  myself,  sm<  iking  his  pipe  and 
taking  his  glass  of  ale.  We  have  a  long  gossip 
during  the  heavy  shower.  He  is  a  man  well 
acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood;  he  informs  me 
how  the  old  well  disappeared  more  than  a  dozen 
years  ago,  and  tells  me  many  interesting  particulars 
about  the  neighbourhood.  At  last  I  ventured  to 
ask  him  my  way  to  Pickled  Egg  Walk.  He  does 
not  know  it.  He  knows  the  Pickled  Egg  Tavern, 
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but  that  is  situated  in  Crawford  Passage.  Alas  and 
alas !  the  name  of  the  street  has  been  changed,  and 
it  is  possible  there  may  be  no  pickled  eggs  to  be 
had  after  all. 

Following  the  direction  of  my  informant  I  once 
more  start  on  my  travels.  He  gave  me  instructions 
of  the  most  elaborate  nature,  but  directly  I  get  out 
of  doors  I  forget  whether  he  said  the  first  to  the 
right  and  then  the  second  to  the  left,  or  the  second 
to  the  left  and  then  the  first  to  the  right.  The 
result  is  that  I  wander  down  several  streets  with 
the  ends  cut  off  and  boarded  up  so  that  I  have  to 
come  back  again.  I  stroll  down  most  tortuous 
alleys  that  frequently  bring  me  back  to  the  place 
whence  I  started,  and  finally — I  don't  know 
how  or  why — I  am  shot  out  in  a  queer  little 
enclosure  which  rejoices  in  the  name  of  a  square, 
simply  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  parallelogram. 
Good  houses  I  should  say  these  had  been  in  their 
time,  but  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  in  Chancery 
for  many  years  and  then  tried  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  for  a  change,  and  that  they  had  neither 
succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  one  or  through  the 
other,  but  had  sustained  severe  damage  in  attempting 
to  perform  both  these  difficult  feats.  If  I  were 
called  upon  to  christen  the  square  I  should  call  it 
Micawber  Square,  for  it  is  just  like  the  place  where 
Mr.  Micawber  should  have  resided,  and  the  whole 
square  and  its  inhabitants  seem  waiting  for  some 
thing  to  turn  up.  Here  people  seem  to  be  waiting 
for  that  ship  that  will  never  come  home,  for  that 
appointment  under  Government  that  will  never  be 
bestowed,  for  that  remittance  from  an  old  school- 
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fellow  who  has  not  the  remotest  intention  of  sign 
ing  a  cheque,  for  that  rich  uncle  who  will  never  die, 
and  for  those  shares  in  the  Gum  Tickler  Silver  Mine 
Company  that  \vill  never  be  at  a  premium.  Not 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  square  are  either  destitute 
or  down  hearted.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
they  look  upon  themselves  as  something  superior 
to  their  neighbours  and  would  at  once  repudiate 
any  of  your  commiseration,  and  would  scorn 
your  sympathy  if  you  were  rash  enough  to  offer 
it.  I  stroll  round  and  round  the  square,  and 
gaze  up  at  the  windows  of  the  houses  till  some  of 
the  Micawberians  evidently  fancy  I  am  after  no 
good,  and  look  upon  me  with  anger  and  seem 
inclined  to  threaten  me.  I  care  not.  I  suppose 
the  Queen's  highway  is  just  as  much  a  public 
thoroughfare  in  Micawber  Square  as  anywhere  else, 
and  I  am  sufficiently  acquainted  with  law  to  know 
that  one  person  cannot  constitute  a  crowd.  T  am 
continually  "  moving  on/'  therefore  I  cannot  be 
creating  an  obstruction.  I  have  right  on  my  side, 
so  I  continue  to  walk  round  and  round  the  square. 
I  glare  at  the  passing  policeman  and  look  fiercely 
at  several  truculent  Micawberians  that  I  see  framed 
and  glazed  in  their  own  windows.  I  do  not  see 
much  to  interest  me  in  the  square.  At  one  corner 
is  the  stump  of  a  large  tree,  a  very  large  tree,  which 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  blasted  by  lightning  and 
then  blown  off  short  by  a  hurricane.  I  wonder 
what  can  be  its  history.  When  it  spread  its  giant 
arms  over  the  dilapidated  square  it  must  have  given, 
a  grateful  shade  to  the  inhabitants,  and  Micawber 
Square  might  have  fancied  it  was  in  the  country. 
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I  see  a  lot  of  chubby  pretty  children  flattening 
their  faces  against  a  window  pane  and  laughing 
,as  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  agreed  with 
them  exceedingly  well.  I  pass  over  to  the  other 
side  and  I  see  a  mysterious  building  something 
between  a  minor  theatre  and  a  Methodist  meeting 
house,  with  a  suspicion  of  the  country  surgeon's 
establishment  superadded.  A  pretty  girl  is  standing 
at  the  door  listlessly  swinging  a  rough  towel.  On 
a  notice  board  above  the  lintel  I  see  the  inscription 
"Medicated  Baths/'  I  wonder  whether  it  would 
do  me  any  good  to  have  a  medicated  bath.  I 
wonder  whether  the  bounding  youth  and  the  rosy 
cheeks  of  that  young  damsel  are  the  result  of 
medicated  baths.  Shall  I  ask  her  ?  No,  I  dare 
not.  Shall  I  have  a  medicated  bath  myself?  No, 
I  think  not.  You  see  there  might  be  iodine  in  the 
water,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what  effect  it  might 
have  upon  my  skin.  I  might  become  leather- 
coloured  for  life. 

At  last  I  find  there  is  an  outlet  from  the  square. 
I  see  a  narrow  passage  that  I  think  looks  as  if  it  led 
to  somewhere.  I  find  myself  in  a  steep,  narrow  lane, 
which  scerns  like  one  of  the  most  unpicturesque  of  the 
back  streets  of  Genoa.  I  note  there  is  a  tavern,  I 
look  up,  and  see  with  joy  the  sign  of  "  The  Pickled 
Egg/'  Hurrah  I  I  have  found  "  Pickled  Egg  Walk/' 
I  have  discovered  the  famous  tavern  of  which  I  was 
in  quest.  Here  at  last  should  I  rest,  and  my  labours 
would  have  their  reward.  To  open  the  door,  to 
plunge  in  headlong  and  ask  for  a  glass  of  ale  and  a 
pickled  egg  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  Alas  and 
alas  !  I  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  I  found 
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the  landlord  polite  and  fall  of  information  ;  he  told 
me  all  about  the  queer  old  tavern,  of  the  vast 
number  of  qnaint  rooms,  long  corridors,  trap-doors, 
mysterious  archways  that  were  nailed  up  :  he  showed 
me  into  old-fashioned  rooms,  with  time-worn  settles, 
massive  beams  and  blackened  joists  :  he  spoke  of  the 
time  when  there  were  a  vast  number  of  mulberry- 
trees  surrounding  the  house  and  several  bowling- 
greens  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  I  also  learned 
that  there  was  only  one  other  hostelry  known  as 
the  "  Pickled  Egg,"  and  that  was  at  Birmingham. 
His  ale  was  excellent,  it  was  pure,  beady,  and 
bright,  and  it  comforted  me  not  a  little.  But  alas 
and  alas,  his  stock  of  pickled  eggs  was  exhausted,  he 
would  not  have  any  more  for  a  fortnight,  and  I  had 
to  go  pickled  eggless  away. 
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A   QUIET  EVENING  AND  A  LITTLE 
MUSIC. 

I  FEAR  amongst  the  amusements  of  the  nine 
teenth  century  in  England  we  do  not  rate  that 
somewhat  feeble  entertainment,  the  "  quiet  evening 
and  a  little  music/'  very  highly.  The  title  is  alto 
gether  a  misnomer :  the  evening  is  never  quiet  and 
you  rarely  hear  anything  that  you  can  by  the 
wildest  stretch  of  imagination  dignify  with  the  title 
of  music.  We  all  know  what  these  evenings  are. 
We  know  the  young  ladies  who  "  bring  their 
music,"  and  who  are  prevailed  upon  to  play 
difficult  pieces  quite  beyond  their  power,  and  to 
attempt  difficult  songs  which  a  prima  donna  of  the 
Italian  Opera  could  only  be  expected  to  sing 
properly :  we  know  the  agony  of  hearing  over 
strained  voices,  of  faulty  vocalization,  of  want  of 
feeling,  and  of  mis-pronounced  Italian.  We  know 
how  vain  it  is  to  attempt  to  keep  up  a  conversation 
through  a  noisy  piece  of  four-and-twenty  pages, 
and  we  have  experienced  the  hollow  mockery  of 
the  liberally  awarded  praise  and  the  clamorous 
thanks  only  given  because  the  audience  is  so 
hugely  delighted  that  the  performance  is  at  an  end. 
We  know  also  that  terrible  company  of  glee-singers 
who  stand  solemnly  in  a  semicircle,  beating  time 
with  their  little  music-books,  and  glaring  at  one 
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another  as  if  they  were  all  the  bitterest  enemies  in 
the  world :  we  know  the  fat  bald-headed  bass,  the 
tenor  who  thinks  himself  like  Mario,  the  alto  who 
looks  as  if  he  were  going  to  be  sick  every  minute, 
and  the  baritone  who  thinks  himself  much  better 
than  any  of  them.  We  have  the  most  painful 
recollections  too,  of  the  funny  man  who  always 
sings  directly  he  is  asked — and  very  frequently 
when  he  is  not — who  puts  a  piece  of  paper  inside 
the  piano  to  give  it  a  banjo-like  sound,  who  counter 
feits  the  cornet-a-piston,  who  turns  round  from  the 
instrument  and  talks,  and  who  tries  to  give  a  third- 
rate  imitation  of  a  bad  John  Parry.  Have  not  we 
all  of  us,  at  various  times,  experienced  these  painful 
afflictions  ?  There  is,  probably,  never  to  be  found 
throughout  all  phases  of  London  society  a  form  of 
entertainment  so  hopelessly  wearisome  as  the  pre 
meditated  "  quiet  evening  and  a  little  music." 
Sometimes  you  may  accidentally  meet  a  few  people 
who  are  tolerable  musicians  and  have  fair  voices, 
and  you  may  drift  by  chance  into  a  mighty  pleasant 
evening.  This  may  occur  occasionally ;  but  if  any 
attempt  is  made  at  organization,  if  the  matter  is 
planned  beforehand,  if  young  ladies  are  asked  to 
bring  their  music,  and  some  reckless  amateur  is  asked 
not  to  forget  his  violin,  his  oboe,  his  bassoon,  his 
ophicleide,  his  bombardon,  his  kettle-drum,  or  what 
ever  may  be  the  name  of  the  instrument  that  he 
employs  to  torture  his  friends,  then  you  may  rest 
assured  that  the  evening  will  be  the  deadest  of 
dead  failures.  I  might,  I  think,  have  been  spared 
the  miserable  entertainment  that  is  usually  de 
scribed  by  the  above  heading,  but  I  find  it  impossible 
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to  get  rid  of  London  anywhere,  and  that  even  in 
Venice,  in  "  Venezia  la  Bella,"  under  the  shadow 
of  the  campanile  of  San  Marco,  you  are  compelled 
to  endure  "  A  quiet  evening  and  a  little  music/' 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  in  favour  of  our 
evening's  entertainment,  it  was  not  premeditated, 
we  drifted  into  it  quite  by  chance.  We  got  through 
our  dinner  in  the  usual  fashion ;  we  talked  Ruskin 
and  Murray  with  a  powerful  intellectual  lady  whom 
we  call  the  Mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  we  almost 
quarrelled  with  an  American  gentleman  who  would 
stick  his  elbows  into  our  ribs  whenever  he  had  the 
opportunity ;  we  talked  about  bathing  at  the  Lido 
with  a  muscular  Englishwoman;  we  tried  to  put 
down  the  supercilious  cad  whom  we  had  christened 
the  Brummagem  Hamlet ;  we  made  eyes  at  the 
inimitable  Pussy,  who  looked  more  delightfully 
coquettish  than  ever  as  we  caught  glimpses  of  her 
first  on  one  side  of  the  epergne,  and  then  on  the 
other,  and  were  continually  playing  a  game  of 
"  peep-bo"  with  her  between  the  courses.  We  pro 
longed  the  after-dinner  chat,  till  the  waiters  glared 
at  us  and  looked  as  if  they  would  like  to  remove 
us  along  with  the  empty  bottles — and  finally  we 
went  downstairs  and  found  our  faithful  gondolier, 
Giuseppe,  waiting  for  us.  He  asked  us  whither 
we  should  like  to  go  ?  We  did  not  care  in  the 
least.  Paddle  about  anywhere.  We  thank  our 
stars  that  picture  galleries  are  not  open,  that 
churches  are  closed  at  this  time  of  night,  and  that 
at  any  rate  we  shall  be  spared  compulsory  sight 
seeing  for  a  period.  What  a  superb  night  we 
find  it  is  after  we  have  passed  under  the  bridge 
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and  shot  out  into  the  open  in  front  of  the  Isola 
San  Giorgio.  How  clear  does  its  campanile  and 
the  outline  of  the  buildings  beneath  it  cut  against 
the  cloudless  sky.  The  moon  is  almost  at  its 
full,  and  glitters  on  the  waters  and  flashes  on 
the  polished  steel  prows  of  the  gondolas  as  they 
flit  almost  noiselessly  along.  We  pass  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Trieste  steamer,  we  note  the 
network  of  cordage  and  spars,  the  vast  funnel 
and  masts  sharply  defined  against  the  clear  sky  ; 
we  see  the  orange-coloured  lights  from  the  cabin 
windows  reflected  unbroken  in  the  still  water :  we 
hear  a  clatter  of  plates,  and  the  burden  of  a  quaint 
ditty  being  sung  by  a  swarthy  sailor  in  a  red  cap. 
As  we  pass  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  stern  of 
the  steamer  into  the  full  glitter  of  the  moonlight, 
we  see  the  distant  group  of  lights  on  the  Lido 
shore  and,  half-way  between  here  and  there,  we 
notice  the  orange  lights  of  the  steamer  repeated  in 
a  fainter  degree,  also  do  we  hear  the  echo  of  our 
sailor's  song  coming  borne  on  the  breeze.  We 
follow  the  direction  of  the  sound :  it  becomes  fuller 
and  more  mellow  every  moment  :  the  orange  lights 
become  deeper  and  redder  as  we  approach.  We 
now  see  that  there  are  not  only  orange  lights,  but 
scarlet  lights,  green  lights,  and  blue  lights;  these 
are  hanging  in  one  vast  gondola,  and  in  this 
gondola  are  seated  a  well-trained  company  of  glee- 
singers,  singing  quaint  ditties  in  the  mellifluous 
Venetian  dialect.  They  slowly  paddle  along,  and  a 
perfect  fleet  of  gondolas  are  hovering  in  their  wake. 
The  solemn,  ponderous,  gondola  with  its  mellow- 
lanterns,  followed  by  a  procession  of  ghostly  craft 
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with  moonlit  prows  had  a  very  strange  effect. 
Excellently  did  these  singers  perform.  It  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  the  words  of  glee-singers  when 
they  sing  in  English :  it  is  still  more  difficult  when 
their  songs  are  in  the  Venetian  dialect.  Our 
favourite  was  one  that  we  were  unable  to  ascertain 
the  name  of,  but  we  christened  it  "  Beulah  Spa/' 
because  there  appeared  to  be  an  astonishing  unani 
mity  among  the  singers,  at  the  end  of  each  verse, 
that  they  would  separately  and  conjointly  be 
content  with  Beulah  Spa.  It  is  true  there  was  a 
contumacious  alto,  who  piped  out  shrilly  that  as  for 
him  he  would  prefer  a  castello,  but  the  bass  thun 
dered  at  him  and  growled  and  asserted  there  was 
naught  like  Beulah  Spa,  the  tenor  declared  there 
was  nothing  to  be  compared  to  Beulah  Spa,  and  the 
baritone  confirmed  his  opinion ;  the  alto  after  hold 
ing  out  for  a  little  while  gives  in  and  they  all  join 
in  assuring  one  another  that  the  castello  is  a  delu 
sion  and  a  snare,  and  that  all  the  world  over  there 
is  naught  like  Beulah  Spa — like  Beulah  Spa — like 
Beulah  Spa,  Spa,  Spa,  Spa — like  Be-e-ulah  Spa  ! 

Several  glees  followed  the  one  mentioned,  and 
slight  applause  and  an  occasional  bravi  came  from 
the  surrounding  craft,  but  as  yet  the  audience  had 
either  not  warmed  up  or  they  were  so  entranced 
with  the  novelty  of  the  concert  that  they  forgot  all 
about  applause.  Presently  the  orchestra  turns  its 
prow  Venice-wards  and  the  whole  fleet  of  boats 
follow  it  like  toy-ducks,  attracted  by  a  magnet. 
Slowly  the  procession  goes  down  the  Grand  Canal, 
increasing  the  number  of  its  followers  as  it  pro 
ceeds.  It  pauses  at  several  of  the  hotels  and  sings 
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for  the  benefit  of  people  who  are  lounging  and 
mooning  in  the  balconies.  It  passes  on,  still 
singing,  over  that  most  uninteresting  part  of  the 
Grand  Canal  —  a  part  that  I  was  irreverent 
enough  to  compare  with  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
flooded  on  a  Sunday  night,  with  three-fourths  of 
the  gas  cut  off.  Under  the  Ponte  di  Rialto  the 
orchestra  comes  to  a  stop,  there  is  some  consulta 
tion,  and  we  discover  that  a  special  singing  of  echo 
songs  is  about  to  take  place  beneath  the  bridge. 
This  is  no  sooner  known  than  all  the  gondolas  Hock 
together,  they  are  lashed  one  to  the  other,  the  pas 
sage  across  the  Grand  Canal  is  entirely  stopped, 
and  the  gondoliers  themselves  sit  down  and  smoke 
Cavour  cigars  or  go  to  sleep.  The  echo  songs 
proved  to  be  a  great  success;  especially  good  was 
an  old  man's  song  with  a  chorus,  that  must  have 
suggested,  or  was  suggested  by  the  celebrated 
chorus  in  Faust.  Being  under  the  bridge  seemed  to 
give  people  the  idea  they  were  in  a  concert-room, 
and  they  not  only  "  encouraged  the  vocalists  by 
attention,"  as  they  used  to  say  on  the  books  of 
Evans's,  when  Paddy  Green  reigned  there  in  the 
good  old  times,  but  rewarded  them  with  enthu 
siastic  applause.  The  quaintness,  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  altogether  quite  drifted  me  away  from  reality 
and  the  nineteenth  century,  and  as  I  lounged  back 
on  the  soft  cushions  of  the  gondola  and  watched 
the  moonlight  sparkling  outside,  and  the  gloomy 
arch  barely  illuminated  by  the  paper  lanterns  and 
the  glowing  tips  of  cigars,  I  fancied  that  it  must  be 
old  Shylock  who  was  singing  that  quaint  song, 
it  had  such  a  parsimonious  smack  about  it.  I  am 
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certain  it  must  have  been  Launcelot  Gobbo  who 
applauded  so  violently  from  the  bridge,  and  it 
doubtless  was  Antonio  and  Bassanio  in  a  gondola 
hard  by,  who  evidently  did  not  think  much  of  the 
performance.  I  fancied  I  saw  Tubal  with  a  gro 
tesque  nightcap  on,  nodding  time  to  the  song  at  a 
house  hard  by,  and  I  imagined  at  a  propinque 
palace,  I  saw  Portia  and  Jessica  appear  at  a 
window  in  snowy  night-dresses  elaborately  frilled — 
no  I  mean  snowy  night-dresses  ornately  trimmed 
with  the  finest  old  Venetian  point — and  their  hair 
rippling  down  over  their  shoulders.  I  am  certain 
I  saw  Nerissa,  en  papillotes,  kissing  her  hand  to 
somebody  in  a  gondola  close  to  us. 

We  are,  however,  aroused  from  unreality  and 
dreams  of  the  past  by  Giuseppe  asking  if  the  sig- 
nori  are  content  with  the  singers,  and  if  so,  whether 
they  would  be  willing  to  contribute  something 
towards  a  bottle  for  their  refreshment.  This  shows 
us  our  concert  is  at  an  end,  and  there  is  a  rapid 
dispersion  of  gondolas,  just  as  we  see  a  crowd  at  a 
London  street-show  thin,  when  one  of  the  per 
formers  goes  round  with  the  hat.  Our  entertainers, 
however,  seem  well  satisfied  with  their  remunera 
tion,  for  they  depart  singing  a  jubilant  chorus. 
They  turn  down  a  narrow  street,  and  we  follow 
them  for  a  little  way,  but  they  appear  to  be 
anxious  to  get  to  their  bottle — or  bottles,  as  the 
case  may  be — they  put  on  a  rapid  stroke,  and  soon 
leave  us  behind.  We  watch  the  lights  growing 
dimmer  and  dimmer  as  they  pass  along  the  narrow 
street,  and  are  reflected  on  the  damp  walls.  At 
last  they  seem  to  go  right  through  a  palace  in 
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the  distance,  they  appear  to  melt  into  air,  and  we 
see  them  no  more.  Long  after  they  have  dis 
appeared  do  we  hear  the  notes  of  that  quaint 
chorus,  sometimes  close  to  us,  and  again  far 
removed  from  us,  as  the  singers'  craft  twists  and 
turns  through  the  narrow  water-alleys  to  its  desti 
nation.  It  gets  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  last  it 
dies  away  altogether,  and  nothing  is  to  be  heard 
but  the  plash  of  our  oars  and  the  warning  voice  of 
Giuseppe  as  he  approaches  a  corner.  Very  fearful 
does  this  voice  seem  in  the  dead  stillness  till 
you  get  used  to  it.  They  seem  to  preserve  the 
tradition,  even  in  these  parts,  of  hailing  a  man 
three  times  and  then  having  recourse  to  the  most 
severe  measures.  "  Ah  !  yee  I"  shouts  Giuseppe, 
as  a  sort  of  general  warning  for  people  to  look  out. 
"  Ah  !  t'nee  \"  he  ejaculates,  which  is  equivalent 
to,  if  you  are  in  the  way  you  better  clear  out. 
"  Ah  !  son — ooo-o-o  ! "  amounts  to  if  you  don't  get 
out  of  the  way  you  deserve  to  be  run  over  and  run 
over  you  will  be.  It  is  very  much  like  a  railway 
porter  after  having  hit  you  in  the  stomach  with  a 
hard  portmanteau,  then  wheeled  a  truck-load  of 
luggage  over  your  favourite  corn,  and  knocked 
your  hat  into  the  refreshment- room,  and  hurled 
yourself  into  the  book-stall,  shouting  out,  with 
bitter  irony,  "  By  yer  leave,  sir !" 

However,  we  do  not  incur  much  risk  of  being 
run  over  or  of  running  over  any  one  at  this  time 
of  night.  I  do  not  think  the  Venetians  patronize 
the  gondola  late  of  an  evening  if  they  can  help  it. 
We  have  the  canal  pretty  much  to  ourselves,  and  it 
is  amusing  to  find  what  queer  little  scenes  and  what 
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picturesque  quarters  we  come  across  in  our  evening's 
prowl.  We  are  rather  reversing  the  correct  order 
of  things,  we  have  had  our  "  little  music  "  first,  and 
now  we  are  going  to  take  our  "  quiet  evening." 
We  may  hear  up  above  us  people  laughing  and 
chattering :  we  can  hear  people  talking  from  one 
side  of  the  canal  to  the  other.  Occasionally  we 
hear  a  piano  jangling,  generally  very  much  out  of 
tune.  I  do  not  know,  whether  it  is  the  damp  of 
Venice  affects  the  strings  of  these  instruments,  or 
whether  the  mosquitoes  get  inside  them  and  sting 
their  hammers,  but  all  I  can  say  is  I  have  scarcely 
heard  a  fairly  toned  piano  throughout  the  City  of 
the  Sea.  Occasionally  one  may  see  very  pretty 
pictures  as  we  flit  along.  Just  now  I  noticed  one  of 
the  plumpest,  ripest-lipped,  little  Venetian  damsels, 
with  a  ripple  of  chestnut  hair  half  bound  by  her 
black  lace  mantilla,  and  the  lamplight  throwing 
quite  a  Titianesque  tone  over  the  whole  picture 
I  saw  through  the  elaborate  ironwork  in  front 
of  the  window.  I  protest  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  climbed  up,  stood  with  one  leg  on  the  prow 
of  the  gondola  and  kissed  the  little  lady  through  the 
bars.  It  would  have  been  rather  a  difficult  thing 
to  accomplish  I  fancy,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  position  would  have  been  either  elegant  or 
romantic.  I  think  it  is  very  probable  I  might 
have  disappeared  with  a  sudden  splash  into  the 
canal,  and  I  do  not  fancy  that  a  mixture  of  kisses 
and  oxide  of  iron  is  better  than  kisses  pur  et  simple. 
I  think  on  the  whole  I  had  better  not  try  it,  though 
1  have  often  risked  more  with  a  less  prospect  of 
reward.  What  superb  colour  do  we  see  even  in  the 
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dimly  lighted  canals;  what  marvellous  variety  on  the 
damp,  scaly,  blistered,  weed-covered  walls !  What 
weird  shadows  do  we  notice  under  the  low  bridges ; 
what  quaint  knockers  and  ironmongery  do  we  see 
on  the  tide-washed  doors !  Will  you  note,  if  you 
please,  those  gigantic  posts,  quaintly  striped  and 
curiously  headed,  which  look  as  if  a  sceptical  giant, 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  legend  "  No  vent-peg 
required/'  had  come  to  Venice  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  tapping  several  gigantic  casks  as  big 
as  the  great  tun  at  Heidelberg  ?  Will  you  observe 
the  crumbling  steps,  the  broken  brick,  and  the 
battered  masonry  ?  Will  you  note  the  silence, 
the  secresy,  the  mystery  of  the  whole  place,  and 
will  you  not  think  of  the  wicked  old  Doges,  and 
shudder  ?  Then  a  sudden  turn  from  the  dark 
street,  and  you  see  just  lit  up  by  the  moon  an 
elaborate  Oriental  window  and  quaintly  carven 
balcony  brimming  with  flowers;  you  note  some 
thing  white  hanging  from  the  balustrade.  You 
fancy  this  may  be  a  signal  of  some  kind,  that 
presently  a  delicately  jewelled  little  hand  may 
wave  from  the  window.  There  is  a  love  story,  a 
mystery.  You  see  a  gondola  silently  stealing  up 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  a  very  mysterious 
gondola  painted  a  dark  green,  and  securely  boarded 
in  on  all  sides.  It  steals  silently  along  in  a 
terribly  ghostly  fashion.  Is  it  possible  that  there 
is  something  wonderfully  romantic  about  to  take 
place  or  is  this  ghostly  craft  the  Flying  Dutchman 
of  gondolas?  Go  to,  O  rash  dreamer.  Avaunt, 
thou  weaver  of  impossible  romances,  and  imaginer 
of  sensational  impossibilities.  The  ghostly  craft  is 
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only  the  "  mail-cart"  hurrying  to  the  post-office  with 
the  evening  letters  and  newspapers,  and  the  white 
flag  is  probably  nothing  but  part  of  the  family 
washing  of  the  under  postmaster  hanging  out  to 
dry. 

Under  more  low  bridges.  Round  more  quaint 
corners.  Again  out  into  the  sparkling  moonlight, 
and  once  more  into  the  gloomy  shadow.  Twisting 
and  turning,  shouting  and  hallooing  as  we  get  into 
a  more  crowded  thoroughfare,  and  ghostly  boats  flash 
by  us  one  after  the  other.  Down  the  long  gloomy 
Rio  della  Paglia,  under  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs  and  round  to  the  Piazetta.  We 
have  said  good  night  to  Giuseppe,  we  have  secured 
our  favourite  table  at  the  Gaffe  Florian,  we  have 
ordered  our  coffee,  and  we  have  lit  our  cigarettes. 
The  mosquitoes  are  beginning  to  give  their  imita 
tion  of  an  infinitesimal  Distin  family  and  have  com 
menced  their  tiny  post-horn  serenade,  and  we  are 
playing  a  violent  Castanet  obligate  on  our  foreheads 
and  faces.  Despite  even  this  we  come  to  the  con 
clusion  that  "  a  quiet  evening  and  :a  little  music  "  is 
managed  much  better  in  Venice  than  in  London. 
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PILE  on  the  coals,  knock  the  incandescent  embers 
into  a  blaze,  fling  on  the  dry  logs,  let  the 
sparks  fall  in  showers.  Let  the  flames  roar  up  the 
chimney,  let  the  little  gas  jets  puff  and  sing  in  a 
shrill  treble.  Let  a  ruddy  glow  pervade  the  room, 
for  I  fain  would  discourse  at  length  concerning  the 
fancies  of  firelight ! 

I  fain  would  ramble  in  its  genial  warmth.  I 
would  weave  fairy  tales  in  the  glowing  embers.  I 
would  tell  of  vermilion  palaces,  of  coral  caves,  and 
I  would  sing  the  glories  of  waving  golden  banners. 
I  would  take  you  through  a  miniature  volcanic 
region.  I  would  show  you  a  Mount  Vesuvius  of 
my  own.  I  would  point  out  to  you  where  an 
infinitesimal  Pompeii  is  buried  in  my  own  grate, 
and  show  you  the  tiny  lava  streams  carrying  death 
and  destruction  before  them.  I  see  a  whole  volume 
of  fairy  tales  ;  I  can  discover  the  entire  history  of 
a  nation  of  salamanders ;  I  can  perceive  a  thousand 
etchings  for  the  cunning  needle  of  dear  old  George 
Cruikshank  in  the  recesses  of  my  common-place, 
matter-of-fact,  hideous  old  grate.  What  an  abomina 
tion  my  old  grate  looks  by  daylight,  when  it  is 
churchwardened  into  respectability  by  means  of 
blacklead !  What  a  contemptible  snob  it  looks 
when  it  tries  to  ape  gentility  with  garish  paper 
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shavings  and  bits  of  tawdry  tinsel !  How  disre 
putable  it  looks  when  the  fire  is  gone  out  and  a 
grey  mouldiness  and  a  scorched  biliousness  over 
spreads  its  bars.  What  a  debased  style  of  orna 
mentation  runs  round  its  border,  and  how  thoroughly 
inartistic  is  it  in  its  entire  design  !  But  only  let 
me  expend  a  few  pounds'  weight  of  coals  upon  it, 
together  with  a  few  pennyworths  of  wood,  and  a 
bundle  of  my  unpublished  manuscripts.  Only  let 
me  do  this,  and  let  me  kindle  the  blaze  with  a 
lucifer  match;  let  me  carefully  manipulate  the 
whole  proceeding  with  a  bent  and  attenuated  poker, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  my  fire  will  come  out 
very  strong  indeed.  It  will  give  me  a  volume  of 
poems,  it  will  sing  me  a  thousand  songs,  it  will 
bring  back  memories  of  the  past  in  a  touching  and 
realistic  manner.  People  long  forgotten  will  again 
be  with  me,  places  that  have  faded  from  my  recol 
lection  will  vividly  return.  Old  sayings  and  old 
scenes  that  had  long  been  put  by  on  the  top  shelf 
of  memory  will  once  more  come  back  in  all  their 
splendour  and  freshness.  Would  that  I  could  fix 
all  the  memories  that  flash  through  my  brain  as 
they  come  and  go  with  the  glow  and  the  gloom  of 
the  firelight ! 

As  the  coals  glow,  as  the  embers  blaze,  as  the 
logs  crackle,  as  the  sparks  glitter,  as  the  flames 
roar,  and  as  the  merry  gas-jets  sing  their  plaintive 
song,  it  pleasures  me  hugely  to  dream  o'er  the 
fancies  of  firelight ! 

Extinguish  every  other  light.  Let  not  the  garish 
gas,  the  serene  moderator,  the  lordly  wax,  nor  the 
universal  ozokerit  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
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lordly  glow,  the  aristocratic  grandeur  of  your  roar 
ing  fire.     The  fire  is  the  sun  of  the  room,  and  woe 
betide  any  pale  luminary  who  ventures   to   dispute 
its  supremacy.     I  ought  to  have  been  a  Gheber, 
for,  from  my  youth  up,  I  have  been  an  enthusiastic 
fire-worshipper.      For  the  same  reason  I  am  happy 
in  sunshine  and  am  miserable  in  cold.      It  is  rarely 
too  hot  for  me,  but   generally  too  cold.      I  think 
Grose   said:    "As   to    fire  the  Ghebers  place  the 
spring- head  of  it  in  that  globe  of  fire  the  sun,  by 
them  called  Mythras  or  Mihir,  to  which  they  pay 
the  highest  reverence  in  gratitude  for  the  manifold 
benefits  flowing  from  its   ministerial  omniscience." 
I   make  no   doubt    now  that   I  was   a  born  fire- 
worshipper,  and  I  took  to  the  culte  as  naturally  as 
I  did  to  breathing.      I  can,  wandering  back  in  the 
wide   fields   of  memory,  see  a  little  Gheber  in  an 
old-fashioned  nursery ;  a  nursery  with  a  swing  in  it, 
a  nursery  tended   by  a  kind  old  nurse  of  the  real 
old-fashioned    sort    (a    nurse   who  had   the     most 
wonderful  relations  in  the  world,  who  always  sent 
her  back  padded  with   buns  and    swollen  to  three 
times  her  natural  size  with  oranges  when  she  went 
for  a   day's   holiday),  a   nursery  hung  round  with 
pictures  of  lions  and  tigers,  with  counterfeit  repre 
sentations  of  camelopards  and  armadilloes — so  real 
and  life-like  that  when  I  saw  the  originals  after 
wards  at  the  .Zoological  Gardens  I  would  not  believe 
in   them  because   they  were  not  the  least  like  my 
nursery  pictures.     Well,  I   can  see  in  my  mind's 
eye   a  certain   little   Gheber  with    his   fat   cheeks 
pressed  against  the   high  fender,  and  peering  into 
the  fire  scorching  his  face  and  getting  it  seamed  by 
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the  marks  of  the  guard.  He  is  gazing  deeply  into 
the  innermost  recesses  of  the  molten  mass,  and 
weaving  far  more  fanciful  fairy  tales,  far  more 
poetical  legends,  far  dreamier  and  more  delicate 
romances  than  the  present  writer  could  ever  hope 
to  evolve  from  such  a  proceeding.  A  sort  of  com 
panionship  he  found  in  thus  musing :  it  was  some 
thing  supernatural,  it  was  an  inscrutable  mystery 
that  he  could  not  altogether  grasp  ;  it  was  something 
more  ethereal  than  the  funny  country  tales  of  his 
old  nurse,  and  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  he 
worshipped  it.  And  he  loved  to  watch  its  effects 
when  put  into  his  little  crib  and  the  old  nurse 
thought  he  was  sound  asleep.  He  would  revel  in 
the  ruddy  glow  on  the  ceiling,  and  note  how  the 
shadow  of  the  bars  made  the  whitewash  look  like  a 
gigantic  birdcage.  It  would  worry  him  to  see  how 
his  favourite  zebra  got  striped  the  wrong  way,  so 
what  with  its  own  proper  stripes  and  what  with  its 
borrowed  stripes,  it  appeared  to  be  wearing  a  tight- 
fitting  suit  of  shepherd's  plaid.  Then  he  would 
wonder  whether  zebras  were  happy  in  tight-fitting 
suits  of  shepherd's  plaid.  The  fire  would  get  low, 
and  the  reflection  of  the  gaslight  from  the  street 
below  would  come  through  the  Venetian  blind  and 
make  a  trellis  work  that  fitfully  flickered  on  the 
ceiling.  Then  a  bland  cooing  little  gas-jet  would 
suddenly  start  up  and  sing  a  soothing  lullaby  and 
hush  him  off  to  sleep.  I  do  not  know  whether 
coals  have,  like  most  other  things,  deteriorated,  but 
the  gas-jets  of  the  present  day  have  not  that  merry 
soothing  chirpiness  they  had  when  I  was  a  child. 
The  sound  was  indescribably  lulling.  I  never  met 
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with  anything  like  it,  with  the  exception  of  a 
favourite  mosquito  I  once  had  in  Venice.  He 
lulled  me  off  to  sleep  just  in  the  same  manner 
that  my  old  friend  the  gas-jet  did,  but  he  was  a 
fiend  in  the  guise  of  an  insect,  for  the  moment 
he  got  me  to  sleep  he  bit  me  furiously  and  vin 
dictively  all  over  my  face.  He  naturally  came  to 
a  bad  end.  I  believe  he  was  roasted  alive  in  a 
candle.  I  wonder  whether  he  was  the  disembodied 
spirit  of  a  defunct  Gheber ;  if  so,  I  have  no  doubt 
he  was  happy. 

Let  the  coals  glow,  let  the  embers  blaze,  let  the 
logs  crackle  !  Let  the  sparks  glitter,  let  the  flames 
roar,  and  the  merry  gas-jets  sing  their  plaintive 
lullaby,  and  let  me  dream  and  ponder  o'er  the 
fancies  of  the  firelight ! 

A  quaint  old  panelled  room,  old-fashioned  fur 
niture,  faded  carpet,  wide  fireplace,  and  the  fire 
just  settled  down  into  a  steady  glow.  You  would 
say  there  was  no  one  in  the  room  at  all,  till  you 
discover  two  pairs  of  feet  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
hearth-rug,  and  saw  two  distinct  wreaths  of  blue 
smoke  eddying  round  the  chimney  jambs,  and 
floating  up  the  chimney.  A  large,  old-fashioned, 
iron  tobacco-jar  is  on  the  table ;  some  tall  bottles 
and  ancient-looking  glasses  reflect  the  ruddy  glow 
of  the  fire.  Very  little  conversation  is  going  on, 
that  is  to  say  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  "  words, 
idle  words/'  is  being  uttered ;  but  there  is,  for  all 
that,  a  vast  interchange  of  opinion,  and  a  deep 
sympathy  between  the  two  smokers.  The  white- 
haired  gentleman,  who  is  not  so  old  as  he  looks, 
has  a  marvellous  expression  of  dry  humour  about 
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his  countenance,  which  you  can  see  when  he  occa 
sionally  pokes  his  nose  into  the  bright  firelight. 
He  is  an  enthusiastic  fire-worshipper ;  a  thorough 
paced  orthodox  Gheber  on  all  heads.  "  Bright 
bars  "  are  never  allowed  to  show  themselves  in  his 
smoking-room,  you  may  be  sure.  The  fire  is 
always  as  ready  to  be  lighted  in  summer  as  in 
winter,  matches  are  always  on  the  mantelshelf,  and 
many  a  time,  on  a  damp  June  evening,  have  I 
known  the  ruddy  blaze  to  leap  forth,  if  you  only 
asked  the  question  as  to  "  whether  it  wasn't  a  trifle 
chilly  ?"  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  number 
of  words  two  smokers  sitting  in  the  firelight  can 
save  ;  you  would  be  astonished  what  an  electrical 
sympathy  there  is  between  them,  how  they  can 
follow  out  an  argument  and  pursue  a  train  of 
reasoning  without  speakirg.  And  when  they  do 
speak,  mind  you,  it  is  to  the  purpose  and  no 
mistake.  Like  the  gentleman's  parrot,  they  do  not 
talk  much,  but  they  think  prodigiously.  Sitting 
opposite  my  friend,  in  this  way,  I  have  found,  by 
addressing  an  observation  to  him,  that  I  have  been 
often  thinking  of  exactly  the  same  subject  as  he  at 
precisely  the  same  moment.  I  wonder  whether 
this  infection  of  idea,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  could  be 
carried  out  to  an  indefinite  extent.  The  more  I 
think  on  the  matter  the  more  convinced  am  I  of 
the  immense  waste  of  words  in  a  lengthy  argument. 
If  I  had  some  knotty  question  to  argue  with  a  man, 
I  would  not  pelt  him  with  words  by  broad  daylight, 
I  would  think  it  over  with  him  quietly  in  the  fire 
light.  If  I  had  to  ask  a  father  for  his  daughter's 
hand,  I  would  not  desire  to  have  "  a  few  words 
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alone  with  him  "  in  his  study  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  but  I  would  inveigle  him  into  his 
smoking-room  after  dinner,  I  would  take  care  that 
the  pipes  were  clear,  that  the  tobacco  or  cigars 
were  good.  I  would  place  him  and  myself  in  the 
gloom  and  our  toes  in  the  glow.  I  would  smoke 
with  him  in  silence  till  I  had"  thoroughly  saturated 
him,  so  to  speak,  with  my  idea.  Then  I  would 
speak  a  few  impressive  words,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  should  be  entirely  successful. 

Let  the  coals  glow,  let  the  embers  blaze,  let  the 
logs  crackle  !  Let  the  sparks  glitter,  let  the  flames 
roar,  and  the  merry  gas-jets  sing  their  plaintive 
lullaby,  and  let  me  wonder  and  revel  'mid  the 
fancies  of  firelight ! 

A  grand  old  country  house,  a  dull  November 
afternoon,  and  a  merry  party  assembled  at  the  five 
o'clock  tea.  It  is  not  at  five  o'clock  nearly  at  the 
present  time,  but  the  afternoon  has  been  dark  and 
foggy,  and  one  after  another  has  dropped  in  to  that 
comfortable  nondescript  apartment  called  the  school 
room.  There  is  a  roaring  fire,  and  every  one 
protests  against  the  gas  being  lighted  or  candles 
being  introduced,  Every  one  is  laughing  and 
merry.  Two  young  ladies  are  presiding  at  the 
tea  table,  and  the  men  are  busy  handing  cups. 
There  is  plenty  of  fun,  you  may  be  sure.  It  is 
surprising  how  the  diffident  young  men  and  the  shy 
girls  come  out  by  firelight.  What  a  chattering 
there  is,  to  be  sure  !  How  the  icy  ones  thaw 
suddenly ;  and  how  those  who  have  scarcely  spoken 
a  word  during  their  visit  enter  into  animated  con 
versation  !  What  curious  mistakes  occur  by  reason 
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of  people  not  being  able  to  see  distinctly  !  I  have 
known  men  pat  other  fellows'  sisters  on  the 
shoulders  instead  of  their  own.  I  have  heard  of 
•wrong  hands  being  squeezed  by  accident,  which 
of  course  made  it  very  awkward,  you  know.  Then 
you  will  find  a  shy  girl  turn  out  to  be  a  most 
accomplished  pianiste,  though  she  vowed,  only  last 
night,  she  could  not  play  at  all.  A  diffident 
young  man,  who  was  thought  to  have  nothing  at  all 
iri  him,  suddenly  sings  a  most  admirable  comic 
song,  which  sets  the  whole  room  in  a  roar.  It  is 
marvellous,  it  is  delightful  how  people  come  out  by 
firelight !  Then  people  do  not  know  you  are  there, 
and  say  something  about  you,  you  suddenly  make 
yourself  visible  and  protest ;  then  cunning  youths 
pretend  they  are  not  there  at  all,  and  will  not 
answer  when  they  are  asked  for.  What  whispering 
and  suppressed  laughter  are  going  on  in  a  certain 
corner ;  and  I  am  told  on  unimpeachable  authority — 
I  know  nothing  about  such  matters  myself — that 
some  very  desperate  flirtations  are  carried  on  by 
the  light  of  the  fire,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  Christ 
mas  time,  and  there  is  any  misletoe  about — not  an 
unlikely  circumstance,  by  the  way — the  conse 
quences  are  terrible. 

Let  the  coals  glow,  let  the  embers  blaze,  let  the 
logs  crackle  !  Let  the  sparks  glitter,  let  the  flames 
roar,  and  the  merry  gas-jets  hum  their  plaintive 
lullaby,  and  let  me  ponder  once  more  o'er  the 
fancies  of  firelight  ! 

Fire-worshipping  is  inseparable  from  good  fellow 
ship  and  geniality.  Your  Gheber  is  a  bad  Gheber 
indeed  if  he  be  taciturn  or  morose.  You  cannot 
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sit  on  one  side  of  a  fireplace  with  a  fellow -creature 
on  the  other  without  entering  into  some  kind  of 
conversation  with  him.  You  cannot  place  your 
toes  on  the  same  fender,  or  your  feet  on  the  same 
hearthrug  as  his  without  some  interchange  of 
civility.  In  former  times  the  majority  of  fire 
places  would  accommodate  a  large  circle  around 
them  to  partake  of  their  genial  warmth.  Hence 
there  was  an  increased  number  of  fire-worshippers, 
and  a  proportionate  addition  to  the  joviality  and 
good  fellowship  of  the  land.  I  trace  the  percep 
tible  decay  of  fine  old  English  hospitality,  bravery, 
honesty,  and  charity  to  the  gradual  narrowing  of 
fireplaces,  which  has  been  so  painfully  apparent 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  I  can  call  to  mind 
spending  a  very  pleasant  hour  with  three  railway 
porters  round  a  blazing  fire  whilst  waiting  for  a 
train  at  a  draughty  little  station  in  the  north  of 
England.  All  social  distinction  was  at  once  put 
on  one  side.  We  were  all  working-men  earning 
our  daily  bread — 1  daresay  they  earned  it  more 
honestly  and  were  worse  paid  than  I — but  we 
felt  that  we  were  all  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
Ghebers ;  we  appeared  on  one  level  platform  toge 
ther,  for  that  night  at  any  rate,  and  we  got  along 
capitally.  One  of  the  dearest  friends  I  ever  had  I 
met  quite  by  accident  sitting  by  himself  over  a  fire 
of  pine  logs  one  November  evening  at  Chamouni 
many  years  agone.  The  fire  proved  an  introduc 
tion,  the  exchange  of  tobacco  was  a  ratification, 
and,  like  a 'faithful  Gheber,  I  have  toasted  my  toes 
in  front  of  his  hospitable  hearth  many  times  since. 
But  if  I  had  been  a  hardy  beast,  an  icy  Stoic,  who 
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preferred  shivering  in  a  cold  bedroom  or  bracing 
myself  in  the  chilly  night  air,  to  basking  in  the 
genial  glow  of  the  pine  logs,  I  might  never  have 
known  him. 

Pile  on  the  coals,  knock  the  incandescent  embers 
into  a  blaze,  fling  on  the  dry  logs  !  Let  the  sparks 
fall  in  showers,  let  the  flames  roar  up  the  chimney, 
let  the  little  gas-jets  puff  and  sing  in  a  shrill  treble  ! 
Let  a  ruddy  glow  pervade  the  room,  for  I  would 
fain  draw  a  pretty  picture  to  bring  down  the  curtain 
with  success  on  my  "  Firelight  Fancies  \" 

A  pretty  room,  with  a  deep  maroon-coloured 
paper,  hung  with  pictures  in  sober  gilt  frames. 
The  curtains  drawn,  a  full  fire  gradually  deepening 
into  settled  sobriety  and  warmth.  The  glow  and 
the  gloom,  tired  of  struggling  for  mastery,  have 
gone  into  partnership,  and  have  succeeded  in  throw 
ing  warm,  broad,  transparent  shadows  all  over  the 
room.  You  can  just  distinguish  the  ghosts  of 
decanters  and  glasses,  together  with  the  remains  of 
dessert  on  the  table.  Chairs  are  out  of  their  places, 
and  there  is  an  irregularity  about  the  arrangement 
of  the  room  which  leads  one  to  suppose  that  the 
two  figTires  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire  are  there 
designedly ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  something  rather 
clandestine  about  the  whole  affair.  Some  one  once 
sang  something  about  : — 

We'll  sit  as  of  yore,  in  the  snug  curtained  room, 
When  old  folks  are  taking  post-prandial  slumbers, 
We'll  lounge  by  the  fire  'twixt  the  glow  and  the  gloom. 

I  suspect  that  is  about  the  state  of  the  case  in  this 
particular  instance.  Look !  Can  you  manage  to 
pierce  the  broad,  warm,  shadows  ?  If  you  can  you 
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•will  see  that  soft,  little  white  hand  is  tightly  enfolded 
in  a  broad  brown  one.  The  electrical  sympathy  I 
have  spoken  of  as  existing  between  true  fire-wor 
shippers  has  a  charming  instance  in  the  couple  at 
present  before  us.  They  scarcely  speak  at  all,  and 
when  they  do  it  is  in  monosyllabic  whispers;  but 
they  follow  each  other's  thoughts  as  if  they  were 
reading  them  together  out  of  the  same  book. 
What  enthusiastic — nay,  frantic — Ghebers  are  these 
two !  I  verily  believe  they  would  sit  there,  and  he 
would  gaze  at  her,  and  she  would  gaze  at  the  fire — 
as  if  she  were  trying  to  read  some  inscrutable 
mystery  in  its  most  profound  depths — for  the  next 
three  hours.  They  would  never  think  of  having 
the  gas  lighted,  or  ordering  candles  to  be  brought 
in  for  the  next  fortnight.  Awake,  ye  plethoric 
parents  !  Shake  off  your  slumbers  before  it  is  too 
late !  A  clever,  penniless,  handsome  fellow.  A 
nice  fellow  to  ask  to  dinner.  Quite  I'ami  de  la 
maison,  you  say,  but  not  one  you  would  desire  for 
your  only  daughter.  Mary  brings  in  the  candles 
suddenly,  and  then  garish  yellow  light  dissipates 
all  the  romance,  except  what  the  pretty  damsel 
keeps  locked  up  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  her 
heart  of  hearts.  Our  two  friends  try  to  get  up  a 
spasmodic  conversation  about  the  weather;  push 
their  chairs  back  and  strive  to  look  as  if  they  had 
been  sitting  all  the  while  at  opposite  corners  of  the 
hearthrug.  Mary  arrived  with  the  candles  just 
ten  minutes  too  late,  and  so  the  slumbering  parents 
found  out  within  a  fortnight.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  young  people  did  not  make  that  discovery  in 
after  years.  Moonlight  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
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particularly  favourable  for  lovers,  but  I  should 
imagine  more  love-matches  had  been  made  under 
the  influence  of  firelight  than  any  other  circum 
stances. 

Let  the  coals  glow,  let  the  embers  blaze,  let  the 

logs  crackle  ! Ah  !     It  is  getting  chilly.    While 

I  have  been  writing  the  fire  has  gone  down.  It  is 
looking  black,  there  is  a  hoary  rime  hanging  about 
its  bars,  there  are  brown  ragged  cinders.  I  give  it 
a  violent  poke.  It  is  no  use,  I  only  succeed  in 
filling  my  eyes  with  coaldust  and  swallowing  a 
large  quantity  of  granulated  coke.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  The  fire  has  gone  out.  My 
"  Firelight  Fancies  "  are  at  an  end. 
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SITTING  down  on  a  bench  after  dinner  in  front 
of  the  Royal  Hotel,  Deal,  I  fell  to  a-musing 
over  "  still  summer  night."  It  was  just  exactly 
the  place  to  ponder  over  such  a  subject,  and  I  was 
precisely  in  the  sort  of  mood  to  think  it  over  in  a 
dreamy  sort  of  way.  I  had  been  on  the  tramp  all 
day  with  three  excellent  friends,  I  had  been  scorched 
in  the  sunshine  so  that  my  face  looked  like  one 
huge  freckle  over  which  a  flat-iron  had  been  passed 
and  my  nose  looked  as  if  the  flat-iron  had  been 
left  on  rather  too  long.  I  was  tired  without  being 
weary,  I  was  tired  to  that  extent  that  I  could  appre 
ciate  the  value  of  rest.  I  had  dined  superbly,  I 
had  lighted  a  pij:e,  I  had  mooned  out  of  the  coffee- 
room  window,  through  the  tamarisk  bushes,  and  I 
had  taken  my  seat  as  near  to  the  edge  of  the  little 
sea-terrace  as  possible.  And  I  fell  into  a  glorious 
dream  to  the  rush  and  the  ripple  of  the  waves. 

A  lovely  starlight  night,  balmy  and  warm,  a 
mixed  perfume  of  clover  and  sea,  with  a  suggestion 
of  wild  thyme,  of  samphire,  and  of  hay  seemed  to 
waft  along  the  terrace  from  time  to  time.  Scarcely 
a  breath  of  air  was  stirring.  My  companions  had  all 
posed  themselves  in  comfortable  attitudes,  and  I 
could  just  make  out  their  whereabouts  by  means  of 
glowing  pipe-bowls  and  incandescent  tips  of  cigars, 
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which  served  as  beacons  to  prevent  the  courteous  and 
skilful  waiter  from  running  us  down  when  he  came 
with  a  tray  of  bottles  and  glasses.  I  watched  the 
smoke  curl  up  from  my  pipe ;  it  went  up  as  straight 
as  smoke  ascends  from  a  factory  chimney  on  a  clear 
still  clay ;  it  did  not  seem  to  be  inclined  to  go  to 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left ;  it  went  straight 
up  in  a  long,  thin,  filmy  gossamerlike  line,  star- 
wards,  and  I  hung  upon  this  thread  a  myriad  of 
wild  fancies.  We  did  not  talk  much.  When  we 
spoke  it  was  mostly  in  whispers,  and  when  we 
replied  it  was  generally  in  meaningless  grunts  which 
would  do  equally  well  for  ie  yes  "  or  "no."  Indeed, 
it  was  too  much  trouble  to  talk ;  we  did  not  wish 
to  disturb  the  quiet  surrounding  us,  and,  moreover, 
we  had  a  sort  of  idea  that  we  had  taken  reserved 
seats  at  some  exhibition,  and  it  would  be  ill  manners 
to  disturb  the  rest  of  the  audience  with  our  prattle. 
Still  summer  night !  But  when  I  say  still 
summer  night,  you  must  not  imagine  that  I  wish 
to  convey  that  deathlike  silence,  that  painful  still 
ness,  that  "  audible  quiet/'  which  is  so  terrible. 
Not  the  least.  There  were  plenty  of  sounds  that 
came,  borne  by  the  faint  breath  of  wind,  and  mixed 
themselves  euphoniously  with  the  rush  and  ripple 
of  the  waves.  But  the  sounds  were  all  softened, 
there  was  nothing  discordant  about  them.  They 
all  seemed  in  harmony  with  the  hush  of  our  picture. 
The  band  was  just  finishing  its  performance  on  the 
end  of  the  pier  with  a  waltz,  which  really  sounded 
very  pretty  coming  across  the  water.  Distance 
certainly  lent  enchantment  to  the  sound.  It  was 
chastened  and  purified.  All  the  brassiness,  all  the 
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terrible  "  bray "  so  inseparable  from  the  ordinary 
German  band,  seemed  to  be  taken  out  of  it.  When 
this  ceased  the  stillness  was  broken  by  some  fisher 
men  singing  a  quaint  chorus.  It  had  a  curious 
measure,  and  was  chanted  in  a  fascinating  minor 
key.  What  could  it  be  ?  Was  it  the  song  of  bold 
pilots  being  rehearsed  ?  Was  it  the  ghost  of 
ancient  "  hovellers  "  returning  once  more  to  their 
happy  fishing  grounds,  and  celebrating  the  event 
with  a  phantom  chorus  ?  It  was  impossible  to  say  ; 
it  was  too  much  trouble  to  speculate.  If  the  ghosts 
of  ancient  hovellers  ever  did  return  in  the  still 
summer  night  I  think  they  would  troll  out  a  chorus 
of  a  far  more  jovial  nature.  We  should  have 
Dibdiu's  songs  roared  out  in  a  style  that  would 
thrill  us,  that  would  stir  our  spirit,  that  would  send 
the  laziest  and  the  most  effete  amongst  us  aboard 
ship,  and  make  us,  with  frantic  enthusiasm,  "  seize 
the  capstan  bars  like  true,  honest  tars,  and,  in  spite 
of  tears  or  sighs,  sing  out,  Yeo,  heave  hoi"  I 
believe  the  Navy  has  steadily  declined  since  Dibdin's 
songs  ceased  to  be  served  out  with  the  grog.  I 
wish  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  would  send  forth  a 
suggestion  that  every  ship  in  the  Navy  should  be 
properly  supplied  with  Dibdin's  songs.  Could 
Dibdin's  songs  be  altered  for  ironclads?  I  think 
they  could.  Yes,  I  am  going  to  do  it.  I  shall 
bring  out  a  fresh  edition  which  I  shall  entitle  the 
"Ironclad  Dibdin."  "  N.B.— This  is  copyright/' 
Why  did  I  disturb  myself  with  all  these  hot  ideas, 
all  these  perspiring  projects?  The  very  notion  of 
attempting  anything  requiring  the  least  amonnt  of 
thought  or  exertion  is  enough  to  make  one's  blood 
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boil.  I  do  not  want  my  blood  to  boil,  so  I  will 
attempt  to  think  no  longer,  but  will  gaze  out  in 
the  still  summer  night  and  listen  to<  the  rush  and 
the  ripple  of  the  waves. 

The  band  has  ceased  playing,  the  hovellers  have 
stopped  their  singing,  there  is  but  one  light  re 
maining  at  the  pier  head :  there  are  fishermen's 
boys  bathing  just  below  the  pier.  You  can  hear 
them  talking  as  plainly  as  possible,  you  can  hear 
the  splash  they  make  as  they  take  headers  from 
their  boat.  Upon  my  word,  I  should  very  much 
like  to  bathe  again  this  evening.  I  think  it  would 
be  too  much  trouble  to  swim  or  to  take  headers. 
I  should  like  to  lie  down  on  the  shingle  and  let  the 
lazy  ripples  break  over  me.  I  can  hear  a  noisy 
dog  barking  far  out  at  sea..  I  wonder  whether 
that  is  what  the  sailors  call  a  "  dog-watch."  I  am 
not  much  up  in  nautical  terms,  so  you  see  I  cannot 
be  quite  certain.  And  after  aVl  it  does  not  much 
matter,  does  it?  A  fussy  little  steam-tug  has  just 
swung  round  and  dropped  her  anchor  in  front  of 
us  :  she  has  evidently  finished  business  for  the  day, 
there  is  a  glare  of  ruddy  light  streaming  up  through 
the  hatches  of  the  engine-room.  I  suppose  they 
are  raking  out  the  fires  for  the  night.  There  is  a 
clink-clank  of  the  windlass^  and  there  is  a  yeo-yeo- 
iug  of  sailors.  The  tug  presently  hangs  out  a  light, 
a  boat  leaves  it  and  goes  with  a  measured  splashing 
of  oars  towards  the  pier,  and  then  all  is  still.  The 
tug  forms  a  sort  of  foreground,  a  black  object  which 
gives  distance  to  the  numberless  vessels  moored  in 
the  Downs.  What  a  number  of  lights  speckling  the 
horizon  we  can  see.  Trulv  the  Downs  are  like  a 
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marine  Regent  Street  or  an  aqueous  Strand.  What 
with  the  lights  and  the  stars  the  whole  picture 
seems  to  be  glittering  all  over.  You  half  close 
your  eyes  in  a  dreamy  fashion,  and  you  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  whether  the  stars  are  superior  ship- 
lights  or  the  shiplights  inferior  stars.  You  merge 
the  sea  into  sky  and  the  sky  into  sea,  and  you  grate 
fully  listen  to  the  rush  and  the  ripple  of  the  wave 
in  the  still  summer  night. 

We  gaze  right  away  to  the  left,  we  see  lights  in 
the  extreme  distance,  which  seem  to  glow  and  to 
"flash,  to  move,  to  disappear,  and  to  come  again. 
Are  these  the  lights  on  the  Goodwin  Sands?  Can 
we  see  the  North  Sand  Light,  or  that  at  the  South 
Sand  Head,  the  Gull  Light,  or  the  Swatchway? 
Now,  am  I  an  Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity  Com 
pany  that  I  should  be  able  to  answer  all  these 
questions  ?  I  cannot  think  w.hy  people  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  a  picture.  What  do  they  want  with 
information,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Does  it  make 
me  any  happier  to  know  that  the  glittering  light  I 
see  is  called  the  Gull  Light  ?  Of  course  it  does 
not.  It  would  be  all  the  same  to  me  if  it  was 
called  the  Puffin  Light,  the  Penguin  Light,  or  the 
Foolish  Guillemot  Light,  or,  indeed,  if  it  had  no 
name  whatever.  My  friends  are  beginning  to  gaze 
up  at  the  stars  and  dispute  about  their  names. 
They  discover  fresh  ones  every  moment,  and  give 
the  same  star  half  a  dozen  different  appellations. 
I  wish  they  would  not  talk  about  the  stars.  If 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  know  less  about  than 
another  it  is  astronomy.  Presently  they  cannot 
agree  about  some  star  which  is  so  far  off  that  I  am 
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quite  unable  to  see  it.  They  appeal  to  me.  As  I 
am  totally  ignorant  on  the  subject  I  pretend  not  to 
hear  them.  They  know  so  much  about  it  that 
it  would  never  do  for  me  to  appear  uninformed. 
They  appeal  to  me  again.  I  pretend  to  be  asleep, 
and  they  take  no  further  notice  of  me,  and  I  nearly 
doze  off,  lulled  by  the  rush  and  the  ripple  of  the 
waves  in  the  still  summer  night. 

"  All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  lay  moored  I"  is 
the  very  essence  of  Deal.  This  line  forces  itself 
upon  you  directly  you  arrive.  There  is  a 
thoroughly  naval  smack  still  remaining  about  the 
place.  You  feel  inclined  to  do  everything  jovial 
and  reckless  you  can  think  of:  to  cook  gold 
watches  in  a  frying-pan,  to  make  bank-note  sand 
wiches,  to  shy  money  about,  to  treat  everybody 
to  everything,  and  finally  to  dance  a  violent  horn 
pipe  and  slap  everybody  on  the  back.  What  a 
place  this  must  have  been  in  the  good  old  days  ! 
When  a  real  fleet  lay  moored  here  and  no  mistake ! 
When  people  came  down  to  meet  their  friends  on 
board,  when  officers'  wives  and  sweethearts  awaited 
the  coming  of  the  fleet  at  Deal,  or  came  down 
to  see  the  last  of  them,  when  they  were  off  for  a 
cruise.  What  rare  rollicking  times  those  must 
have  been !  At  one  time,  so  we  are  told,  there  was 
not  a  shop  in  the  place  but  had  its  full  complement 
of  punch-bowls  and  glasses.  The  whole  place  is 
as  thoroughly  "  salt'"  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  the  British  Navy  could  desire. 

Listening  to  the  rush  and  the  ripple  of  the 
waves,  dreams  of  other  summer  nights  come  back 
to  me.  I  remember  once  starting  to  walk  from 
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Old  Windsor  to  Staines  many  years  ago.  It  was 
a  lovely  moonlight  night,  it  was  hot  and  still.  I 
took  my  course  by  the  side  of  the  river,  I  mooned 
and  dawdled,  I  did  not  care  how  long  it  took  me. 
At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  sat  down  on  some 
felled  logs  opposite  the  Ankerwycke  bend.  What  a 
night  it  was  !  How  grand  were  those  old  poplars  with 
their  long  reflections  in  the  swirling  stream,  those 
spreading  chestnuts  with  their  vast  back  shadows, 
those  nodding  reeds  silvered  by  the  moonlight ! 
Not  a  sound  to  be  heard  but  the  occasional  plash  of 
a  fish,  the  faint  roar  of  the  weir  in  the  distance, 
the  tiny  flutter  of  leaves  once  and  again.  I  sat 
me  down,  I  lit  up  a  pipe,  and  I  mused  and 
pondered  as  I  have  been  doing  this  evening. 

Still  summer  night  at  Bellaggio  on  the  Lago  di 
Como.  So  still  and  so  hot  that  we  cannot  possibly 
think  of  going,  to  bed.  Wandering  about  the  ter 
race  in  front  of  the  hotel,  with  no  sound  to  be 
heard  but  the  tinkle  of  the  bells  of  the  fishermen 
who  are  catching  agoni  about  various  parts  of  the 
lake.  The  air  is  heavy  with  the  fragrance  of 
flowers,  and  presently  comes  wafted  across  the 
water  merry  music  from  the  direction  of  Caden- 
abbia.  We  make  inquiries  as  to  what  is  going  on. 
We  find  there  is-  a  grand  fete  and  a  ball  for  any 
body  who  likes  to  join  in  the  festivities.  We  think 
we  will  go  over,  and  run  to  look  for  a  boat;  we 
cannot  find  one,  and  we  conclude  that  it  would  only 
put  us  into  a  perspiration  if  we  were  to  attempt  to 
row.  We  therefore  sit  under  the  trees  and  smoke, 
listen  to  the  music  from-  the  other  side,  watch  the 
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lights   reflected  in  the  still  lake,,   and   fancy  how 
furiously  hot  the  dancers  must  be  getting. 

Still  summer  night  on  the  sea-shore  far  away. 
Pacing  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  sands  in 
company  with  a  fair  young  girl.  Trembling  moist 
lips,  fathomless  brown  eyes,  a  tangle  of  brown  curls, 
a  light  heart  and  a  true  one.  What  a  merry  laugh, 
and  how  those  eyes  flash  !  It  is  a  dark  still  summer 
night,  but  not  so  dark  but  that  I  can  read  the 
expression  of  those  eyes,  and  I  could  sing  with  the 
most  musical  of  modern  poets — 

But  to  me  whom  omnipotent  love  makes  wise, 
There's  endless  summer  in  brown,  brown  eyes. 

Ah  !  me.  Have  I  been  dreaming  ?  "Well,  it  was 
a  pleasant  dream  after  all.  My  friends  declare  I 
dropped  off  for  a  few  minutes.  Well,  when  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  it  is  quite  time  to  go  to  bed  ;  we  have 
done  a  good  deal  of  walking  to-day,  and  I  shall  not 
be  at  all  sorry  to  creep  between  the  snow-white 
sheets  in  my  exquisitely  comfortable  bedroom  at 
the  "Royal." 
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TT/rE  all  of  us  recollect  that  wonderful  sketch  of 
V  T  John  Leech's,  in  which  a  pompous  Pater- 
familias  is  asking  his  son  what  profession  he  would 
like  to  follow  when  he  arrives  at  man's  estate :  we 
can  call  to  mind  how  Pater  enumerated  every  variety 
of  trade  and  profession  till  he  had  exhausted  all  his 
knowledge  on  such  matters,  and  we  can  remember 
how  the  son  said  "  No "  to  everything.  At  last 
the  father,  at  his  wits'  ends,  asked  his  boy  what  on 
earth  he  would  like  to  be,  and  the  boy  immediately 
replied  "  A  clown  at  Astley's."  Now,  though  there 
are  few  professions  which  could  possibly  be  so 
charming  to  the  mind  of  youth  as  that  already 
alluded  to,  to  the  more  mature  fancy,  to  the  re 
flection  of  middle  age,  there  is  something  that  would 
be  even  more  attractive.  I  have  mixed  with  other 
clowns  than  Astley's  during  my  existence,  I  have 
known  dining-out  clowns,  evening-party  clowns, 
and  wedding-breakfast  clowns.  I  am  pretty  familiar 
with  their  jokes,  and  I  know  how  they  can  "  paint 
out"  their  mouths  for  especial  occasions.  They 
are  very  little  better  than  the  Astleyan  droll,  and 
their  witticisms,  as  a  general  rule,  not  half  so  good.  I 
would  not  be  a  clown  theu,  either  a  clown  of  society 
or  a  clown  of  the  sawdust ;  indeed  I  would  not  be 
a  clown  at  all  if  I  had  my  choice  of  a  profession. 
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But  if  I  had  ever  the  chance  of  electing  what  my 
calling  should  be  in  this  life  I  can  tell  you  exactly 
what  I  should  like  to  be.  I  would  be  "  something 
in  the  City/'  I  have  not  a  clear  idea  what  this 
profession  may  be,  indeed  its  very  uncertainty 
constitutes  its  principal  charm  ;  but  I  know  that 
it  is  something  very  nice.  You  can  make  a  good 
deal  of  money  at  it  if  you  know  what  you  are 
about ;  you  can  roll  down  to  your  office  in  a 
brougham  and  pair ;  you  may  have  your  residence 
at  Bays  water,  your  moor  in  Scotland,  and  your 
house  at  Brighton  during  tie  season.  You  may 
have  your  name  on  the  direction  of  powerful  com 
panies,  and  you  may  be  chairman  of  this,  that,  and 
the  other,  if  you  happen  to  be  "  something  in  the 
City."  Some  people  have  told  me  that  you  may 
also  lose  not  only  your  own  money,  but  that  of 
other  people,  especially  that  of  your  dearest  and 
most  intimate  friends,  you  may  be  brought  up  at 
the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  eventually  be  subjected 
to  criminal  prosecution  all  through  being  "  some 
thing  in  the  City."  This  I  can  scarcely  credit,  for 
I  know  that  some  of  the  most  delightful  fellows  I 
have  ever  encountered,  the  most  open  handed,  free 
and  easy,  hilarious  individuals,  have  been  "  some 
thing  in  the  City."  They  never  appear  to  be 
worried  out  of  their  lives  by  business,  or  to  scowl 
you  out  of  their  office  if  you  call  upon  them. 
They  can  talk  with  you  as  long  as  you  please,  and 
seem  to  take  it  as  a  personal  favour  if  you  will  call 
upon  them  during  the  busiest  part  of  business  hours 
and  interrupt  them  as  much  as  possible. 

These  gentlemen  are  great  at  taking  you  out  to 
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lunch.  They  are  expert  at  wafering  up  a  ticket 
with  the  legend  Gone  on  'Change.  Back  in  an  hour. 
It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  them 
whether  it  is  'Change  time  or  not,  or  whether  they 
are  back  in  one  hour  or  three.  They  take  you  up 
mysterious  courts  and  into  cosy  dark  taverns,  they 
know  all  the  waiters,  and  are  on  terms  of  most 
delightful  familiarity  with  the  barmaids.  They  are 
perfect  guides  to  the  commissariat  of  the  City. 
They  can  inform  you  off-hand  where  to  obtain  the 
best  brown  sherry,  the  purest  pale  ale,  or  the  most 
sustaining  stout  in  the  course  of  your  peregrinations. 
They  will  tell  you  the  proper  hour  for  lunching  at 
one  establishment,  or  dining  at  another ;  they  are 
accurately  well  informed  as  to  what  joint  will  be 
in  prime  cut  at  a  particular  period.  They  seem  to 
know  every  one,  they  are  continually  meeting  people 
and  stopping  short  in  the  street  and  holding 
mysterious  conversation  with  them.  They  seem  to 
delight  in  fractions,  and  the  mention  of  a  sixteenth 
or  an  eighth  will  elevate  them  into  the  wildest  joy 
or  plunge  them  in  the  depths  of  the  most  profound 
despair,  as  the  case  my  be.  They  have  a  wonderful 
knowledge  with  regard  to  investments,  and  they 
talk  with  regard  to  shares,  securities,  and  divi 
dends,  in  an  off-hand  manner  that  is  perfectly 
awful.  The  familiar  way  in  which  they  mention 
companies  that  you  have  never  heard  of,  and  the 
elaborate  information  that  they  are  enabled  to  pour 
forth  for  your  edification  on  the  subject,  lead  you 
to  look  upon  them  as  perfect  marvels  of  commercial 
knowledge.  The  rate  of  exchange,  the  currency, 
the  Bank  rate,  all  come  as  natural  to  them  as 
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talking ;  and  their  ideas  on  political  economy  are  of 
a  most  complex  and  startling  nature.  You  wonder 
how  they  can  bear  the  vast  amount  of  responsibility 
011  their  minds  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  such 
a  light  and  airy  gaiety.  The  man  who  has  an 
accurate  taste  in  the  matter  of  brown  sherry,  who 
can  pay  a  pretty  compliment  to  the  young  lady 
behind  the  bar,  and  at  the  same  time  fully  account 
for  a  fluctuation  of  one-sixteenth  of  the  Jagger- 
bedam  Mining  Company  and  advise  you  to  sell 
out  your  shares  in  the  Tollol  and  Jabberjehoy 
Railway  is  certainly  a  man  to  be  greatly  respected. 
3  look  upon  these  people  with  awe  and  trembling ; 
they  seem  to  combine  the  caution  and  experience 
of  old  age  with  the  hilarity  and  recklessness  of  boy 
hood.  I  often  wonder  whether  I  could  by  any 
chance,  by  any  amount  of  hard  work  and  constant 
study,  arrive  at  such  a  pitch  of  perfection.  Could 
I  ever  by  any  wild  fluke  of  circumstance  chance 
to  be  "  something  in  the  City  ?"  Are  these  gentry 
born  as  "  sometbing  in  the  City  ?"  Do  they 
inherit  the  condition  from  their  fathers,  or  does 
it  come  upon  them  by  inspiration  ?  Do  they  wake 
up  suddenly  and  exclaim  "  And  I  too  am  something 
in  the  City  ?"  and  forthwith  open  an  office,  crack 
jokes,  taste  brown  sherry,  chaff  barmaids,  and  be 
come  elevated  or  depressed  with  regard  to  an  eighth 
or  a  sixteenth,  and  vastly  learned  as  to  shares  in  the 
Jabberjehoy  Railway. 

I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure,  how  this  may  be. 
I  fear  it  is  beyond  my  power  ever  to  be  "  some 
thing  in  the  City,"  I  may  admire  it  at  a  dis 
tance,  and,  perhaps,  occasionally  be  permitted  to 
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share  in  its  revels,  but  as  to  becoming  one  of 
the  great  class  itself,  it  is  an  acme  of  superiority  I 
can  never  hope  to  attain.  I  should  like  to  be 
"  something  in  the  City,"  if  it  were  only  that 
I  might  grub  about  in  its  narrow  lanes,  or  moon 
through  the  afternoon  in  the  mysterious  taverns 
with  which  it  abounds.  They  are  fast  passing 
away,  these  quiet  nooks  and  corners ;  but  there  are 
not  a  few  still  remaining  which  are  well  known 
to  those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters.  I 
could  take  you  to  a  quaint,  old-fashioned,  bow- 
windowed,  low-ceilinged  hostelry  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  City,  which  is  so  quiet  that  you  can  hear 
the  solemn  tick  of  the  clock  and  the  scuffle  of  the 
mice  behind  the  wainscot  at  the  busiest  time  of 
day ;  where  you  can  have  a  dark,  behind-the-age 
room  all  to  yourself,  eat  your  solitary  chop,  and  . 
look  at  your  grave  solemn  face  in  a  mirror  of* 
the  period  of  Queen  Anne,  even  though  the  com 
mercial  lions  are  roaring  upon  high  'Change,  and 
banks  are  breaking  around  you  on  every  side.  I 
could  tell  you  something  of  the  ancient  citizens 
who,  even  at  the  present  day,  meet  in  solemn  con 
clave  at  this  house,  and  over  "  churchwardens  "  and 
gin-and-water  express  the  strongest  disapproval  of 
the  introduction  of  railways  into  the  City.  City 
lanes  I  could  tell  you  something  about ;  not  Min 
cing  Lane,  nor  Mark  Lane,  nor  Birchin  Lane — 
they  have  had  nearly  all  their  individuality  built 
out  of  them  by  the  erection  of  gigantic  offices — 
but  narrow  lanes  running  riverwards.  Lanes  inter 
sected  by  Cannon  Street  and  Tower  Street,  lanes 
which  terminate  in  Thames  Street.  Among  these 
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you  may  find  such  quiet  and  rejst  as  you  could  not 
possibly  imagine  could  exist  in  the  City :  you  may 
come  across  curious  little  gardens,  obsolete  church 
yards,  and  here  and  there  a  tree  of  marvellous 
growth.  Queer  little  courts  may  be  found  leading 
from  these  lanes  teeming  with  children.  In  the 
lanes,  too,  may  occasionally  be  noticed  big  gaunt 
houses,  with  carven  doors  surmounted  by  cano 
pies  ;  if  you  chance  to  enter  one  of  these  houses 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  black  oaken  balustrades, 
the  painted  staircases  and  decorated  ceilings.  Occa 
sionally  you  will  find  one  of  these  places  has  been 
taken  for  a  merchant's  office,  and  you  will  be  horrified 
in  finding  the  ancient  panellings  desecrated  by  the 
spick  and  span  yellow  mahogany  desks  and  flashy 
brasswork  of  a  modern  counting-house.  Many  of 
the  houses  seem  to  be  in  low  spirits,  and  not  to 
have  made  up  their  minds  whether  they  are  dwell 
ing-houses  or  warehouses,  and  are  content  to  con 
tinue  a  mouldy  existence  until  their  leases — or 
their  roofs — fall  in.  It  would  be  worth  while  even 
for  such  studies  as  these  to  be  "  something  in  the 
City/'  and  I  daresay  if  you  were  acquainted  with 
a  large  number  of  City  men,  frequented  their 
haunts  and  rubbed  shoulders  with  them  long 
enough,  you  would  be  able  to  give  a  very  fair  imi 
tation  of  their  enviable  calling.  For  without 
having  any  positive  business  in  that  ever-throbbing 
centre  of  commerce — without  having  any  dividends 
to  draw — without  having  any  shares  to  purchase : 
even  if  you  are  disinclined  to  speculate  in  indigo, 
if  you  know  nothing  about  jute,  if  you  are  totally 
in  the  dark  as  to  tallow,  if  you  are  not  even  sweet 
u  2 
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upon  sugar,  and  if  it  is  a  matter  of  the  most  supreme 
indifference  to  you  whether  grey  shirtings  are  dull 
and  unchanged — in  short,  if  you  are  in  a  state 
of  the  blackest  ignorance  as  to  what  goes  on  in  the 
busy  world  of  buying  and  selling  in  the  mysterious 
sphere  of  exchanges  and  in  the  brain-puzzling  per 
formances  of  the  money  market,  you  may,  if  yon 
know  what  you  are  about,  pass  very  creditably  as 
being  "  something  in  the  City."  I  know  that  I 
manage  to  achieve  this,  by  dint  of  careful  study 
and  accurate  observation,  whenever  I  pay  a  visit  to 
the  City  for  any  private  purposes  of  my  own. 
Unfortunately  I  have  not  any  vast  amount  of  busi 
ness  to  transact  in  the  City.  My  visits  to  its 
Pactolian  precincts  are  generally  confined  to  calling 
on  certain  festive  stockbrokers,  not  with  a  view  to 
purchasing  stock,  but  in  the  hope  of  having  a  little 
friendly  chat  and  trying  a  glass  or  two  of  very 
excellent  brown  sherry.  Or  I  may  possibly  have 
urgent  business  with  certain  merry  young  gentle- 
men  at  Lloyd's  with  regard  to  a  useful  luncheon  in 
an  apartment  hard  by  the  Captain's  Room :  or  I 
may  have  an  engagement  of  the  utmost  impor 
tance  relative  to  the  presenting  of  a  tasting  order  at 
the  Docks  under  the  guidance  of  one  or  two 
amiable  gentlemen  holding  high  positions  in  Her 
Majesty's  Customs.  These  are  the  few  occasions 
on  which  I  feel  compelled,  by  no  means  unwillingly, 
to  put  in  an  appearance  in  the  City.  And  when  I 
do  so  you  may  be  sure  I  am  quite  equal  to  my 
task.  My  outward  man  becomes  altogether 
changed,  I  no  longer  dawdle  listlessly  along,  I 
affect  a  brisk  City  swing,  if  possible  I  carry  a 
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bundle  of  papers  in  my  hand,  I  try  to  look  as 
if  each  of  my  moments  was  worth  a  five-pound 
note,  I  grow  preternaturally  grave  and  inflate  my 
self,  and  put  on  such  an  expression  of  untold 
wealth  and  grave  responsibility  that  all  the  Roths 
childs  and  Baring  Brothers  rolled  into  one  sprinkled 
with  gold  dust  and  padded  with  bankers'  books 
would  be  a  perfect  fool  to  me. 

I  can  talk  learnedly  about  shares  and  stocks.  I 
can  cram  from  the  money  article  of  the  Times,  and 
prate  in  a  knowing  manner  of  the  Rorky  Loan, 
the  Wheal  Flamingo  Mine,  the  Copperine  Six  per 
Cents.,  the  Decorticated  Deferred,  the  Regenerate 
Runtimfoozles,  the  Corruscated  Crarnbambuli,  the 
Jargonelle  Waterworks,  the  Saltatory  Semaphore 
Telegraph  Company,  the  Ranunculus  and  Rum- 
chundy  Extension,  the  Cagmagian  Meat  Company, 
the  Gallopshus  Gas  Company,  the  Festive  Fer 
tilizing  Company,  the  Rational  Parochial  Bank, 
the  Bollyboroo  Silver  Mine,  or  whatever  may  be 
the  popular  speculations  of  the  day.  If  I  meet 
with  a  friend  I  say  "  Well,  anything  new  ?"  He 
possibly  rejoins  that  "  Ramjoggles "  are  down  an 
eighth,  or  that  "  Rumchundies  "  are  rather  sick. 
I  raise  my  eyebrows  and  whistle  softly,  though  I 
have  not  the  least  idea  what  he  means.  "  Ram- 
joggles"  may  be  a  new  kind  of  velocipede,  and 
"  Rumchundies "  may  be  the  name  of  the  Derby 
favourite  for  aught  I  know.  Then  he  will  whisper 
mysteriously  to  me  what  he  calls  a  "  quotation  " — • 
I  observe  City  men  always  convey  their  intelligence 
in  a  hoarse  whisper  down  your  shirt  collar  rather 
than  into  your  ear — and  I  can  frown  and  wish  him 
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good-bye  and  he  will  never  find  me  out.  I  can 
pace  the  flags  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  pull 
papers  out  of  my  pocket,  make  memoranda  and 
look  wonderfully  business-like.  I  can  run  up  the 
steps  of  banking-houses,  push  open  the  swing  doors 
and  then  pretend  I  have  forgotten  something  and 
run  quickly  back  again.  I  can  pop  in  at  brokers' 
offices  and  take  up  a  lanky  catalogue,  and  go  round 
and  take  liberties  with  the  samples,  frown  at  them 
and  make  cabalistic  memoranda  on  my  catalogue 
with  a  stumpy  pencil.  I  can  visit  the  Corn 
Market  and  can  devour  every  description  of  grain 
in  a  knowing  sort  of  fashion,  till  my  stomach  feels 
like  a  newly  sand-papered  nutmeg-grater  turned 
inside  out.  I  can  look  in  at  sale  rooms  and  rub 
shoulders  with  brokers  of  every  description,  can 
smile  when  they  smile,  can  frown  when  they  frown, 
and,  altogether,  not  only  appear  like  a  buyer,  but 
like  a  buyer  of  no  mean  order  and  no  ordinary 
perception.  These  things  are  by  no  means  difficult 
to  accomplish,  and  if  you  do  not  attempt  them  too 
often  you  will  not  be  found  out.  They  can  only, 
however,  be  done  on  a  week  day,  when  the  City  is 
alive,  when  men  are  hurrying  to  and  fro,  when  the 
Babel  of  tongues  is  at  its  height  in  Capel  Court 
and  there  is  an  everlasting  buzz  of  commercial  bees 
round  and  about  the  Royal  Exchange.  When  the 
busy  multitude  seethes  and  roars,  when  telegraph- 
boys  and  postmen  trip  one  another  up,  when 
Lombard  Street  is  blocked  with  Hansom  cabs  and 
its  footways  crowded  with  passengers ;  when  nobody 
saunters,  but  everybody  who  does  not  walk  fast,  runs  ; 
in  fact,  when  half  the  world  is  striving  to  take  in 
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the  other  half,  and  every  one  is  trying  to  get  the 
better  of  his  neighbour  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
gamble  for  the  highest  stakes  according  to  law — 
then  it  is  easy  enough  to  be  "  something  in  the 
City." 

This,  however,  is  not  easy  to  attain  should  you 
chance  to  be  stranded  somewhere  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  the  Royal  Exchange  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 
This  was  my  case  a  few  Sundays  ago.  I  found 
what  an  utter  humbug  I  was,  and  in  the  deserted 
streets,  in  the  slumber  of  commerce,  in  the  trance 
of  the  money  market,  and  in  the  swoon  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  I  rapidly  found  my  own  level. 
No  amount  of  bounce,  no  affectation  of  swagger, 
no  chattering  of  superficial  technicalities  would 
serve  me.  There  was  no  one  to  listen  to  my 
bounce,  to  observe  my  swagger,  or  to  be  taken  in 
by  my  superficial  chatter.  Suppose  I  were  to  go 
and  ask  that  policeman  who  is  sunning  himself  and 
looking  monstrously  good-humoured  beneath  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  how  "  Rumchundies  " 
were.  He  would  probably  order  me  to  "  move  on/' 
and  if  I  pursued  the  subject  and  made  some  refe 
rence  to  "  Ramjoggles "  there  is  every  possible 
chance  of  his  threatening  to  "  run  me  in."  The  City 
on  Sunday  is  as  hopeless,  it  is  as  terrible  a  blank  as 
pleasant  chambers  viewed  from  the  wrong  side  of 
a  sported  oak.  It  is  melancholy,  it  is  dismal,  it  is 
like  a  stopped  clock.  The  cunning  little  taverns, 
the  curious  refreshment  bars,  and  the  cosy  luncheon 
rooms  are  all  of  them  shut.  Reuben's,  Pimm's, 
Sweeting's,  the  Woolpack,  the  Anchor,  and  twenty 
others,  are  all  shut  up  so  close  that  they  look  as  if 
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they  were  pretending  to  be  hermetically  sealed  mer 
chants'  offices,  and  you  fancy  their  proprietors  will 
be  obliged  to  use  an  oyster-knife  to  get  them  open 
on  Monday  morning.  Their  owners  are  probably 
enjoying  themselves  in  pleasant  villas  far  away  down 
in  the  country,  the  polite  waiters  have  given  up  for 
a  time  the  garb  of  serfdom  and  are  luxuriating  in 
the  gayest  of  waistcoats  and  the  brightest  of  ties, 
whilst  the  bonny  barmaids  are  possibly  out  for  a 
walk  with  their  real  "  young  man "  and  making 
game  of  the  elaborate  electro-plated  youths  who 
"  spoon  "  them  all  the  week.  So,  if  you  think  you 
can  while  away  a  few  hours,  on  a  Sunday,  in  any  of 
those  pleasant  hostelries  with  which  your  City  friends 
have  made  you  familiar  you  are  vastly  mistaken. 

There  is  nothing  left  for  you  but  the  streets. 
The  streets  in  their  intense  quiet,  the  streets  in  their 
weekly  rest,  the  streets  in  their  Sabbath  sleep.  I 
walk  slowly  up  Lombard  Street.  There  is  a 
banker's  clerk  standing  at  the  door  of  one  of  the 
great  houses.  I  suppose  it  is  his  "  Sunday  in."  I 
do  not  think  he  has  any  business  to  be  sunning 
himself  at  the  door.  Supposing  I  were  to  rush  at 
him  and  hit  him  over  the  head  with  my  bamboo 
and  plunge  headlong  into  the  Tom  Tiddler's  ground 
of  his  directors  and  begin  "  picking  up  gold  and 
silver."  I  am — as  men  go — tolerably  honest,  and 
Mr.  Banker's  Clerk  is  very  big  and  muscular,  so  I 
will  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  But  supposing  I 
were  not  honest,  and  Mr.  Banker's  Clerk  happened 
to  be  small  and  weakly,  what  might  happen  then  ? 
I  think  this  young  gentleman  is  clearly  to  blame, 
and  yet  there  is  every  excuse  for  him.  Just  fancy 
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being  shut  up  in  a  banking-house  all  day  with  no 
companions  but  vast  day-books,  gigantic  ledgers, 
misanthropic  scales  seeming  as  if  they  were  sighing 
for  sovereigns,  and  fiendish-looking  copper  shovels, 
looking  like  parched  worn  tongues,  waiting  till  Mon 
day  until  they  can  lick  up  more  gold.  I  wonder 
what  these  poor  clerks  do  on  such  occasions.  Do 
they  put  the  stools  all  of  a  row  and  "  over  "  them, 
to  pass  away  the  time  ?  Do  they  induce  the  serious 
old  octogenarian  housekeeper  to  come  down  and 
play  at  "  touch  last"  or  "  I-spy-I  "  in  the  temple 
of  the  Golden  Calf?  Do  they  pretend  to  be  the 
bank  managers  and  smoke  cigars  in  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  bank  parlour  ?  Do  they  "  play  at 
banking "  and  say  "  Owlyeravit "  to  phantoms  of 
their  own  creation  across  the  counter  ?  It  must  be 
weary  work  counting  the  chimes  of  the  neighbour 
ing  churches,  and  wandering  about  the  ghostly 
offices,  and  making  faces  and  derisive  gestures  at 
the  desks  of  unpopular  chiefs,  till  the  night  porter 
comes  at  eight  o'clock  and  releases  them  from  their 
responsibility.  I  can  scarcely  wonder,  then,  that 
this  young  man  should  come  down  and  get  a  ray 
of  sunshine  and  fresh  air  to  cheer  him.  Further 
up  the  street  I  encounter  four  smart  young  men 
walking  abreast.  They  take  up  the  whole  of  the 
pavenaent,  consequently,  I  find  myself  jostled  into 
the  road.  These  young  men  are  somewhat  loud  in 
their  dress  and  noisy  an  their  behaviour.  They  are 
grand,  however,  in  the  matter  of  ties  and  gloves. 
I  suspect  these  youths  hail  from  the  well-known 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Galloon,  Bobbin,  and  Co., 
not  far  off.  What  wonderful  gloves  and  what 
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brilliant  ties  to  be  sure  !  Would  you  not  like,  O 
reader,  to  be  an  employe  of  the  celebrated  house  of 
Galloon,  Bobbin,  and  Co.,  that  you  might  go  forth 
similarly  caparisoned  ? 

I  stand  at  the  corner  of  Nicholas  Lane  and  see 
a  wonderful  effect  of  light  and  s^lade,  and  just  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  deserted  graveyard.  I  am  staring 
hard  at  this,  when  I  am,  conscious  that  the  police 
man  is  staring  hard  at  me  from  the  other  side.  He 
evidently  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  me,  I  am 
a  little  too  harmless  and  respectable-looking  for  a 
burglar  and  not  near  smart  enough  for  one  of 
Messrs.  Galloon,  Bobbin,  and,  Company's  young 
men.  If  I  am,  neither  one  nor  the  other  he  cannot 
concaive  what  on  earth  I  should  want  in  the  City 
on  Sunday.  I  wish  him  the  time  of  day,  to  which 
he  responds  somewhat  gruffly  in  a  sort  of  tone  that 
leads  me  to  imagine  that  it  will  be  used  in  evidence 
against  me  on  my  trial,  and  I  pass  on.  I  next 
meet  two  neat  little  maid-servants  going  to  after 
noon  service  with  large  prayer-books  wrapped  in 
clean  pocket-handkerchiefs;  they  look  wondering 
at  me  and  seem  to  fancy  they  have  seen  me  before, 
and  I  am  going  to  call  at  their  master's.  I  shrewdly 
suspect  they  have  both  gone  out  and  left  no  one  at 
home ;  you-  see  my  painful  situation  makes  me 
morbidly  suspicious.  As  I  cross  Gracechurch  Street 
there  seems  to  be  a  little  more  life.  There  is  a 
Peckham  omnibus  and  a  drowsy  driver  with  a  purple 
nose :  this  omnibus  has  been  going  to  start  to 
Peckham  any  time  you  please  during  the  last  hour. 
An  unhappy-looking  young  man  with  a  bright  blue 
scarf,  a  very  new  hat,  and  a  very  stiff  shirt  collar, 
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altogether  fearfully  and  wonderfully  endimanche,^  on 
the  point  of  going  to  sleep.  The  conductor,  seeing 
a  possible  passenger  in  me,  shouts  "  Peck — im  !" 
at  the  top  of  his  voice.  This  entirely  rouses  the 
young  gentleman,  and  he  begins  to  expostulate  with 
the  conductor.  I  see  prospects  of  a  row,  but  none 
of  the  'bus  starting.  I  creep  along  Fenchurch 
Street,  I  hear  the  crooning  of  the  organ  in  St. 
Dionis  Backchuirch,  and  I  hare  a  great  mind  to  go 
in.  I  am,  however,  uncertain  as  to  what  part  of 
the  service  they  have  arrived  at,  and  I  Lave  a 
fearsome  dread  of  City  beadles. 

I  turn  down  Mincing  Lane,  busy  abode  of 
brokers,  of  dealers  in  every  description  of  Colonial 
produce.  Not  a  soul  but  myself  is  in  the  usually 
bustling  and  crowded  lane,  from  one  end  to  another. 
Two  sparrows  were  pecking  merrily  at  a  burst 
sample-packet  of  grain,  which  some  careless  broker's 
clerk  had  dropped  in  the  roadway  on  Saturday 
evening.  Even  the  sparrows  did  not  heed  me ; 
they  continued  their  chirruping  and  pecking  as  I 
passed.  I  then  felt,  as  the  hour  of  four  was  tolled 
out  in  every  variety  of  tone  and  time  from  the 
neighbouring  steeples, that  indeed.  I  was  "Nothing 
in  the  City." 
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^THERMOMETER  ever  so  much  in  the  shade. 
-1-  Don't  believe  there's  any  shade  at  all.  Sun 
shine  blinding.  Atmosphere  heavy  and  stifling. 
Breeze  blows  in  like  a  parboiled  scirocco  every  now 
and  then.  Venetian  blinds  flap  lazily  against  the 
window  frames  and  cast  a  sickly  green  light 
throughout  the  room  :  the  cabs  and  carriages  clatter 
in  an  irritating  manner  in  the  street  outside.  Too 
hot  to  work ;  too  hot  to  play ;  too  hot  to  talk ; 
too  hot  to  laugh ;  too  hot  to  think.  The  only 
thing  one  can  do  is  to  remain  perfectly  still  and 
wish.  It  is  an  inexpensive  amusement,  and  does 
not  cost  much  if  you  do  not  attempt  to  realize  your 
wishes.  What  is  that  refreshing  noise,  as  if  a 
thousand  fountains  had  been  suddenly  turned  on, 
and  were  trickling  gaily  all  over  the  roadway  ?  Ah  ! 
I  know.  It  is  the  watering-cart.  Been  great  row 
in  our  parish  lately  about  watering  roads.  Two 
respectable  inhabitants  nearly  came  to  blows.  Not 
"  blow  gentle  gales  "  you  know.  Nothing  of  that 
kind  :  hammering  one  another  with  hot  fists  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  Can't  think  how 
they  can  do  such  things  this  sultry  weather. 
Makes  one  hot  to  hear  it  talked  of.  They  may 
fight  if  they  like,  but  have  no  business  to  make 
people  hot  by  talking  about  it.  It's  what  I  call 
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interfering  with  liberty  of  subject.  Liberty  of 
subject  should  never  be  interfered  with  in  hot 
weather.  Bad  as  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus. 
Don't  see  why  they  should  not  suspend  Habeas 
Corpus  in  hot  weather.  It  would  keep  it  cool. 
Shouldn't  mind  being  a  Habeas  Corpus  if  I  could  be 
suspended  somewhere  in  the  cool.  By  the  way 
what  is  Habeas  Corpus,  and  why  should  it  be  sus 
pended  ?  I  said  it  was  too  hot  to  think,  and  I 
believe  I  am  quite  correct.  All  my  thoughts  are 
melted  and  are  running  together  into  a  shape 
less  mass  and  are  behaving  themselves  like  badly 
conducted  dissolving  views  shown  by  a  drunken 
exhibitor.  Let  me  see,  where  was  I  ?  O,  water- 
cart  !  and  I  was  going  to  wish.  Let  me  put  on 
my  wishing-cap  then.  Why  should  I  put  on  a  cap 
when  the  beads  of  perspiration  are  rolling  down 
my  forehead  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  idea  ?  I 
will  not  put  on  a  cap,  but  I  will  wish.  Let  me 
see  what  was  my  cue?  Water-cart.  Good. 

Wish  I  had  sufficient  moral  courage  to  ride 
behind  a  water-cart.  Not  to  sit  beside  the  driver 
in  the  glaring  sunshine  and  discover  the  mysterious 
process  by  which  he  turns  the  water  on,  as  if  he 
were  working  the  pedal  of  a  pianoforte.  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  No;  I  would  sit  on  the  perforated 
pipe  at  the  back  of  the  cart,  and  dangle  my  legs 
in  the  cool  refreshing  stream,  and  occasionally  have 
a  few  bucketfuls  of  water  "  slump  "  down  my  back 
from  out  that  little  trap-door  when  we  turned  too 
sharply  round  a  corner.  Then  when  we  pulled  up 
at  the  main  to  refill  the  cart  I  would  get  the 
obliging  driver  to  turn  the  hose  full  at  me  and 
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sprinkle  me  all  over.  Towards  eventide  I  would 
get  inside  the  cart  and  allow  my  head  only  to  be 
seen  through  the  trap-door,  whilst,  deliciously  cool 
and  moist,  I  could  jeer  at  the  dry  overheated 
passers-by  from  my  pleasant  retreat.  Wish  I 
could  accomplish  all  this.  What  is  the  use  of 
wishing  ? 

Wish  I  were  a  salmon  on  a  fishmonger's  cool 
marble  slab,  with  blocks  of  ice  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood  and  with  the  tap  turned  on  and  the 
cool  water  gradually  trickling  over  my  body.  If 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  would  rather  be  than 
anything  else  this  hot  weather,  it  is  a  salmon  on  a 
fishmonger's  slab.  Everything  is  so  deliciously 
cool  and  shady.  The  glare  of  sunshine  is  never 
allowed  to  penetrate  the  sacred  recesses  of  a  fish 
monger's  shop.  Water  is  plentiful  and  ice  is 
everywhere.  Again,  a  salmon's  coat,  with  its 
silvery  scales,  always  looks  cool,  and  his  melon- 
coloured  flesh  ever  appears  to  be  at  a  low  tem 
perature.  The  very  idea  of  being  allowed  to 
remain  in  perfect  peace  in  that  shady  haven,  and 
to  repose  in  cucumbrian  coolness  on  the  marble 
slab  and  have  icy  fountains  playing  all  over  you  is 
something  superb.  I  repeat,  then,  I  wish  I  were  a 
salmon  on  a  fishmonger's  slab.  What  is  the  use 
of  wishing  ? 

Wish  I  were  rolling  on  my  back  on  the  shore  at 
Dimplebeach,  with  nothing  to  think  about,  with 
nothing  to  do,  and  with  nobody  to  worry  me.  To 
feel  the  hot  sun  in  its  honest  warmth  gradually 
turning  my  face  to  the  tint  of  mahogany.  The 
London  sunshine  always  seems  in  a  perspiration, 
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and  is  as  different  from  the  sunshine  on  the  shore 
at  Dimplebeach  as  a  town  garden  is  from  a  country 
one.  Wish  I  were  there,  then,  with  no  occupation 
but  to  watch  the  changing  clouds  and  count  the 
gulls  as  they  dreamily  flap  along  the  shore,  with  no 
sound  to  be  heard  but  the  rush  and  ripple  of  the 
waves  as  they  softly  lull  one  to  slumber  with  their 
musical  cadence  on  the  yellow  marge,  and  with  no 
care  for  how  time  flies  along,  and  with  no  anxiety 
for  the  keeping  of  appointments.  Wish  I  were 
rolling  on  the  shore  at  Dimplebeach.  What  is  the 
use  of  wishing  ? 

Wish  I  could  discover  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 
the  suppression  of  bluebottles,  and  that  no  blue 
bottle  should  be  allowed  to  fly  about  unless  he  was 
properly  licensed  and  iced.  Bluebottles  in  the 
present  day  have  too  much  licence  and  not  sufficient 
ice.  For  the  last  ten  minutes  I  have  been  having 
a  fierce  combat  with  a  warm  bluebottle.  He 
is,  I  believe,  the  size  of  a  corpulent  sparrow;  he 
will  not  go  away,  he  flies  savagely  at  my  nose 
and  seems  to  get  hotter  and  hotter  every  time. 
I  have  battered  him  with  the  Times,  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  and  the  Standard,  but  he  does  not 
care.  I  have  thrown  a  volume  of  Tupper's  "Pro 
verbial  Philosophy "  at  him,  and  have  threatened 
him  with  the  collected  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
Poet  Close,  and  he  is  rolling  on  his  back  in  agony 
with  his  legs  extended  in  the  air.  Two  fierce 
friends  of  his  are  flying  savagely  at  me  to  avenge 
his  death.  Wish  I  could  suppress  them.  What 
is  the  good  of  wishing  ? 

Wish    some    reform    could    be    carried    out    in 
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costume  during  the  time  the  hot  weather  lasts. 
A\  ish  shirt-collars  could  be  abolished  altogether, 
wish  gloves  might  be  dispensed  with  and  waistcoats 
left  at  home.  Wish  you  might  go  to  dances  in 
rowing  zephyrs  and  white  flannel  trousers.  Wish 
you  might  ride  in  the  Row  with  refrigerators  on 
your  head  and  attend  flower  shows  in  a  costume 
as  nearly  approaching  that  of  an  ancient  statue  as 
possible.  Wish  the  Lord  Chamberlain  would 
ordain  that  all  gentlemen  should  come  to  Court  in 
full  suits  of  white  calico.  Wish  that  book- muslin 
coats  might  be  worn  at  the  Opera.  Wish  that 
black  coats  and  chimney-pot  hats  might  be  abolished 
for  ever.  Wish  all  these  things.  WThat  is  the 
good  of  wishing  ? 

Wish  that  somebody  would  send  me  off  with  all 
possible  speed  in  an  iced  balloon  to  Chamouni. 
Wish  I  could  spend  my  mornings  in  wandering 
about  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  my  afternoons  in  the 
ice  cavern  at  the  source  of  the  Arverou.  Wish  I 
were  in  that  blue  cool  vault  now.  Fancy  being 
surrounded  by  ice,  listening  to  the  trickle  of  water, 
and  yet  watching  the  bright  sunshine  winking 
amidst  the  pines  down  the  valley.  Then  see  in 
imagination  excursions  to  the  Montanvert,  the 
Jardin,  a  pull  up  to  the  Flegere,  and  a  climb  to  the 
summit  of  the  Breven,  with  icy  streams  flowing 
over  my  feet,  and  grand  snow  mountains  looking 
down  upon  me.  Wish  all  these  things  would 
come  to  pass.  WThat  is  the  good  of  wishing  ? 

Wish  I  were  seated  under  the  shade  of  the  limes 
in  a  certain  old-fashioned  country  garden,  with  a 
"  bountiful  beaker  of  boraged  Badminton  "  by  my 
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side,  and  a  dainty  damsel  to  feed  me  with  straw 
berries  fresh  gathered  from  the  bed  hard  by.  I 
would  feed  her  too,  occasionally,  if  I  were  not  too 
Jazy.  We  could  both  of  us  drink  out  of  the  same 
"  dew-clouded  chalice/'  and  it  would  be  some 
languid  satisfaction  for  me  to  "  kiss  the  same  silver 
her  pouting  lips  pressed."  I  see  in  imagination  a 
little  curly-headed  damsel  toddling  across  the  lawn 
with  an  ancient  China  bowl  of  iced-cream,  and  our 
feast  is  complete.  The  two  damsels  dip  their  straw 
berries  in  cream  and  pout  their  ripe  ruddy  lips  over 
them.  Wish  I  were  seated  in  the  shade  listening 
to  the  prattle  of  these  two  charming  little  Sybarites. 
What  is  the  good  of  wishing  ? 

Wish  I  were  on  board  my  friend's  yacht,  lazily 
reclining  beneath  the  wetted  awning  and  with  the 
cool  breeze  fanning  my  face,  listening  to  the  gurgle 
of  the  waters  as  our  boat  cleaves  the  billows. 
Lounging  on  a  pile  of  cushions,  trying  to  read  a 
novel,  slowly  smoking  a  short  pipe  and  wondering 
whether  it  is  luncheon  time.  No  chance  of  being 
bothered  by  callers,  worried  by  duns,  annoyed  by 
importunate  persons  who  bring  you  papers  about 
gas  and  water  you  cannot  possibly  understand,  but 
which  result  in  your  having  to  pay  a  lot  of  money. 
Wish  I  could  live  on  board  a  yacht  throughout  the 
year,  change  my  climate  as  often  as  I  pleased,  and 
flee  from  society  and  avoid  boredom  whenever  I 
liked.  Wish  I  could  do  all  these  things.  What  is 
the  good  of  wishing  ? 

Wish  there  might  be  a  police  regulation  to  pre 
vent  the  publication  of  newspapers  during  hot 
weather :  that  no  cricket  matches,  boat  races,  or 
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any  athletic  pursuits  should  be  reported  as  it  makes 
you  hot  to  read  them.  Wish  all  the  printing 
presses  would  break  down,  that  all  the  compositors 
would  strike,  that  the  printers'  devils  would  hold 
saturnalia  and  pelt  one  another  playfully  with  type. 
Wish  daily  papers  might  come  out  once  a  week  and 
weekly  papers  be  published  once  a  quarter.  What 
is  the  good  of  wishing  ? 

Wish  1  were  the  manager  of  the  Wenham  Lake 
Ice  Company  in  order  that  I  might  sit  on  their  ice 
pyramid  in  their  window  in  the  Strand.  Or  build 
myself  an  ice-cavern  in  my  back  garden,  or  that  I 
might  have  any  quantity  of  gigantic  refrigerators 
to  sleep  in  by  night  or  to  doze  in  by  day.  Fancy 
calmly  gazing  from  a  refrigerator  when  your  friends 
were  seething  and  perspiring  outside.  Would  you 
not  be  able  to  jeer  at  them  and  say  the  most  irri 
tating  things  to  them  in  your  most  provokingly 
cool  manner  ?  Imagine  receiving  your  visitors  in 
a  refrigerator.  Upon  my  word  the  idea  is  charm 
ing.  I  think  I  am  the  very  man  of  all  others  to 
carry  it  out.  Wish  the  Wenham  Lake  Ice  Com 
pany  would  immediately  appoint  me  their  manager. 
What  is  the  good  of  wishing  ? 

Wish  I  were  on  the  Thames.  Up  at  Cookham 
or  Marlow,  or  beneath  the  leafy  shade  of  Ciieveden 
Woods.  Paddling  lazily  or  pretending  to  fish. 
Dreaming  in  the  sunshine,  or  sleeping  in  the  shade. 
Passing  my  nights  at  some  pleasant  riverside  hos 
telry,  and  bathing  in  the  cool  stream  at  early  morn 
ing.  Wish  I  was  as  lazy  as  the  day  is  long.  What 
is  the  good  of  wishing  ? 

Wish  I  were  a  cucumber  cut  into  slices,  with 
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every  slice  separately  iced,  perforated,  and  cooled 
with  ether  spray.  What  is  the  use  of  wishing  ? 

Wish  I  were  a  snowball,  with  no  chance  what 
ever  of  my  melting,  and  no  possibility  of  anybody 
taking  it  into  his  head  to  throw  me  at  any  one 
else.  What  is  the  good  of  wishing  ? 

Wish  I  were  a  sherry  cobbler,  aool,  delicately 
tempered,  full  of  knobs  of  ice,  and  with  no  chance 
of  any  one  irritating  me  by  tickling  me  with  straws. 
What  is  the  good  of  wishing  ? 

Wish  I  were  a  lemon-water  ice.  Deliciously 
frigid  and  charmingly  acidulated  and  with  no  pros 
pect  of  any  one  battering  me  with  a  spoon.  What 
is  the  good  of  wishing  ? 

Wish  I  were  a  big  trout  sporting  in  the  Rhine, 
with  no  prospect  of  a  fierce  angler  getting  me  on 
his  hook  and  dragging  me  to  the  hot  arid  shore. 
What  is  the  good  of  wishing  ? 

Wish  I  had  never  undertaken  to  write  this 
article,  because  the  operation  has  made  me  so 
feverishly  hot  and  has  thrown  me  into  so  violent 
a  perspiration  that  I  never  expect  to  be  cool  again 
unless  I  am  immediately  sent  off  to  spend  the  rest 
of  the  summer  in  an  iced  shower-bath  up  at  the 
Grand  Mulcts.  What  is  the  good  of  wishing  ? 
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HOW  uninteresting  it  looks  over  there/'  said  a 
very  charming  young  married  lady  to  me  one 
Sunday  afternoon,  as  we  were  pacing  up  and  down 
the  green  lawn  in  front  of  Brunswick  Terrace, 
Brighton.  "  I  should  not  think  any  one  ever  went 
there,"  she  continued,  waving  her  parasol  in  the 
direction  of  Kingston  and  Shoreham,  and  vaguely 
indicating  where  "  over  there  "  might  be.  I  am 
afraid  I  replied  rather  absently,  and  without  any 
previous  knowledge  of  the  matter,  that  it  was  very 
uninteresting,  and  I  should  not  think  anybody  in 
the  world,  except  bathing  people  and  builder  fellows 
and  fishermen,  who  don't  count,  you  know,  ever 
went  over  there.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  agree  with 
people  than  to  differ  with  them ;  it  is  so  much 
pleasanter  to  idly  fall  in  with  anything  that  they 
have  to  say  than  to  violently  endeavour  to  argue 
them  into  your  way  of  thinking.  So  I  fell  in  with 
this  lady's  idea  on  the  subject  and  readily  admitted 
it  must  be  most  uninteresting  "  over  there/' 
Though  I  thus  easily  dismissed  the  matter  from 
conversation  I  ceased  not  to  ponder  it  in  my  mind, 
and  finally  determined  one  broiling  hot  autumn 
afternoon  not  long  afterwards  to  start  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  to  the  unknown  land.  It  required  some  re 
solution  to  step  from  the  smoothly  shaven  lawn,  dive 
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under  the  railings  and  plant  my  foot  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  tract  of  unexplored  land.  A  land,  too,  that 
was  by  no  means  easy  to  traverse ;  a  land  that  was 
broken  and  undulating,  where  boulders  and  shingle 
and  bits  of  chalk  had  a  fight  for  supremacy,  and 
where  the  boulders  generally  got  the  best  of  it  in 
an  exceedingly  angular  and  uncomfortable  manner. 
Here  and  there  might  be  seen  patches  of  coarse 
ill-tempered  grass,  growing  in  a  wild,  irregular,  un 
satisfactory  manner.  A  useless  grass,  a  grass  that 
knew  it  would  never  be  trodden  under  fairy  feet 
on  a  velvety  croquet  ground,  nor  be  cropped 
by  the  honest-eyed  cow  and  the  succulent  South 
Down,  nor  be  scorched  in  the  warm  sunshine  into 
sweet-smelling  hay  for  satin-skinned  horses.  A 
kind  of  grass  that  knew  not  whether  it  belonged  to 
the  land  or  the  sea,  was  not  certain  whether  it  was 
a  depraved  cereal  or  an  unsuccessful  seaweed,  and 
so  contented  itself  in  nodding  all  day  long  in  saline 
imbecile  stalkiness,  scorning  the  useful  and  making 
no  pretence  whatever  to  the  ornamental.  The  only 
object  of  interest  that  strikes  the  eye  in  these*  parts 
is  a  huge  notice-board  containing  elaborate  rules 
and  regulations  with  regard  to  something ;  it  is  im 
possible  to  tell  what,  for  it  has  been  so  bleached 
by  the  action  of  the  sea  air,  and  has  been  so  pelted 
by  irreverent  small  boys  with  sharp-pointed  flint 
stones,  that  the  rules  and  regulations  might  just 
as  well  have  been  inscribed  on  the  sea  sand  below 
high  water  mark  for  any  good  the  public  may  get 
out  of  them.  By  the  way,  why  are  such  notice- 
boards  at  seaside  resorts  always  erected  where  no  one 
is  likely  to  read  them?  It  seems  as  useless  as 
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putting  up  a  notice-board,  containing  regulations  for 
the  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco  in  the 
middle  of  the  Great  Sahara,  and  expecting  they 
would  abide  by  a  set  of  laws  they  never  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading.  As  I  get  further  into  my 
desert,  however,  symptoms  of  vegetation  begin  to 
disappear,  and  even  the  little  oases  of  rank,  tangled 
grass  have  given  way  to  the  everlasting  shingle, 
bright  coloured,  clean,  and  uncomfortable.  It 
punishes  your  poor  feet  terribly  ;  and,  moreover,  has 
a  most  unpleasant  knack  of  insinuating  itself  into 
the  interior  of  your  boots.  It  is  a  weary  tramp 
along  the  endless  shingle.  The  salt  breeze  makes 
one  very  thirsty.  I  begin  to  be  very  sorry  I  came  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  "  over  there  "  is  uninteresting. 
Mr.  Mackney  used  to  sing  a  humorous  song  of  which 
the  burden  ran  "  I  wish  I  were  a  goose  over  there  \" 
Alas  and  alas !  I  am  "  over  there  "  and  a  goose. 

But  stay,  perhaps  there  may  be  something  to  be 
seen  after  all.  There  are  a  great  many  bathing- 
machines  looking  as  if  their  work  for  the  year  was 
at  an  end ;  there  are  two  or  three  battered,  broken- 
down,  splintered,  decayed,  old  windlasses,  which 
probably  stood  in  the  same  places  years  before 
George  the  Magnificent  reigned  or  the  Pavilion  was 
thought  of.  Sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  bathing 
machine  does  one  see  old  ladies  with  large  umbrellas 
and  with  ancient  novels.  I  do  not  know  where  these 
old  ladies  come  from,  and  why  they  prefer  the 
damp  seclusion  of  a  bathing  machine  for  purposes 
of  study,  but  I  was  literally  astonished  at  the 
number  of  them  I  came  across  as  I  wandered  on 
my  weary  way;  these  old  ladies  were  affable  and 
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pleasant  looking,  and  gazed  upon  me  with  a  surprised 
stare,  as  they  woke  up  from  a  dream  of  romance,  as 
I  passed.  Occasionally  a  faint  smile  would  break 
o'er  their  countenance  at  some  merry  conceit  of 
the  author  they  were  perusing,  so  that  I  felt  almost 
inclined  to  enter  into  a  conversation  with  them  to 
cheer  me  on  my  dismal  pilgrimage.  But  I  refrained, 
as  these  old  ladies  looked  so  severely  decorous.  I 
fancy  they  hailed  from  snug,  old-fashioned  houses 
in  Hove,  that  they  were  great  at  one  o'clock  dinners, 
and  had  magnificent  early  teas  and  lots  of  shrimps. 
On  the  windlasses  may  be  seen  healthy,  brown-faced, 
shock-headed  fishermen's  children,  tumbling  and 
romping.  Here  one  meets,  too,  occasionally  nurse 
maids  with  a  lot  of  children,  who  are  disappointed 
in  not  finding  in  Brighton  what  they  are  pleased  to 
denominate  "  real  seaside/'  and  have  come  to  this 
no-man's-land  in  search  of  it.  Here,  too,  they  are 
doomed  to  be  disappointed ;  the  everlasting  shingle 
is  unavailable  for  miniature  fortifications ;  water 
courses  and  lakelets  cannot  be  made  at  will,  for,  do 
what  they  can,  the  water  will  percolate  the  bright- 
coloured  pebbles.  It  is  not  much  fun  being  buried 
in  pebbles  either,  for  they  are  hard  and  unyielding ; 
there  is  no  seaweed  to  fish  for,  there  are  no  rocks 
to  clamber  over  and  pools  to  paddle  in,  and  those 
chubby  boys  and  big  romping  girls  whose  sole  idea 
of  seaside  enjoyment  is  to  tear  their  frocks  and 
get  wet  through,  are  returning  weary  and  dis 
heartened.  Passing  this  disconsolate  group, 
we  emerge  into  a  land  of  props  and  clothes 
lines,  a  department  savouring  of  the  mysterious 
rites  of  soap-suds  and  the  blue-bag,  a  land,  if  not 
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of  purple,  at  any  rate  of  fine  linen,  for  there  it  is 
in  every  variety  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  A  veritable 
washerwoman's  paradise,  a  bocage  des  blanchisseuses ; 
in  short,  a  good  spacious  drying  ground.  There 
is  always  something  melancholy  with  regard  to  a 
lot  of  white  garments  fluttering  on  a  line,  they  are 
so  uneasy,  so  tremulous,  and  never  for  two  seconds 
alike.  There  is  a  half-human,  half-spectral  appear 
ance  about  them ;  they  look  like  a  lot  of  frilled 
ghosts  who  had  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  their 
existence  by  hanging,  and  when  they  had  got  their 
necks  in  the  noose  they  had  repented  of  their 
resolve.  See  how  violently  agitated  they  are,  how 
they  plunge  and  flap,  how  they  whirl  their  arms 
wildly  and  jerk  their  legs  spasmodically,  how  they 
swell  and  diminish,  how  they  become  inflated  like 
unto  Daniel  Lambert  and  anon  shrink  into  the  thin 
ness  of  attenuated  thread-papers !  One  is  glad 
enough  to  see  a  red-handed,  soda-excoriated,  gin-in- 
her-tea-drinking  old  party  come  out  and  begin  to 
take  them  down — "  cut  them  down  "  I  had  almost 
said — and  put  them  out  of  their  misery. 

A  little  further  on  one  begins  to  be  conscious 
that  the  houses  advance  upon  the  beach ;  the  backs 
of  the  houses  try  to  look  like  the  fronts,  but  fail 
most  lamentably  in  the  attempt,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  back 
gardens  to  break  out  in  ramparts,  terraces,  bastions, 
and  fortifications  of  a  mild  order  generally.  Flag- 
posts  are  not  infrequent,  and  nautical  summer- 
houses  seem  to  be  popular.  I  come  to  a  terrace 
which  is  on  a  level  with  the  beach  itself,  and  only 
separated  therefrom  by  a  slight  ridge  of  masonry. 
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I  see  a  notice  put  up  to  the  effect  that  this  terrace 
is  intended  solely  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
houses,  and  that  any  one  of  the  common  herd 
attempting  to  trespass  thereon  from  the  beach  will 
be  immediately  put  under  arrest,  or  tried  by  court- 
martial,  or  done  something  to  very  terrible  indeed. 
I  see  a  gorgeous  old  gentleman  sitting  on  the 
middle  seat :  he  is  pompous  and  plethoric.  I  fancy 
he  looks  like  a  port  admiral — I  am  sure  he  is  fond 
of  rum-and-water,  especially  the  former.  I  am 
sorely  tempted  to  hop  over  the  slight  stonework 
and  execute  a  wild  saraband  and  sing  a  derisive  song 
before  him,  but  there  is  something  about  his 
countenance  warns  me  that  I  should  be  immediately 
shot  down  if  I  were  to  attempt  such  a  thing,  so  I 
wisely  give  it  up.  Contenting  myself  with  a  glance 
of  withering  scorn  at  the  port  admiral  I  leave  him 
to  his  own  reflections  and  libations  and  pass  beneath 
a  hard  uncompromising  stone  wall,  rising  far  above 
my  head.  I  feel  certain  there  are  cannon  on  the 
top  of  it —  "  bristling  from  the  battlements  "  I  be 
lieve  is  the  correct  phrase — and  fancy  I  can  hear 
the  tramp  of  the  sentry  as  he  marches  to  and  fro. 
I  am  surprised  to  hear  silvery  girlish  laughter,  and, 
looking  straight  up  exactly  over  my  head  see  two 
saucy  little  faces  in  the  most  coquettish  of  hats. 
As  I  look  up  the  faces  disappear,  they  then  re 
appear  a  little  further  on ;  then  I  see  them  where 
I  least  expected  them,  and  where  I  most  look  for 
them  they  fail  to  show  themselves.  When  I  see 
their  smiling  faces  I  smile,  and  then  relapse  into 
sadness ;  and  when  I  expect  to  see  them  I  have  a 
pleasant  smile  prepared,  which  is  sure  to  be  when 
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they  do  not  appear,  consequently  I  am  going 
through  a  continued  facial  exercise  and  competitive 
examination  in  smiles,  in  which  I  always  get  the 
worst  of  it.  Suddenly  they  disappear  altogether, 
I  hear  the  sound  of  male  voices  above  me.  I  dare 
say  that  confounded  port  admiral  has  something  to 
do  with  it,  so  I  pass  on  my  way  trembling.  At 
last  I  reach  the  end  of  the  walk,  and  find  to  my 
intense  joy  that  there  is  a  turning  up  to  the  high 
road.  I  see  a  cheerful  hostelry  in  the  distance, 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  the  Mariners'  Arms.  A 
good  draught  of  ale  and  a  rest  in  a  quiet  sanded 
parlour  will  put  me  to  rights  again  think  I,  for  I 
am  very  tired  and  very  thirsty.  Searching  my 
pockets,  alas !  I  find  that  I  have  left  my  purse  at 
home,  and  that  all  I  have  about  me  is  threepence. 
This  must  be  reserved  for  a  later  stage  of  my 
journey  and  a  more  advanced  state  of  thirst ;  under 
these  circumstances  the  proffered  rest  at  the 
Mariners'  Arms  and  the  seductions  of  its  "sparkling 
ales  "  must  be  foresworn,  and  I  must  once  more 
be  on  the  tramp. 

The  fortification  idea  still  seems  to  be  carried 
out.  On  the  road  I  traverse  there  is  a  trench  on 
one  side  of  the  road  and  an  embankment.  Jt  is  a 
matter  of  choice  whether  you  walk  in  the  trench, 
which  is  smooth  and  even,  or  on  the  embankment, 
which  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  If  you  attempt 
the  latter  you  will  sooner  or  later — generally 
sooner — find  yourself  in  the  former.  I  adopt  the 
embankment  as  being  adventurous  and  novel,  at 
the  same  time  giving  you  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  It  is  very  uneven  walking 
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though.  I  meet  a  young  ladies'  school,  quietly 
walking  two  and  two  along  the  trench.  I  see 
them  giggling.  I  fancy  I  am  doing  an  extra 
ordinary  thing  by  walking  along  at  this  elevation. 
I  feel  I  look  ungraceful,  stumbling  about  at  such  a 
height,  and  have  a  sort  of  impression  that  my  legs 
are  all  over  the  parish.  I  trip  against  a  post,  and 
very  nearly  fall  headlong  on  to  that  prim  governess. 
It  is  a  relief  when  they  are  gone  by  and  I  arrive  at 
the  turnpike.  At  least  what  used  to  be  a  turnpike. 
The  gate  is  off  its  hinges  now  >  there  is  no  chance 
of  buying  a  bottle  of  ginger-beer  nor  a  penny 
worth  of  hard  apples  j  there  is  no  prospect  of  having 
a  dispute  with  an  official  in  a  short  white  apron, 
looking  like  an  archidiaconal  potboy,  or  an  evan 
gelical  prize-fighter.  There  are  no  elaborate  rules 
and  regulations  nor  Acts  of  Parliament  to  study — 
in  short,  the  turnpike  is  as  disestablished  as  the 
Irish  Church.  I  pass  it  by  somewhat  sorrowfully 
and  take  the  other  side  of  the  road,  where  there 
is  also  an  embankment,  and  the  idea  suddenly 
strikes  me  I  will  have  a  pipe.  Yes,  it  is  all 
right,  I  have  it  in  my  pocket.  Lights?  Yes. 
Tobacco  ?  Yes.  Capital,  jmst  the  place  for  it.  I 
fill  my  pipe  and  put  it  in  my  mouth,  and  am  just 
about  to  apply  the  vesuvian,  when  suddenly  I  think 
of  Mrs.  Hauteur.  If  Mrs.  Hauteur  were  to  see 
me  smoking  that  undeniably  black  clay  pipe  of 
mine  on  the  top  of  the  embankment  I  should  be 
crossed  off  her  visiting  list  at  once  and  for  ever. 
There  are  plenty  of  open  carriages  and  broughams 
passing  every  minute,  and  it  is  just  as  likely  for  her 
to  drive  by  as  not.  The  Hauteur  girls  are  pleasant 
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enough,  and  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  risk  it.  I  put 
up  my  pipe  with  a  sigh.  The  walking  along  the 
embankment  becomes  still  more  difficult,  and  the 
path  narrower.  I  tumble  over  a  concealed  boulder, 
and  nearly  slide  down  into  the  road.  I  see  a 
pretty  girl  in  a  passing  brougham  laugh  in  an  un 
feeling  manner.  I  approach  an  hostelry  called  the 
Adur  Hotel.  Who  Adur  was  and  why  he  should 
have  an  hotel  I  do  not  know.  It  sounds  like  a 
scriptural  name.  I  feel  inclined  to  go  in,  but  it 
looks  so  respectable  that  I  feel  certain  my  modest 
threepence  would  be  scorned  by  the  waiter  even  as 
a  fee. 

I  find  that  I  have  been  gradually  walking  inland, 
and  that  the  sea  is  separated  from  me  by  large 
tracts  of  beach,  by  strips  of  water,  and  by  green 
common-land.  I  still  contkme  my  walk,  notwith 
standing  its  difficulty,  along  the  embankment.  An 
impudent  urchin  in  the  field  hard  by,  who  is 
trundling  a  hoop,  shouts  out  "  I'll  'ave  yer  'at." 
He  evidently  thinks  I  am  a  maniac,  a  man  to  be 
gibed  at  and  baited,  and  moreover  he  knows  that  I 
cannot  get  at  him.  Past  the  Adur  Hotel,  with  a 
longing  look,  I  trudge  along  until  I  arrive  at  a 
great  coal  station.  I  think  I  never  saw  so-  many 
colliers  collected  together  before.  They  look  quite 
like  a  fleet  of  coal  ships..  I  wonder  there  is-  not 
such  a  thing  as  a  coal  navy.  Just  fancy,.  Admiral 
of  the  Black,  Admiral  of  the  Coke,  Admiral  of  the 
Wallsend,  and  Rear-admiral  of  the  Slag.  Imagine 
grubby  lieutenants,  grimy  midshipmen,  and  sweep- 
like  first  mates,  with  A.B.'s  recruited  from  all  the 
coal  and  potato  sheds  of  the  metropolis  and  the 
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most  expert  coalwhippers  of  London.     I  think  I 
never  before  saw  a  collection  of  ships  so  absolutely 
black,    and   which   so   successfully   advertise  their 
calling  :  they  absolutely  reek   with   coaldust  from 
keel  to  main  truck.      I  meet  another  boy  trundling 
a  hoop  :  he  passes  me  in  a  respectful  manner,  as  he 
is  within  arm's  length,  and  expresses  no  desire  to 
be  possessed  of  my  head-covering.      Following  him 
is  a  young  lady  driving  a   ponychaise,  boy  gets  in 
the  way,  and  nearly  drives  his  hoop  under  pony's 
legs.      Me  !  doesn't  the  young  lady  shout  at  him, 
with  a  voice  like   a   drill-sergeant.      I  should  not 
envy  that  boy's  feelings  if  he  came  within  reach  of 
her  whip  lash.     I  pass  men  occupied  in  that  driest 
of  all  works — stone- breaking.      They  look  up  and 
smile  pleasantly,  and  wish  me  a  good  day,  and  say 
they  "  feel  werry  dry,  master/'     I   reply  "  So  do 
I  •"  whereat  they  rejoin  that  they  opine  I  "  should 
not   miss  the  price  of  a  pint."      I  shake  my  head 
sadly  and  walk  on,  earnestly  wishing  I  had  the  price 
of  a  pint  in  my  pocket,  or  a  pint  poured  down  my 
throat,  and  the  stone-breakers  write  me  down  as  a 
shabby  fellow.    Dear,  dear,  how  we  may  misconstrue 
the  actions  of  our  fellow-creatures.      I  find  all  this 
time  I  have  been  gradually  going  up  hill,  and  now 
I  look  right  down  upon  the  water,  as  from  a  small 
cliff,  the  water  itself  has  widened   into   a  sort  of 
estuary,  it  has   split  up  into  several  channels,  and 
has   resolved   itself,  in  many  places,  into  lagoons. 
Large  rafts  of  timber  are  moored  here  and  there, 
there  are  sundry  good-sized  vessels  beside   the  col 
liers,  and  there   seem  to  be  all  the  appliances  of 
business  and  commerce,  although  there  seems  to  be 
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but  little  work  going  on.  There  is  no  unloading  of 
ships  nor  loading  of  waggons  going  on ;  there  is  no 
bustle,  no  hurry,  neither  is  there  any  swearing  or 
yeo-ho-ing  to  be  heard.  The  men  are  either  just 
gone  to  tea  or  have  not  come  back  from  dinner,  or 
it  is  Sunday  afternoon,  or  they  work  when  they 
please — which  is  not  very  often  and  does  not  happen 
to  be  just  now — I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  there 
is  an  unaccountable  hush  and  idleness  pervading 
this  busy-looking  littorale. 

Further  on  do  I  come  to  rows  of  workmen's 
cottages,  and  I  do  not  find  the  workmen  here. 
Their  families,  however,  are  numerous  and  noisy ; 
the  number  of  female  juveniles  is  prodigious. 
These  young  ladies,  the  Matilda  Janes  and  Jemi- 
maranns  of  the  locality,  literally  swarm  in  the  road, 
which  they  elect  to  make  their  especial  playground. 
Their  favourite  amusements  seem  to  be  violent 
gyrations  on  the  rails  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
or  playing  at  hop-scotch.  I  stand  still  for  a 
moment,  and  endeavour  to  spy  out  the  land  from 
my  present  elevation,  for  really  my  walk  is  getting 
more  uninteresting  the  farther  I  go.  And  I  see 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  so ;  as  far  as  I  can  see  there 
is  nothing  but  one  endless  repetition  of  workmen's 
cottages,  of  sheds,  of  wharves,  of  indifferent  public- 
houses,  of  posts  and  rails.  The  public-houses  are 
most  of  them  garish  and  fourth-rate,  and  I  prefer 
my  present  state  of  thirst  unto  the  state  of 
feverish  dryness,  that  everlasting  disposition  of  the 
throat  to  crack,  and  that  chronic  cleaving  of  the 
tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  which  I  know 
would  ensue  were  I  to  partake  of  any  of  the 
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curious  beverages  there  vended.  A  party  of  pretty 
girls  on  horseback,  with  some  fortunate  cavaliers, 
here  pass  me,  and  they  take  a  turning  up  from  the 
cliff,  and  strike  inland.  In  sheer  desperation  I 
follow  them,  for  I  naturally  imagine  the  road  must 
lead  to  somewhere.  They  are  soon  lost  sight  of 
in  a  cloud  of  dust.  However,  following  the  cloud 
of  dust  I  begin  to  come  on  a  better  kind  of 
country,  and  at  last  a  turn  in  the  road  brings  me 
suddenly  upon  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  old, 
grey,  lichen-grown,  ivy-covered  little  churches  you 
could  wish  to  see.  There  is  no  one  about  but 
a  mason  who  is  repairing  the  roof,  there  is  no 
sound  to  be  heard  but  the  tapping  of  his  hammer, 
the  caw  of  the  rooks  in  the  old  elms  close  by,  and 
the  rustle  of  the  dead  leaves  as  I  kick  them  from 
my  path  as  I  wander  through  the  quaint  old 
churchyard.  There  is  evidence  of  good  taste  and 
a  tender  respect  for  antiquity  about  the  whole 
place :  even  where  restorations  have  been  made 
in  the  roof  you  can  see  the  moss  and  the  lichen 
have  been  lovingly  spared.  Peering  in  through 
the  old  green  glass  windows  I  find  its  interior 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  sober  beauty  and 
antique  tone  of  its  exterior.  You  see  evidences  of 
taste  through  the  whole  churchyard  in  the  floral 
decorations  of  some  of  the  graves,  and  the  careful, 
yet  careless,  way  everything  is  left  to  arrange 
itself :  there  is  no  attempt  whatever  at  restoration 
or  modernizing.  I  should  very  much  like  to  know 
the  vicar,  and  wish  he  would  ask  me  to  dinner. 

Standing  with  my  back  to  the  town,  I  begin  to 
be  conscious  of  films  of  thin  blue  smoke   floating 
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rather  than  curling  in  the  still  autumn  air  against 
the  big  clouds,  I  notice  red  roofs  and  Elizabethan 
chimneys  that  would  charm  the  eye  of  an  artist 
by  their  picturesque  form  and  gorgeous  colour.  It 
is  evidently  an  old-fashioned  village.  I  must 
descend  the  hill  and  inspect  it.  I  walk  down  to 
an  old-fashioned  pond,  which  is  surrounded  by 
thatched  barns  and  cow-houses,  and  a  sleepy  old 
cow  pokes  her  head  out  of  a  door,  and  gives  me  a 
prolonged  look  of  affectionate  lethargy  as  I  pass 
by.  A  few  big  farmers'  boys  are  playing  about, 
and  evidently  wonder  what  I  want.  I  put  on  an 
air  of  extreme  business,  and  walk  briskly,  as  if 
I  knew  my  way  about  the  place,  feeling  at  the 
same  time  that  this  proceeding  is  a  miserable  coun 
terfeit,  and  that  the  boys  see  through  it.  As  far  as 
I  can  see,  there  is  but  one  shop  in  the  place, 
and  the  only  things  they  appear  to  sell  are  pint 
mugs,  smockfrocks,  and  birch  brooms.  Having 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  I  venture  to  explore 
the  rising  ground  on  the  other  side.  Here  I  pass 
a  curious  grey-fronted  house,  with  a  pretty  garden 
at  the  back :  a  house  which  looks  as  if  its  front 
door  was  never  opened.  A  sort  of  house  where 
there  would  be  a  very  pretty  girl,  whom  you  would 
fall  desperately  in  love  with,  but  who  would  be 
watched  over  by  a  severe  and  Puritanical  old 
father,  who  would  hate  you  and  threaten  you  with 
thick  sticks.  I  pass  by  a  cottage;  the  door  is 
wide  open,  every  one  gone  out,  and  the  whole  of 
the  family  effects  at  the  disposal  of  any  passer-by. 
The  end  of  this  street,  if  street  it  may  be  called,  is 
thickly  arched  with  overhanging  trees.  Proceeding 
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along  this  I  come  to  a  snug  old-fashioned  mansion, 
which  is  evidently  the  squire's ;  there  is  a  big  black 
dog,  baying  most  melodiously,  and  there  is  a  rosy- 
cheeked  parlour-maid,  in  cherry-coloured  ribands 
and  a  snow-white  apron,  patting  him.  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  go  and  tell  her  I  have  lost  my  way, 
and  ask  her  for  a  tankard  of  ale.  Stalwart 
groom  appears  and  sees  me  staring  in,  so  I  am 
obliged  to  ask  him  if  this  is  the  way  to  Brighton, 
knowing  all  the  while  that  it  is  not.  He  cour 
teously  tells  me  it  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 
I  take  my  way  down  another  street  in  the  village. 
I  think  I  might  put  on  a  pipe  now.  No,  I  might 
meet  some  one.  Who  knows,  the  Hauteurs  might 
be  here  after  all.  I  pass  lots  of  healthy-looking 
children  playing  and  looking  more  like  village 
children  looked  years  ago.  I  go  by  curiously  ivy- 
covered  cottages  which  look  more  like  ivy  bushes 
with  windows  in  them  than  houses  covered  with 
vegetation.  I  walk  down  a  leaf-strewn  lane 
beneath  an  avenue  of  russet-tinted  trees,  where 
the  birds  are  singing  merrily,  and  the  old  rooks 
are  cawing  grandly. 

I  look  over  some  palings  and  see  a  pleasant 
lawn  before  a  quaint  rose  o'er-grown,  clematis- 
covered  mansion.  On  the  lawn  are  wandering  two 
pretty  girls  in  diaphanous  dresses,  with  their  arms 
round  one  another's  waists.  I  can  see  they  are 
pretty  even  in  the  waning  twilight.  The  window 
is  open  in  the  dining-room,  the  table  is  laid  for 
dinner — snowy  tablecloth,  silver  plate,  good  old 
port — you  may  be  sure  of  that.  A  subdued  lamp 
is  just  brought  in  and  placed  on  the  table — there  is 
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evidently  nothing  so  glaring  and  common  as  gas 
in  vogue  at  the  vicarage — and  the  vicar  approaches 
the  windows,  and  says  in  a  mellifluous  voice, 
"  Dinner,  my  dears  \"  Me !  what  a  world  of 
charity,  good  taste,  and  kindliness  there  was  in 
that  voice.  How  yon  saw  the  gentleman  and  the 
scholar  at  a  glance.  Could  you  not  at  once  dis 
tinguish  the  cordial  hater  of  disestablishment  and 
the  contemner  of  rabid  Ritualism  in  those  dulcet 
tones  ?  The  young  ladies  trip  lightly  up  the  steps 
and  notice  me — I  am  so  glad  I  had  not  com 
menced  smoking  that  common  black  pipe  of  mine 
now — and  give  me  a  merry  glance  in  passing. 
I  feel  I  should  like  to  know  the  vicar  more  than 
ever  now.  I  sigh  and  turn  away,  betake  myself  to 
a  cosy  hostelry,  with  a  sanded  floor,  hard  by, 
where  I  drink  deep  draughts  from  an  earthenware 
mug,  and  seem  to  get  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
good  sound  ale  for  threepence.  I  am  footsore  and 
weary,  my  heart  is  sad,  "  the  world  is  all  a  fleeting 
show."  It  has  been  a  most  uninteresting  walk ; 
besides — how  about  getting  back  again  ? 
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ON  THE  MOTIVE  POWER  IN  INANI 
MATE  OBJECTS. 

I  HAVE  long  had  a  wish  to  do  something  clever. 
It  has  been  the  desire  of  my  life  to  read  a 
paper  before  one  or  more  of  the  learned  societies. 
You  see  if  you  read  a  paper  before  one  of  the 
learned  societies  you  can  ventilate  your  theory  to 
your  heart's  content ;  your  audience  are  compelled 
to  hear  you  out ;  you  can  pound  away  at  a  number 
of  grave  polished-headed  individuals ;  you  can  "have 
at  them "  for  an  hour  or  an  hour-and-a-half,  and  no 
one  will  say  you  nay.  It  is  true  they  may  discuss 
your  subject  afterwards,  and  some  individual  who  is 
"  awfully  clever "  may  demolish  your  pet  theory 
five  minutes  after  you  have  ceased  speaking.  But 
still,  you  have  had  your  fling,  you  have  said  your 
say^  you  nave  made  nine-tenths  of  your  audience 
exquisitely  miserable,  and  if  that  does  not  make 
you  happy,  all  I  can  say  is  you  are  hard  to  please. 
Very  different  it  is  in  giving  a  public  lecture,  a 
reading,  an  entertainment,  or  playing  your  part  in 
a  drama.  Under  all  these  circumstances  you  are 
liable  to  be  interrupted,  rude  people  may  object  to 
your  performance  and  make  uncomplimentary 
remarks,  or  the  audience  may  become  generally 
obstreperous.  Next  to  preaching  a  sermon  and 
pointing  my  address  at  my  especial  enemies  in  the 
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congregation,  I  think  I  would  rather  read  a  paper 
before  one  of  the  learned  societies  than  anything 
else.  I  have  a  sort  of  idea  that  I  should  be  quite 
in  my  element  at  the  Statistical  Society,  that  I 
should  revel  among  the  bald  heads  of  the  Geogra 
phical  Society,  that  I  should  glory  in  mumbling  at 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  that  I  could  grunt  to 
perfection  at  the  Royal  Society,  that  I  could  look 
very  knowing  at  the  Numismatic  Society,  that  I 
could  "  make  myself  up  "  like  a  dried  leaf  for  the 
Linncean  Society,  and  that  I  could  go  in  the  cha 
racter  of  a  depraved  beetle  to  the  Entomological 
Society. 

I  know  how  deeply  interested  1  could  look  when 
such  papers  were  read  as  "  Systems  of  Porismatic 
Equations,  Algebraical  and  Trigonometrical," 
"  Locus  of  Point  of  Concourse  of  Perpendicular 
Tangents  to  a  Cardioid,"  "  On  the  Decomposition  of 
Water  by  Zinc  in  connexion  with  a  more  Negative 
Metal,"  "  On  a  pair  of  Deferential  Equations  in  the 
Lunar  Theory "  or,  "  On  an  Unsuspected  Source 
of  Diffraction  Phenomena  in  a  Telescope."  I  can 
imagine  with  what  keen  interest  I  should  listen  to 
papers  on  "  A  New  Expression  of  Invariants  and 
Covariants  by  means  of  Alternate  Numbers,"  "  On 
the  Physical  Condition  of  Centenarians,"  "  On 
Benzylisveyanate  and  Isocyanurate,"  "  On  Bego- 
niella,  a  new  Genus  of  Begoniaceae,"  "On  the  Origin 
of  Semitic  Civilization,"  or  the  "  Chemistry  of  the 
Hydrocarbons."  All  these  papers  I  need  scarcely 
say  I  should  enjoy  very  much  indeed,  but  I  fancy 
that  after  a  time  I  should  get  somewhat  tired  of 
listening  and  should  want  to  have  my  turn  and  say 
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my  say.  After  many  years  of  listening,  after  many 
hours  of  anxious  thought  in  endeavouring  to  acquire 
the  learned  look  and  a  scientific  bearing,  when  I 
was  very  old,  very  corpulent,  very  feeble,  very  bald- 
headed,  and  had  about  three  teeth  left  in  my  head, 
perhaps  I  should  be  permitted  to  read  my  papers 
before  one  of  these  societies.  I  say  perhaps  I 
might,  because  I  feel  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
great  men  would  ever  admit  to  their  gatherings  one 
whose  life  has  been  of  such  a  frivolous,  of  such  a 
frothy,  and  such  an  unsatisfactory  description. 
They  would,  I  fear,  not  believe  in  my  repentance 
after  all.  "  No/'  they  would  say,  "  this  man  has 
scoffed  at  Shakspeare,  sneered  at  science,  and  laughed 
at  learned  societies,  therefore  he  is  not  worthy  to 
take  a  seat'  in  our  assemblies  or  listen  to  the  words 
of  wisdom  that  fall  from  our  lips  \" 

I  would  not  for  an  instant  chance  my  rejection 
from  all  and  every  of  the  learned  societies.  I  will 
not  give  them  the  opportunity  of  blackballing  me 
or  treating  me  in  contumacious  fashion.  I  have 
no  desire  to  pay  a  heavy  subscription  merely  for 
the  satisfaction  of  writing  three  letters  after  my 
name  and  being  bored  to  death  once  a  week,  as 
many  men  do  who  are  not  a  whit  more  learned 
than  I  am.  I  know  if  I  put  off  reading  my  paper 
till  I  read  it  at  a  learned  society  it  will  never  be 
read  at  all,  and  my  important  theory,  which  I  wish 
to  evolve  for  the  information  and  amusement  of  the 
public,  will  never  see  daylight.  I  will  stick  to  my 
own  platform,  then ;  I  will  preach  from  my  own 
pulpit,  and  the  learned  societies  may  go  hang  and 
the  scientific  bodies  go  fry.  I  will,  if  you  please, 
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at  once  enter  on  the  subject  of1  my  discourse, 
and,  after  the  customary  gulp  at  the  usual  glass  of 
tepid  water,  I  look  round,  I  clear  my  throat,  and 
begin  in  an  impressive  manner  to  read  my  paper 
on  "  The  Motive  Power  in  Inanimate  Objects." 

Now  possibly  my  theory  may  not  be  altogether 
new  to  my  audience,  they  may  have  experienced 
what  I  am  bold  enough  to  announce  from  the 
platform,  and  what  they  have  fancied  possibly  may 
exist,  I  venture  boldly  to  proclaim  from  the  house 
tops  as  a  very  great  fact.  I  ask  any  one  of  my 
numerous  readers  if  they  have  not  experienced 
that  all  inanimate  objects  are  endued,  in  some 
degree,  with  a  motive  power  ?  Small  objects  have 
this  attribute  in  a  greater  degree  than  large  ones. 
According  to  the  spiritualists,  tables  perform  sara 
bands,  sideboards  pirouette,  four-post  bedsteads 
dance  jigs,  grand  pianos  frisk  about  like  gay 
young  antelopes — but  with  this  matter  I  have 
nothing  to  do.  Pieces  of  furniture  never  conduct 
themselves  with  such  levity  unless  some  spiritualist 
incites  them  to  behave  in  so  unmannerly  a  fashion. 
Besides,  you  never  heard  of  a  table  running  away, 
a  sideboard  hiding  itself  in  the  back  garden,  or  a 
piano  or  a  bedstead  playing  at  hide-and-seek  in 
the  next  street.  I  will  take,  if  you  please,  one 
or  two  examples  of  the  motive  power  in  small 
inanimate  objects.  I  will  name  the  eyeglass  and 
walking-stick  of  private  life.  I  habitually  use 
both  of  these  articles.  I  am  so  short-sighted  that 
I  cannot  do  without  the  one,  and  I  am  so  afraid 
of  being  insulted,  of  being  spoken  to  by  people 
whom  I  would  rather  keep  at  stick's  length,  that  1 
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habitually  carry  the  other.  Now  the  greater  part 
of  my  life  is  spent  in  looking  for  my  eyeglass 
and  hunting  for  my  stick.  I  am  very  orderly 
and  methodical  I  should  tell  you.  I  am  not 
like  that  individual  who,  whenever  he  came  home 
from  a  dance,  used  to  roll  on  his  bed  and  kick 
off  his  dress  boots,  so  that  they  sometimes  lodged 
on  the  top  of  the  looking-glass,  sometimes  behind 
the  bed,  sometimes  up  on  the  curtain  pole,  occa 
sionally  in  the  fireplace,  and  then,  when  he  wanted 
to  dress  the  next  night,  always  wondered  why  his 
dress  boots  could  not  be  found.  I  say  I  am  not 
like  this  individual.  I  am  precise,  punctual,  neat, 
and  orderly.  Whenever  I  come  home  in  the 
evening  I  put  my  walking-stick  in  one  place,  and 
when  I  retire  to  rest  I  hang  my  eyeglass  on  a 
particular  knob  on  my  looking-glass.  I  knew  a 
man  who  used  to  sleep  in  his  eyeglass — no,  I  do  not 
mean  that — I  mean  he  used  to  sleep  with  his  eye 
glass  hung  round  his  neck.  One  night  the  glass 
got  off  the  string,  rolled  about  the  bed,  split  itself 
in  two,  and  finally  the  two  halves  stuck  them 
selves  into  their  proprietor's  back,  so  I  think  it 
is  always  better  to  take  off  your  eyeglass  before 
going  to  bed.  I  always  do  this,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
I  hang  it  in  one  particular  place.  Do  you  imagine 
I  find  these  two  articles  in  the  same  place  when  I 
want  them  in  the  morning  ?  Of  course  I  do  not. 
Nothing  of  the  kind. 

How  my  eyeglass  moves  away  and  how  my 
stick  trots  off  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly  they 
vanish  in  the  most  extraordinary  fashion.  I 
once  had  a  watch-key  which  would  canter  about 
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my  dressing-table,  and  play  at  hide-and-seek 
amongst  the  pincushions  and  pomatum-pots  when 
ever  I  wanted  to  wind  up  my  watch.  I  got  a 
thick  bit  of  string,  however,  and  tied  him  up 
to  the  looking-glass,  whereat  he  turned  sulky,  split 
himself  right  up  the  side,  and  refused  to  wind  up  my 
watch  any  more.  Well,  I  generally  leave  my  eye 
glass  swinging  on  the  knob  I  have  alluded  to,  and 
how  it  gets  off  and  takes  to  wandering  about  the 
room,  and  goes  a  walking  tour  amongst  the  chairs, 
or  makes  the  ascent  of  the  wardrobe  I  am  unable 
to  ascertain.  I  have  this  theory.  It  may  be  a 
wild  one,  but  still  it  is  a  theory.  I  think  it 
swings  quietly  till  I  am  well  off  to  sleep,  and  when 
once  I  am  slumbering  it  swings  more  violently, 
and  does  the  trapeze  business  without  letting  go; 
when  it  gets  up  a  good  swing,  by  a  dexterous 
manoeuvre  it  manages  to  jerk  the  line  off  the  knob, 
and  then  down  it  goes  on  the  floor.  Once  on  the 
floor,  it  is  good  for  a  ramble  all  night,  and  there  is 
no  knowing  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  morn 
ing.  I  have  found  that  erratic  eyeglass  between 
the  blankets,  inside  a  book,  hanging  to  a  picture- 
frame,  locked  up  in  a  box,  underneath  the  fender, 
in  short,  anywhere  but  where  it  should  be.  It 
delights  in  playing  me  all  sorts  of  games  when  I 
ani  in  a  hurry ;  especially  when  I  am  dressing  for 
a  dinner-party  and  am  rather  late.  I  recollect 
it  served  me  a  very  scurvy  trick  on  one  occasion. 
Just  as  I  was  starting  in  a  Hansom,  only  just 
in  time  to  reach  the  dinner  to  which  I  was  bidden, 
my  caitiff  eyeglass  ran  away.  I  was  certain  I 
had  put  it  round  my  neck,  I  tore  at  my  collar, 
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I  rumpled  my  shirt,  I  lost  my  temper,  I  became 
red  in  the  face,  but  nowhere  was  it  to  be  found. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  start  at  once  and 
purchase  another  as  I  went  along.  This  was  easily 
done,  but  my  rascally  eyeglass  when  it  found 
I  could  do  without  it,  that  I  was  quite  independent, 
had  its  revenge,  and  when  I  had  shaken  hands  with 
my  hostess  I  discovered  to  my  confusion  that  I 
had  two  eyeglasses  on,  one  behind  and  the  other 
before.  My  eyeglass  hugely  enjoys  a  practical 
joke  when  it  sees  there  is  some  dainty  young  lady 
coming  past  on  whom  I  particularly  wish  to  gaze, 
it  takes  a  delight  in  frisking  over  my  shoulder, 
getting  between  my  coat  and  waistcoat,  or  hiding 
itself  in  my  buttonhole,  so  that  I  am  unable  to 
look  upon  the  damsel  until  she  has  passed  by. 

My  walking-stick  is  very  crafty  in  its  move 
ments.  If  it  happens  to  be  a  favourite,  one  that  I 
have  a  pride  in  taking  out  with  me,  it  becomes 
very  annoying.  If  I  leave  it  in  a  corner,  it 
will  wait  till  I  am  not  looking,  then  it  will  quietly 
slide  down  and  then  roll  under  the  table  or  get  my 
servant  to  kick  it  under  the  piano.  Very  myste 
rious  is  my  walking-stick.  I  once  found  it  on  the 
topmost  shelves  of  my  bookcase,  and  another  time 
discovered  it  wallowing  amongst  some  bottled  beer. 
It  is  continually  placing  itself  in  awkward  positions 
on  chairs,  and  inciting  visitors  to  sit  down  upon  it 
and  break  it,  in  order  that  its  master  may  become 
angered.  It  is  no  use  getting  angry  with  inani 
mate  objects.  Directly  they  see  you  are  angry 
the  more  obstinate  and  provoking  they  will  be ; 
the  more  you  look  for  them,  the  more  persistently 
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will  they  hide  themselves  in  inaccessible  places.  If 
you  can  possibly  do  without  a  thing,  never  waste 
time  in  looking  for  it,  and  if  you  happen  to  have  a 
duplicate,  use  it,  and  the  original  will  return  to 
you  in  wonderfully  short  space  of  time.  If  the 
object  sees  that  it  cannot  provoke  you,  that  you  do 
not  lose  your  temper,  or  are  in  any  wise  put  out  by 
its  erratic  proceedings,  it  will  soon  come  back  to 
you.  But  once  begin  blustering  and  flustering 
about ;  once  determine  upon  having  what  is  called 
a  "  thorough  good  hunt,"  it  will  lead  you  a  terrible 
wild  goose  chase,  if  indeed  you  ever  find  it.  I 
had  an  instance  of  this  only  the  other  night,  I 
was  going  out  and  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  for 
my  latch-key.  No  latch-key  was  to  be  found.  I 
turned  out  all  my  pockets  on  the  table  and  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  it  anywhere.  I  fancied  that  I 
must  have  left  it  somewhere  in  the  room,  but 
having  a  duplicate  key  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  and 
walked  out.  I  had  not  walked  a  dozen  yards  from 
my  house  when  I  heard  a  jingle.  I  thrust  my 
hand  into  my  pocket  and  discovered  two  keys. 
This  was  the  most  extraordinary  illustration  of  my 
theory  that  I  ever  recollect. 

Eyeglasses,  walking-sticks,  and  latch-keys,  how 
ever,  are  not  the  only  inanimate  objects  endowed 
with  a  motive  power.  Pencils,  pencil-cases,  and 
favourite  pens  are  very  much  given  to  wandering 
and  hiding  themselves  in  unaccountable  places. 
Since  I  have  been  writing  this  article  my  pencil- 
case  ran  away,  and  after  hunting  all  over  the  room 
for  it  I  found  it  nestling  between  the  leaves  of 
a  book.  Scissors  are  terrible  sinners  in  running 
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away,  I  never  could  keep  a  pair  for  five  minutes 
together,  till  I  tied  one  with  a  strong  cord  to 
the  leg  of  my  writing-table.  That  pair  resents  its 
captivity,  for  it  is  continually  falling  and  snapping 
at  my  shins,  and  striving  to  drive  its  points  into 
my  slippered  feet.  Postage  stamps  in  sheets  will 
run  away -directly  you  bring  them  home.  I  have 
known  half-a-crown's  worth  of  stamps  skedaddle 
and  have  never  seen  them  again.  Right  hand 
gloves  are  particularly  good  at  this  kind  of  business, 
especially  if  they  happen  to  belong  to  a  new  pair; 
the  number  of  unworn  left-hand  gloves  that  I 
have  at  this  present  moment  in  my  possession  is 
something  astonishing.  Newspapers  that  you  buy 
for  an  especial  paragraph,  magazines  that  you 
purchase  for  a  particular  article  play  at  hide-and- 
seek  till  the  paragraph  is  stale  and  you  do  not  care 
about  reading  the  article.  Your  favourite  books 
will  leave  their  accustomed  places  and  lurk  behind 
dusty  tomes  on  foreign  shelves.  Shirt  studs  are 
very  provoking,  and  sleeve  links  have  a  liking 
to  take  flying  leaps  into  the  air  and  jump  into 
your  bath,  or  bury  themselves  amid  the  bed 
clothes.  As  for  collar  studs  they  lead  you  a 
terrible  life,  and  love  to  roll  all  over  the  room  and 
finally  to  wallow  in  dust  under  the  most  inacces 
sible  corner  of  your  wardrobe. 

I  could  multiply  these  instances  to  infinity,  but 
I  think  I  have  said  quite  enough.  I  am  sure 
plenty  of  people  will  be  convinced  that  I  have 
without  doubt  proved  my  theory,  that  there  is  an 
unmistakeable  motive  power,  if  not  in  all,  at  any 
rate  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  inanimate  objects. 
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A  COLD,  raw,  miserable,  beast  of  a  day  !  I  am 
sorry  to  use  strong  language  in  print.  I  find 
you  may  say  anything  you  like,  but  the  mildest 
form  of  objurgation  looks  positively  wicked  in  type. 
If  you  hear  any  one  make  use  of  a  strong  expres 
sion,  you  may  fancy  that  you  have  misunderstood 
him,  or  that  he  intended  to  say  something  else,  or 
he  was  making  a  pious  ejaculation  in  a  language 
that  you  were  not  acquainted  with — say  double 
Sanskrit,  Japanese  slang,  debased  Chaldee,  or  pro 
vincial  Grim-Tartar — but  when  you  see  the  expres 
sion  coolly  and  boldly  printed  there  can  be  no  mis 
take  whatever  about  it.  I  am,  as  I  said  before, 
very  sorry  to  say  anything  that  in  any  way  ap 
proaches  the  indecorous  in  print,  but  I  am  severely 
provoked,  and  I  cannot  help  repeating  with  con 
siderable  emphasis  "  a  beast  of  a  day."  It  is  a  sort 
of  day  when  the  daylight  is  not  properly  turned  on, 
it  has  been  a  dull  nicker  all  day  long,  aud  looks  as 
if  it  were  going  to  be  cut  off  at  the  main  every 
minute.  Indeed  the  daylight  is  in  very  poor  form 
to-day,  and  the  gaslight  has  immeasurably  the  best 
of  it.  It  is  just  exactly  the  kind  of  day  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  winter  exhibitions  of  pictures 
always  select  for  their  Private  Views.  I  wanted  to 
have  been  up  early  this  morning  :  as  a  matter  of 
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course  I  was  not  called  till  late.  Two  letters  that 
I  expected  particularly  to  be  on  my  breakfast-table 
were  not  there,  and  six  of  a  very  disagreeable 
nature  were  staring  me  in  the  face.  On  emerging 
from  my  tub,  which  was  unusually  cold — indeed  it 
appeared  to  have  had  iced  iron  filings  mixed  with 
the  water — I  could  not  find  my  rough  towel ;  I 
wandered  about  my  room  till  I  became  blue :  this 
colour  culminated  in  my  nose,  which  organ  speedily 
became  a  fixed  mauve  colour.  Now  a  blue-nosed 
monkey  is  a  sufficiently  amusing  spectacle  to  gaze 
on  through  the  bars  of  its  cage  at  the  Zoo,  but  I 
can  scarcely  imagine  that  a  mauve-nosed  man  is  an 
agreeable  object  to  look  upon  perambulating  the 
streets  of  London.  Besides,  if  one's  nose  gets 
mauve-coloured  before  one  ventures  out,  there  is 
every  probability  after  being,  out  for  an  hour  or  two 
it  will  become  the  colour  of  a  peony.  My  fingers 
feel  brittle  and  I  am  afraid  they  will  snap  off  every 
minute.  The  fire  does  not  seem  to  give  out  any 
warmth,  there  seem  to  be  about  fifty  thousand  cold 
draughts  blowing  into  my  room,  not  only  under  the 
doors  and  windows,  but  up  from  the  floor,  down 
from  the  ceiling  and  through  the  walls.  Indeed,  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  living  in  a  gigantic  cullender,  and 
that  iced  water  was  being  squirted  at  me  by  vicious 
imps  through  every  one  of  its  holes.  The  only 
scrap  of  comfort  is  standing  with  one's  back  to  the 
fire.  By  this  process,  however,  you  keep  your  body 
in  two  different  temperatures,  which  is  scarcely 
beneficial  to  your  health.  Your  calves  are  being 
singed  and  your  shins  are  being  iced.  Your  coat 
tails  are  scorched  and  your  waistcoat  is  frozen : 
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your  back  hair  is  in  the  tropics  and  your  nose  is  at 
the  North  Pole  :  you  begin  to  feel  as  if  one  portion 
of  your  body  was  all  over  "  crackling  "  like  a  roast 
pig  and  as  if  the  other  were  iced  like  a  twelfth-cake. 
Whatever  the  weather  is  I  think  a  man  is  scarcely 
justified  in  either  roasting  himself  or  having  him 
self  frost-bitten,  and  certainly  he  is  not  called  upon 
to  have  the  two  operations  performed  on  his  un 
fortunate  body  at  the  same  time. 

No,  I  cannot  stand  this  kind  of  thing  any  longer. 
I  will  go  out.  It  is  a  trifle  worse  out  of  doors 
than  in  :  there  is  no  chance  of  roasting  any  portion 
of  your  body  while  there  is  every  prospect  of  get 
ting  iced  all  over.  People  go  stamping  along  try 
ing  to  look  jovial,  but  failing  dismally  in  the 
attempt :  they  twine  woollen  comforters  round  their 
necks  :  they  put  on  those  comfortable  knitted  hand 
bags,  which  are  so  warm,  but  which  make  your 
hands  look  about  nineteen-and-three-quarters,  glove 
measure,  and  as  if  each  finger  was  separately  poul 
ticed  with  a  jam  bolster.  There  now !  Just  like 
my  luck.  I  have  left  my  hand  bags  at  home.  I 
plunge  my  hands  deep  in  my  great-coat  pockets, 
and  stamp  along  and  try  to  pretend  I  like  it,  when 
I  look  and  feel  to  be  the  most  miserable  being  on 
earth.  Bah!  Yah!  W— hir— r— r— r  !  Gr— r— 
r — r ! !  It  is  a  beast  of  a  day.  My  hands  are 

getting   like  icicles "All  'ot,  all   'ot.     Ere's 

yer  roasted  chestnuts,  on'y  a  penny  a  score !"  shouts 
an  enthusiastic  vendor  of  these  best  of  street  edibles. 
The  very  thing  I  declare  !  I  protest  this  man  and 
his  red  little  furnace  is  the  most  cheering  thing  I 
have  seen  to-day.  I  boldly  invested  in  two  penny- 
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worth  and  had  them  deposited  in  my  great-coat 
pockets,  right  and  left.  Then  diving  my  hands 
deep  down  into  their  depths  I  derived  a  pleasant 
and  a  glowing  warmth  from  my  purchase.  I  re 
collect  a  friend  of  the  present  writer's  telling  him 
that  he  occasionally  bought  hot  potatoes  on  his  way 
home  from  a  party  on  a  winter  evening,  and  that 
he  derived  considerable  comfort  from  wearing  them 
in  the  pockets  of  his  great-coat.  I  am  inclined, 
however,  to  rate  chestnuts  very  much  higher  than 
potatoes  for  this  purpose,  especially  in  the  day 
time,  for  you  can  take  occasional  refreshing  nibbles 
at  your  chestnuts  in  a  furtive  sort  of  way,  an  opera 
tion  you  could  by  no  means  easily  accomplish  with 
a  gigantic  potato.  I  recollect  once  taking  a  young 
lady  to  see  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show  on  just  such  a 
miserable  and  chilly  day  as  it  is  to-day.  She  was 
very  much  horrified  at  my  purchasing  a  quantity  of 
roasted  chestnuts  in  the  street  as  we  went  along, 
but  before  the  day  was  finished  she  did  not  disdain 
to  share  my  frugal  meal,  she  complimented  me  on 

my  forethought,  which  I  fancied  looked  well  for 

But  no  matter,  the  subject  is  a  painful  one.  How 
delicious  is  the  warmth  gradually  creeping  up  my 
fingers,  how  it  appears  to  thaw  my  heart  and  melt 
the  icicles  that  seemed  to  have  formed  on  my  brain  ! 
It  was  just  about  this  time,  it  must  have  been  this 
day  four  years  as  near  as  I  recollect,  we  began  that 
everlasting  chestnut  eating  in  Italy. 

Do  not  I  recollect  it?  Yes,  I  believe  we  first 
began  at  Martigny,  and  kept  on  steadily  for  a  fort 
night.  My  first  clear  recollection,  looking  back  at 
this  distance  of  time,  was  on  the  Sunday  morning 
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when  we  stopped  at  an  abominable  little  inn 
at  the  village  of  Simplon.  Murray  says  of 
this  place,  "  Beware  of  attempts  to  detain  tra 
vellers  on  pretence  that  horses  are  wanting." 
I  own  that  I  should  not  like  to  stop  the  night 
at  this  place.  There  was  a  specious  old  hag  of 
a  landlady,  who  gave  us  raw  veal,  sour  soup,  bad 
trout,  and  indifferent  fruit  for  dinner  at  an  exorbi 
tant  price.  We  had  our  revenge,  however,  for  one 
of  our  party  stopped  the  gorgeous  pendule  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  another  filled  the  moderator 
lamp  with  vin  ordinaire.  We  had  to  wait  some 
time  for  our  carriage,  so  we  strolled  out  into  a  green 
slope  and  patted  a  sleepy  cow  there  tethered,  and 
chatted  with  a  polite  old  priest  who  happened  to 
come  past.  Suddenly  I  recollected  I  had  a  paper 
of  cold  roasted  chestnuts  in  my  pocket,  some  one 
else  produced  a  packet  of  salt,  and  we  sat  down  and 
made  a  very  pleasant  dessert  in  the  bright  sun 
shine  to  the  wretched  dinner  we  had  endured  in 
doors.  We  were  enabled  to  obtain  fresh  stores  of 
our  newly  found  staff  of  life  before  starting.  We 
jogged  along  very  pleasantly  munching  and  chatting 
till  we  reached  the  Gallery  of  Gondo.  Here  I 
thought  it  was  time  to  improve  Brown's  mind,  so  I 
began  to  read  to  him,  "  The  rocks  rise  on  both  sides 
as  straight  as  walls,  attaining  the  summit  of  wild 
sublimity.  The  little  strip  of  sky  above,  the  torrent 
roaring  in  the  dark  gulf  below,  the  white  foam  of 
the  waterfall,  the  graceful  arch  and  the  black  mouth 
of  the  cavern,  form  a  picture  which  has  been  spread 
over  the  world  by  the  pencils  of  all  our  finest  land 
scape-painters.  A  number  of  zigzags  now  conduct 
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to  a  bridge  which  was  carried  away  by  an  avalanche 

during  the   dreadful  storm  which   ruined   ." 

"  By  Jove  \"  says  Brown,  "  there  goes  the  salt." 
And  sure  enough  it  did.  Instead  of  listening  to 
me  and  having  his  mind  improved,  he  had  been 
gormandizing  on  the  sly,  and  a  sudden  jolt  of  the 
carriage  sent  all  the  salt  overboard,  and  we  saw  the 
white  paper  fluttering  wildly  down  into  the  Doveria. 
This  was  a  serious  matter.  We  might  get  a  further 
supply  of  chestnuts  at  Gondo  or  Isella,  but  could 
scarcely  expect  to  get  any  salt  before  we  reached 
Domo  d'Ossola.  Brown  was  severely  reproached 
for  his  want  of  care,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  he  should  be  deposed  from  the  honourable  office 
of  salt-bearer  to  the  company,  and  that  hencefor 
ward  every  one  should  have  a  screw  of  salt  for 
himself. 

On  our  arrival  at  Domo,  Brown  soon  made 
friends  with  the  head-waiter  of  the  Hotel  de  la 
Ville  and  procured  a  supply  of  salt.  He  said  be 
thought  it  would  "  be  so  nice  to  sit  in  the  sunshine 
and  eat  them  before  dinner."  I  presently  joined 
him — the  rascal — and  found  him  leaning  on  the 
balustrade,  leisurely  peeling  his  chestnuts,  throwing 
the  shucks  down  in  the  street,  and  ogling  a  young 
lady  with  damask-rose  cheeks  and  marvellous  dark 
eyes,  who  was  seated  at  the  window  of  the  Gaffe 
Sempione  opposite.  She  was  making  marvellous 
play  with  those  dark  eyes  of  hers  across  the  street, 
and  that  Brown  was  grinning  like  an  idiot.  He 
had  already  discovered  that  her  name  was  Rosina, 
and  began  to  say  something  about  "  what  a  sensa 
tion  it  would  make  supposing  he  took  an  Italian 
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•wife  home  now."  I  briefly  informed  him  that  if  I 
could  find  a  respectable  lunatic  asylum  anywhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  I  should  deposit  him  there  until 
I  could  communicate  with  his  relations.  I  verily 
believe  if  dinner  had  not  been  announced  and 
Brown  had  not  happened  to  have  been  ravenously 
hungry,  he  would  have  stopped  there  all  night. 
"What  a  prime  old  hostelry  that  Hotel  de  la  Ville 
was !  I  hope  it  has  not  been  spoiled  yet  by  any 
limited  company.  We  had  the  whole  of  the  first- 
floor,  a  large  dining-room,  and  five  other  rooms — 
we  only  occupied  two — and  were  only  charged  two 
francs  a  head.  If  you  want  to  get  in  a  good  store 
of  roasted  chestnuts,  Domo  d'Ossola  is  the  place  to 
go  to.  I  never  saw  such  heaps  as  those  to  be 
found  at  every  stall  in  the  market.  Indeed  the 
staple  food  of  the  place  seems  to  be  chestnuts  and 
sausages.  The  latter  you  may  see  depending  from 
the  dark  arcades  in  every  variety,  the  most 
popular  seemed  to  be  those  of  a  bright  chrome 
colour  and  about  the  length  of  an  ordinary  walking- 
stick.  We  purchased  a  tremendous  store  of  chest- 
uuts — we  could  not  bring  our  minds  to  invest  in 
sausages — or  rather  a  sausage,  for  I  am  certain  one 
would  have  lasted  us  a  year — and  got  underway  for 
Baveno  well  victualled  and  bountifully  laden  with 
salt. 

Very  pleasant  it  was  driving  along  in  the  blazing 
Italian  sunshine,  but  hot  weather  and  the  eating  of 
plentifully  salted  chestnuts  are  provocative  of  thirst, 
even  with  the  best-regulated  minds.  It  was  joyous 
then  when  our  driver  pulled  up  of  his  own  accord — 
I  like  drivers  who  pull  up  of  their  own  accord — at 
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that  sleepy,  vine-trellised  little  hostelry  the  Albergo 
della  Corona  at  Vogogna.  We  went  into  a  cool 
and  shady  room,  and  bade  a  dark-eyed  damsel  bring 
forth  a  bottle  of  Vino  d'Asti,  spumante  nero,  and  we 
quenched  our  thirst  with  creaming  tumblers  of  that 
agreeable  wine.  We  were  just  about  to  start  again 
when  it  was  proposed  by  somebody  and  seconded 
by  everybody  that  we  should  take  sundry  bottles 
of  the  wine  to  drink  on  the  way.  This  proposition 
was  acted  upon.  Of  course  Brown  was  very  thirsty 
long  before  we  were  out  of  sight  of  Vogogna  :  then 
it  was  found  that  no  one  had  a  corkscrew.  Brown 
attempted  to  decapitate  the  bottle  with  the  handle 
of  a  clasp-knife,  but  not  reckoning  upon  the  heat 
of  the  weather  causing  unusual  effervescence  in  the 
wine,  only  succeeded  in  distributing  the  wine 
generally  all  over  the  carriage.  A  drab  carriage 
lining  covered  in  an  erratic  manner  with  pink  spots 
and  splodges  may  possibly  be  decorative,  but  it  is 
an  eyesore  to  thirsty  souls,  who  destined  the 

liquor  for  their  own  dry  throats 

"  Here's  yer  roasted  chestnuts  !  On'y  a  penny  a 
score.  All  'ot,  all  }ot."  Are  they  though  ?  Mine 
have  become  cold  and  clammy.  I  have  no  salt  to 
eat  them  with.  Fades  the  dream  of  Italian  sun 
shine,  of  dark-eyed  girls,  of  vines,  of  Vino  d'Asti, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  pleasant  associations  of  this 
day  four  years  ago.  It  is  cold,  raw,  miserable : 
the  wind  is  getting  more  searching  and  withering 
every  moment,  it  is  indeed  a  beast  of  a  day,  and  all 
I  have  left  to  comfort  me  is  the  remainder  of  two 
pennyworth  of  cold  roasted  chestnuts  ! 

z2 
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I  AM  not  going  into  the  question  as  to  the  hurt- 
fulness  of  reading  when  travelling  by  railway, 
though  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  constant  perusal 
of  small  print  in  an  ill-lighted  oscillating  carriage 
is  quite  as  bad  for  the  brain  as  it  is  for  the  eye. 
Acting  upon  this  belief  I  may  say  that  I  read  as 
little  in  railway  carriages  as  may  be.  That  is  to 
say,  I  peruse  very  little  literature.  It  is  true  I 
always  fancy  that  I  require  a  great  deal  of  intel 
lectual  support  and  amusement  when  I  travel  by 
rail,  and  generally  lay  in  a  large  stock  of  news 
papers  and  light  literature  to  while  away  the  time. 
But  I  just  glance  over  my  sheaf  of  newspapers,  I 
may  possibly  cut  the  leaves  of  a  cheap  edition  of 
some  popular  novel,  but  I  very  rarely  read  them 
for  any  length  of  time.  It  becomes  wearisome  to 
see  the  small  print  dancing  before  your  eyes,  and 
to  be  obliged  to  hold  on  tight  by  your  elbows  when 
you  want  to  master  some  knotty  point  in  con 
nexion  with  the  popular  controversy  of  the  day. 
Another  thing  makes  reading  when  you  travel  by 
rail  very  unsatisfactory.  Supposing  you  eschew 
journalistic  literature  altogether,  and  take  to  a 
sensation  novel.  It  is  very  tiresome,  when  you 
come  to  the  most  thrilling  part  of  the  story,  to 
whisk  into  a  tunnel,  to  whirl  into  darkness,  with  a 
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draught  blowing  fit  to  cut  your  nose  off,  and  red 
hot  cinders  flying  into  your  eyes.  If,  after  all, 
you  choose  to  select  a  poet  to  beguile  the  weary 
hours  of  railway  travelling  you  will  find  it  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  The  railway  will  always  go  to 
a  tune.  It  is  generally  some  utterly  idiotic  air; 
some  old  English  jig  or  the  latest  absurdity  from 
the  music-halls.  Railway  taste  in  music,  I  find, 
is  by  no  means  classical :  they  know  little  or 
nothing  of  high  art.  Fancy  being  compelled  to 
adapt  Tennyson  to  the  tune  of  "  Captain  Jinks,"  or 
sing  Swinburne's  melodious  verse  to  the  air  of 
"  P'raps  she's  on  the  railway/'  The  thing  cannot 
be  done.  It  is  utterly  absurd.  Many  years  of 
travelling  by  rail,  thousands  of  miles  that  I  have 
whirled  over  the  iron  way  at  home  and  abroad, 
have  shown  me  the  inutility  of  attempting  "  railway 
reading,"  as  it  is  usually  understood. 

Why,  then,  write  an  article  on  the  subject  ?  I 
fancy  I  hear  my  readers  exclaim,  Why  ?  Because 
I  want  to  show  you  that  there  are  other  railway 
readings  that  will  be  found  quite  as  amusing  and 
instructive  as  the  perusal  with  tired  eyes,  and  the 
holding  with  aching  arms  and  a  half-dislocated 
backbone  a  newspaper,  a  novel,  or  a  poem.  If  you 
keep  your  eyes  well  open,  if  you  have  a  tolerable 
imagination,  if  you  are  versed  in  the  art  of  putting 
two  and  two  together,  you  can  amuse  yourself 
without  any  outlay  of  capital  and  the  smallest 
amount  of  weariness.  When  I  amuse  myself  with 
any  kind  of  "  railway  reading " — which  I  inva 
riably  do  whenever  I  travel  by  rail — I  always 
think  of  the  immortal  Silas  Wegg  and  his  views 
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with  regard  to  the  corner  house  hard  by  Cavendish 
Square.  It  may  be  remembered  he  "  always  spoke 
of  it  as  '  our  house/  and  though  his  knowledge  of 
its  affairs  was  madly  speculative  and  all  wrong, 
claimed  to  be  in  its  confidence.  On  similar 
grounds  he  never  beheld  an  inmate  at  any  one  of 
the  windows  but  he  touched  his  hat.  Yet  he 
knew  so  little  about  the  inhabitants  that  he  gave 
them  names  of  his  own  invention,  as  '  Miss  Eliza 
beth/  '  Master  George/  '  Aunt  Jane/  '  Uncle 
Parker  ' — having  no  authority  for  such  designations, 
but  particularly  the  last — to  which,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  he  stuck  with  great  obstinacy."  Now, 
how  often  have  I,  in  pursuing  my  railway  readings, 
done  exactly  the  same  thing.  Have  not  I  often 
saddled  my  unknown  fellow-passengers  with  the 
hypothetical  Aunt  Jane,  and  refused  to  allow 
respectable  first,  second,  or  third-class  passengers, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  travel  "  Uncle  Parkerless." 
I  believe  it  is  the  terrible  taciturnity  that  always 
afflicts  Englishmen  that  causes  them  to  take  refuge 
behind  newspapers,  or  hide  their  faces  behind  books 
when  they  travel  by  railway.  If  you  narrowly 
watch  the  occupants  of  a  first-class  carriage,  you 
will  find  it  is  very  rare  that  they  indulge  in  any 
thing  more  than  monosyllabic  talk,  and  that  only 
at  first  starting.  After  that  they  glare  at  every 
body  all  round  the  carriage  till  they  find  some  one 
outglares  them ;  then  they  retreat  behind  a  book 
or  a  paper,  they  shut  their  eyes  and  pretend  to  be 
asleep,  or  they  really  drop  off,  lulled  to  slumber  by 
the  "  rhythm  of  the  railway  and  the  tripping  of  the 
train."  Instead  of  glaring,  or  slumbering,  or 
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weakening  my  eyesight  with  the  dazzle  of  small 
print,  I  invariably  on  such  occasions  pursue  my  own. 
especial  form  of  "  railway  reading  "  to  myself  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction. 

I  love  to  let  my  fancy  go  on  some  wild-goose 
chase ;  it  is  a  delight  to  let  my  imagination  run 
mad,  and  to  reside  for  a  brief  period  in  the  world 
of  make-believe.  What  a  dull  world  this  would  be 
if  we  had  not  an  implicit  belief  in  the  unreal,  and 
did  not  constantly  look  forward  to  that  we  shall 
never  attain.  I  like  to  pretend  that  other  people 
are  something  to  which  they  have  no  pretension.  In 
short,  I  revel  in  the  extremely  improbable  and  the 
absolutely  impossible.  I  am  so  carried  away  by 
fancies  sometimes  that  I  occasionally  wake  up  and 
find  myself  staring  in  the  rudest  possible  manner — 
without  for  one  moment  intending  it — in  the  face  of 
some  highly  respectable  gentleman  who  is  sitting 
opposite  to  me.  He  little  knows  what  interest  I 
have  been  taking  in  him,  how  I  have  been  picturing 
the  history  of  his  life  during  the  whole  journey 
from  Euston  Square  to  Rugby,  how  I  have  fixed 
exactly  his  present  status  in  society,  how  I  know 
about  his  early  difficulties  and  struggles,  how  I 
have  determined  to  a  ten  pound  note  what  his 
present  income  is.  Then  I  picture  to  myself 
where  he  is  going,  what  station  he  will  get  out 
at.  I  tell  myself  how  a  particular  kind  of  carriage 
will  meet  him,  and  know  to  the  shadow  of  a 
hatband  what  species  of  ancient  groom  will  be  in 
attendance  to  meet  him.  Then  I  have  visions  of 
rosy  daughters  in  the  carriage  awaiting  his  arrival. 
There  is  one  in  particular  laughing  and  bedimpled. 
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"O,  so  white!  O,  so  soft!  O,  so  sweet  is  she!" 
that  I  find  I  am  quite  smiling  at  the  thought  of  the 
pretty  picture.  I  daresay  my  fellow-passengers 
are  thinking  to  themselves  what  an  idiot  that  man 
is  to  be  sure.  No  matter,  I  rather  like  being 
an  idiot.  I  am  very  happy,  whereas  those  indi 
viduals  who  have  been  "  improving  their  minds " 
with  books  and  newspapers  ever  since  7'30  A.M. 
look  fearfully  bored.  However,  I  still  go  on  with 
my  reading !  I  see  the  ride  from  the  station  on 
the  bleak  chilly  afternoon,  with  the  rosy  daughters 
nestling  round.  I  note  the  presents  he  has  brought 
for  all  of  them,  which  they  will  insist  upon  seeing 
before  they  get  home.  I  know  that  he  has  some- 
thiug  very  pretty  indeed  for  Miss  Dimples,  for  I 
can  see  she  is  the  pet  of  the  house.  I  look  with 
increasing  interest  at  the  old  gentleman.  I  begin 
to  noddle  my  head  at  him  in  token  of  approval  of 
his  treatment  of  his  rosy  daughters.  He  evidently 
does  not  know  what  to  make  of  me,  and  begins  to 
glare  and  look  very  irate.  I  cannot  apologize  and 
say  I  was  reading  the  history  of  his  life ;  but  he 
looks  very  savage,  and  I  am  afraid  is  inclined  to 
punch  my  head.  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  pretend 
to  go  off  to  sleep.  The  old  gentleman  probably 
thinks  I  am  a  harmless  maniac,  and  lets  me  go 
free.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  railway  reading  is 
not  without  its  perils  as  well  as  its  pleasures. 

In  the  smoking  carriage  you  may  take  a  very 
improving  course  of  railway  readings.  When  smok 
ing  carriages  were  established  by  passengers  and  not 
permitted  by  the  company,  when  there  was  a  chance 
of  a  free  fight  every  morning  with  some  detestable 
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old  gentleman  who  insisted  upon  your  putting  out 
pipes  and  extinguishing  cigars,  there  was  a  series  of 
studies  of  a  most  rollicking  character  to  be  had 
every  morning.  I  have  heard  of  wild  young  spirits 
who  on  one  occasion  caught  an  anti-tobacconalian 
publisher,  put  every  window  up,  and  smoked  him 
thoroughly  all  the  way  from  Waterloo  to  Twicken 
ham.  Of  course,  there  are  none  of  those  playful 
pleasantries  in  the  present  day,  when  everything  is 
so  proper  and  so  well  ordered.  The  smoking  car 
riage  has  altogether  lost  its  wild  joviality  and  its 
Bohemian  recklessness,  but  still  you  may  find 
therein  a  good  deal  of  useful  reading.  You  can 
read  the  characters  of  men  as  they  sit  and  puff; 
you  can  read  their  disposition  as  they  commence 
smoking.  There  is  the  forgetful  man,  who  never 
can  find  his  pipe  or  cigar-case ;  he  feels  in  every 
one  of  his  pockets  twice  before  he  can  discover  it. 
When  he  finds  the  cigar-case  it  is  probably  empty, 
when  he  discovers  his  pipe  it  is  possibly  stopped 
up,  or,  if  not  stopped  up,  most  likely  he  has  no 
tobacco.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  cigar, 
or  tobacco  and  a  clear  pipe,  you  will  find  he  has 
not  any  lights.  Then  he  will  commence  another 
tour  through  his  pockets  again,  he  will  plunge  in 
his  trousers'  pockets,  he  will  dive  deeply  into  his 
coat-tails,  till  you  imagine  they  must  be  "  two- 
storied  pockets,"  like  those  so  graphically  described 
by  Howard  Paul  in  his  Major  Greenback :  he  makes 
tours  in  waistcoat-pockets,  in  Ulster  pockets,  in 
breast-pockets,  and  makes  a  progress  through  the 
mazes  of  intricate  linings.  At  last  he  manages  to 
dig  up  out  of  the  depths  of  his  waiscoat-pocket  a 
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little  stumpy  vesuvian — with  scarcely  any  stick,  but 
with  a  very  angry  and  bulbous-looking  head.  He 
strikes  this  on  his  boot,  on  the  carriage  cushion,  on 
the  ceiling,  on  the  floor,  on  the  window  frame — in 
all  about  fifteen  times  unsuccessfully.  The  sixteenth 
time  it  goes  off  with  the  report  of  a  cracked  pistol, 
the  flame  of  a  melancholy  mad  rocket,  and  the 
fumes  of  a  Brummagem  Pandemonium.  Then  he 
drops  it,  he  burns  his  fingers,  he  makes  holes  in  his 
trousers,  and  he  plays  havoc  with  the  company's 
cushions.  Of  course  he  has  not  yet  got  a  light, 
though  he  has  half-suffocated  all  his  fellow-pas 
sengers  and  disturbed  every  one's  peace  of  mind. 
In  his  distress  he  applies  to  a  quiet-looking  gentle 
man  who  has  been  languidly  smoking  a  very  big 
cigar  ever  since  he  entered  the  carriage.  In  this 
gentleman  you  are  enabled  to  read  a  character  of 
exactly  the  opposite  order.  He  is  cool,  collected, 
easy,  and  methodical.  He  bows  his  head  calmly. 
He  knows  exactly  where  to  find  his  allumettes;  he 
produces  a  dainty  little  silver  box  containing  wax 
vestas,  he  quietly  strikes  one  and  hands  it  with 
infinite  grace  to  our  fussy  unfortunate  friend.  I 
believe  this  cool  and  collected  gentleman  would 
never  be  out  of  temper,  and  rarely  too  late  for  a 
train.  I  can  fancy  his  house  contains  everything 
you  could  possibly  desire  immediately  at  hand. 
There  would  be  no  disorder ;  dinner  would  never 
be  kept  waiting  an  instant  for  any  one — an  admir 
able  regulation  by  the  way — and  breakfast  would 
begin  punctually  at  nine — punctuality  in  the  matter 
of  breakfast  1  abhor  !  Yes,  you  can  see  how  different 
he  is  in  every  respect  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  he 
has  just  given  a  light.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
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I  would  rather  stay  a  week  with  the  hero  of  the 
vesuvian.  I  fancy  we  should  get  along  comfortably 
together.  I  have  a  sympathy  with  carelessness, 
misfortune,  impecuniosity,  and  "  hand-to-mouthed- 
ness/'  which  accords  well  with  my  careless,  unfortu 
nate,  impecunious,  hand-to-mouth  disposition.  The 
above-mentioned  are  a  few,  only  a  very  few,  of  the 
characters  you  may  read  amidst  the  wreaths  of 
smoke  as  you  whirl  along. 

There  is  another  phase  of  railway  reading  that 
has  its  attractions.  It  is  when  two  trains  are  run 
ning  side  by  side,  and  each  train  load  of  passengers 
is  glaring  at  the  other.  At  first  you  look  very 
foolish  and  feel  inclined  to  turn  your  head  away, 
next  you  stare  as  hard  as  you  can,  and  then  matters 
begin  to  flag.  You  fancy  you  ought  to  make  some 
observation,  to  call  out  "  Train  ahoy  \"  or  "  What 
cheer,  train-mates  1"  I  have  known  people  of  ill- 
regulated  minds  conduct  themselves  in  the  most  ex 
traordinary  fashion  under  these  circumstances.  I 
have  heard  of  youths  of  a  larky  turn  of  mind  shaking 
their  fists  and  assuming  a  threatening  aspect  to 
respectable  old  gentlemen  who  were  riding  in  the 
train  alongside.  I  have  also  heard  of  terrible 
instances  of  amorous  young  bachelors  kissing  their 
hands  to  pretty  girls  in  the  propinque  carriage. 
It  seems  very  absurd  each  carriage  staring  into 
each  as  if  it  were  some  kind  of  exhibition.  You 
feel  inclined  to  roar  with  laughter.  It  is  particularly 
funny  when  your  train  goes  on  ahead,  and  you  bid 
good-bye  in  your  mind  to  the  people  you  have  been 
staring  at,  and  then  suddenly  your  train  slackens 
speed,  and  once  more  the  same  people  are  whirled 
by  you  again.  You  feel  inclined  to  put  down  the 
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window.  "  Here  we  are  again  !"  "  What,  not 
gone  yet  \"  "  How  is  Mrs.  Smith,  sir  ?"  or  some 
other  observation  equally  original  and  entertaining. 
When  this  operation  becomes  repeated  by  the 
slackening  or  accelerating  of  speed  in  either  train 
half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  a  fifteen  minutes' 
journey,  it  is  something  almost  maddening.  You 
feel  inclined  to  pitch  a  P.P.C.  into  the  neighbouring 
carriage,  and  then  pull  down  the  blinds  and  try 
to  go  to  sleep. 

Of  the  pleasantest  form  of  "  railway  reading  "  I 
have  yet  to  speak.  And  that  you  are  scarcely  able 
to  enjoy  to  the  full  if  you  travel  by  express.  I 
allude  to  the  quaint  groups  you  see,  the  interesting 
little  adventures  you  may  witness,  and  the  world 
of  sentiment  and  romance  you  may  find  floating 
about  at  some  of  the  little  wayside  stations.  I 
once  saw  at  a  little  station  somewhere  between 
Enniskillen  and  Dublin,  a  small  family  take 
their  departure  in  the  same  train  I  travelled 
by,  on  their  way  to  Liverpool  to  join  an  emigrant 
ship.  A  deputation  of  women  and  men  ran  after 
the  train  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  platform,  and 
then  sobbed  and  howled  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  The  wild  plaintiveness  of  that  howl  is 
ringing  in  my  ears  even  now.  Everybody  rushed 
to  their  window  as  the  train  sped  through  the 
village,  and  gave  tongue  in  the  same  hopeless  wail. 
What  charming  little  pictures  you  may  see  at  some 
of  the  little  Kentish  stations  !  What  quaint  groups 
you  may  sometimes  see  at  Sandwich,  at  Deal,  at 
Broadstairs,  at  Birchington,  at  Minster,  and  many 
other  of  those  pleasant  little  spots !  What  hopes 
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and  fears,  what  meetings  and  partings,  what  sorrow 
and  joy  are  knocking  about  on  some  of  those  tiny 
platforms !  What  pretty  pictures  you  may  occa 
sionally  see  of  Miss  Town  Mouse  coming  to  see 
her  country  sister.  See  Miss  Town  Mouse,  pale 
and  fashionable,  with  her  maid  and  her  heap  of 
luggage.  And  note  just  outside  the  station  Miss 
Country  Mouse,  fresh,  bright,  and  blooming  in  her 
crisp,  cool  muslin,  waiting  with  her  pair  of  ponies. 
Ah,  me !  I  have  seen  rare  specimens  of  ripe 
country  beauty  as  I  have  halted  at  some  of  these 
curious  little  wayside  country  stations.  I  have 
seen  faces  that  have  haunted  me  for  weeks,  eyes 
that  have  looked  at  me  long  after  I  had  forgotten 
where  1  had  seen  them,  and  fair  forms  that  made 
me  wonder  whether  they  were  fancies  or  realities, 
dreams  or  facts.  All  these  have  formed  some  of  the 
pleasantest  part  of  my  railway  reading. 

I  have  not  exhausted  my  subject  by  any  means, 
for  it  is  inexhaustible.  However,  I  hope  1  have 
said  enough  to  show  my  readers  what  a  fascinating 
study  this  may  be  made  if  properly  carried  out.  I 
read  the  other  day  of  a  gentleman  having  his  head 
severely  punched  for  staring  fixedly  at  a  lady 
through  his  eyeglass.  I  believe  the  matter  came 
before  the  police-court.  I  forget  how  it  was  set 
tled.  The  occurrence  took  place,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  at  a  railway  station.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  the  gentleman  meant  to  do  anything  rude. 
Probably  he  was  only  pursuing  too  enthusiastically 
the  new  form  of  study  of  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  treat  in  the  present  paper. 
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I  STOOD  on  the  bridge  at  midnight  as  the 
clocks  were  striking  the  hour  and  the  moon 
rose  o'er  the  city  behind  the  dark  church  tower/'  to 
quote  Mr.  Longfellow.  It  is  all  very  fine  to  quote 
Mr.  Longfellow  when  the  quotation  bears  in  any 
way  upon  the  subject  in  hand :  in  the  present  case 
it  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  "I  stood  on  the 
bridge  at  midnight "  may  be  very  poetical  and  pro 
ductive  of  sentimental  speculation  neatly  done  up 
into  lyrical  form,  but  to  stand  on  any  bridge  in 
or  about  London  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours, 
any  of  them,  mind  you,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr. 
William  Swidger,  in  The  Haunted  Man,  "  London 
Bridge,  Blackfriars,  Chelsea,  Putney,  Waterloo,  or 
Hammersmith  Suspension,"  at  the  witching  hour 
of  night,  would  be  a  prosaic,  not  to  say  an  unpro 
fitable  speculation.  If  you  stood  on  London 
Bridge  you  might  be  mistaken  for  a  garroter,  or, 
what  is  worse,  you  might  be  garroted  ;  if  you  gazed 
upon  the  trelliswork  tangle  of  iron  from  the  parapet 
at  Blackfriars  you  might  be  thought  to  be  a  melancholy 
mad  shareholder  in  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  with  predatory  designs  on  the  rolling-stock 
and  other  portable  property;  if  you  lounged  on 
Chelsea — better  known  now  perhaps  as  Battersea — 
you  might  be  mistaken  for  the  ghost  of  a  "  gent " 
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(Dear  me,  how  that  genus  christened  by  Albert 
Smith  seems  to  have  faded  out !)  lamenting  the  time 
when  Cremorne  used  to  be  open  to  any  time  you 
please  in  the  morning ;  should  you  wander  on 
Putney  Bridge  the  very  circumstance  would  convict 
you  of  burglarious  intentions,  and  would  justify 
your  being  locked  up  in  the  toll-house  till  the  next 
morning;  were  you  disposed  to  gaze  down  into 
the  dark  waters  from  Waterloo,  you  would  most 
assuredly  be  taken  for  "one  more  unfortunate, 
weary  of  breath/'  and  some  one  would  kindly  remind 
you  that  the  "  drags  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society 
were  kept  in  constant  readiness  •"  and  were  you  to 
be  seen  clutching  th6  chains  of  Hammersmith 
Suspension  you  would  be  at  once  apprehended  as 
an  escaped  madman  from  the  contiguous  lunatic 
asylum  at  Chiswick.  Considering  all  these  things 
I  did  not  stand  on  the  bridge  at  midnight,  but 
boldly  took  my  stand  there  at  midday  when  the 
sun  was  bright  and  was  glinting  merrily  on  the 
distant  church  spires,  and  bringing  out  their  tracery 
and  architectural  beauties  or  defects,  in  the  highest 
relief,  and  gilding  merrily  the  forest  of  masts  far 
and  away  down  the  Pool.  Of  all  places  in  the 
world,  a  bridge  is  the  place  for  delicious  dreamy 
mooning.  Get  a  "  front  place  "  on  a  bridge — on 
the  down- stream  side,  mind ;  if  you  are  on  the  up 
stream  side  you  have  a  sensation  of  something 
beating  against  you  and  trying  to  tear  you  away — 
and  plant  your  elbows  firmly  on  the  parapet,  and 
you  can  moon  to  your  heart's  content.  You  can 
leave  the  world  entirely  behind  you,  and  have 
nothing  to  consider  but  the  panorama  in  front,  in 
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which  every  effect  and  change  of  light  and  colour 
seems  to  be  designed  for  your  especial  delectation. 
We  have  all  heard  the  anecdote  of  the  captain  of  a 
dragoon  regiment  being  quartered  in  the  dullest  of 
country  towns,  who  found  his  only  relief  from 
monotony,  and  sole  excitement  of  the  place,  was, 
when  he  had  finished  breakfast,  to  stridje  down  to 
the  brick  bridge  which  spanned  the  scanty  river, 
light  a  big  cigar,  put  his  arms  on  the  parapet,  and 
solemnly  expectorate  into  the  running  stream  every 
day  from  two  to  four.  This  anecdote  gives  the 
essence  of  the  quiet,  sober  enjoyment  to  be  obtained 
from  loafing  on  a  bridge,  and  though  perhaps  this 
dragoon  officer's  enjoyment  was  not  of  the  most 
elevated,  or  even  poetical  kind,  it  gives  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  whole  matter. 

I  have  mooned  and  dreamed  on  a  good  many 
bridges  in  my  time,  I  think,  as  I  gaze  down  into 
the  somewhat  brown  and  turgid  waters  of  the 
Thames  flowing  beneath  me.  Cannot  I  call  to 
mind  the  jolly  autumn  afternoons  spent  on  the 
quaint,  timber-roofed  Kapelbriicke  at  Lucerne,  and 
gazing  down  into  the  emerald-green  waters  of  the 
Reuss  as  they  lashed  savagely,  yet  laughingly, 
against  its  stalwart  weed-covered  piles  ?  Do  not  I 
remember  the  dreamy  cigarette  smoked  in  this 
pleasant  shade  after  the  capital  dinners  at  the 
Schwann — an  inn  which  Murray  stigmatized  as 
"  indifferent  and  dear  -"  I  found  it  neither  one 
nor  the  other,  and  the  view  up  the  lake  from  its 
windows  is  superb — and  gazing  on  the  plump  little 
blanchisseuses  battering  their  snowy  linen  in  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat  hard  by?  Do  I  not  remember 
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walking  slowly  up  and  down  and  passing  remarks 
upon  the  people,  and  criticising  severely  the  tri 
angular  paintings  in  the  roof,  and  making  fun  of 
the  artists  who  had  laboriously  limned  the  lives  of 
St.  Maurice  and  St.  Leger,  with  a  jolly  lot  of 
companions,  artistic,  literary  and  lazy — very  much 
the  latter — in  those  glad  times  years  agone  ? 
Another  covered  bridge  occurs  to  me,  also  in 
Switzerland — namely,  that  quaint  old  tangle  of 
timbers  crossing  the  Dranse  at  Martigny.  It  was 
here  I  spent  one  of  the  wettest  mornings  I  ever 
recollect  in  Switzerland,  and  it  was  here  three  of  us 
amused  ourselves  by  giving  an  acrobatic  entertain 
ment  to  some  ^oz/re-suffering  natives  and  wound  up 
the  performance  by  standing  three  high.  The 
present  writer,  who  was  the  top  of  the  column,  will 
never  forget  his  sensation  when  he  felt  the  knees 
of  the  lowermost  athlete  begin  to  bend  and  shake 
ominously,  and  how  he  was  obliged  to  cling  for 
dear  life  to  some  most  uncomfortably  rusty  rivets 
and  splintered  timbers  in  the  roof  of  the  bridge, 
and  how  the  undermost  man's  knees  at  last 
yielded  to  the  superincumbent  weight,  and  the 
whole  fabric  came  to  the  ground  with  a  terrific 
crash  amidst  the  roars  of  laughter  of  the  audience. 
I  have  "  stood  in  Venice  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs," 
and  did  not  think  very  much  of  it — it  is  more 
like  a  bad  dark  edition  of  the  inside  of  our  own 
Temple  Bar  with  the  flavour  of  a  mouldy  coal 
cellar  about  it,  than  anything  else.  It  is  certainly 
no  place  to  moon  and  meditate  upon.  I  was  much 
less  impressed  with  the  world-renowned  Ponte  dei 
Sospiri  than  I  was  with  the  pleasant  Ponte  della 
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Paglia  immediately  in  front  of  it,  with  its  easy 
flight  of  steps,  its  bright  view  up  to  the  Dogana 
and  Santa  Maria  della  Salute,  and  its  gorgeously 
picturesque  foreground  of  bragozzi,  with  their 
many  coloured  sails,  and  the  black  funereal 
gondolas  with  their  polished  steel  prows  flashing 
in  the  sunshine.  This  bridge  formed  even  a  better 
amusement  than  making  purchases  at  the  shops 
on  the  Ponte  del  Rialto,  which  shops  appeared  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  in  a  very  dilapidated  con 
dition.  Yet  another  Italian  bridge  forces  itself 
upon  my  memory,  and  that  is  the  Ponte  Vecchio 
at  Florence.  How  many  hours  have  I  mooned 
away  on  this  delightful  old  bridge  of  goldsmiths — 
so  old,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  abode  of 
Maso  Finiguerra  and  others  of  that  brave  band 
of  artists  who  boldly  wrote  themselves  aurifex,  in 
addition  to  their  well-earned  titles  of  pictor  and 
sculptor — bargaining  for  filigree-work  and  Flo 
rentine  mosaics.  It  was  pleasant  enough  in  those 
days  to  buy  such  nick-nacks,  and  to  think  the 
eyes  of  som  eone  at  home  would  sparkle  brighter 
when  she  saw  the  daintily  wrought  bauble,  and  feel 
that  I  had  not  forgotten  her  when  I  was  abroad. 
This  motive  gave  a  zest  to  the  employment,  and 
caused  me  to  spend  hours  in  making  selections 
on  the  old  bridge.  I  have  given  up  buying  trinkets 
now,  and  were  I  to  revisit  Florence  I  should  pro 
bably  pass  hastily  across  Taddeo  Gaddi's  grand 
old  structure  without  pausing — unless  some  par 
ticular  cadence  in  the  rush  of  the  waters  of  the 
Arno  should  bring  back  old  memories,  or  a  familiar 
name  over  a  quaint  little  shop-front  should  strike  a 
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chord  that  has  long  ceased  to  vibrate  in  my  mind. 
Other  bridges  I  could  gossip  about  at  length.  I 
could  tell  of  frail  rustic  bridges  across  the  brawling 
Wutach,  but  that  would  unquestionably  involve  a 
long  digression  upon  the  catching  of  trout  and 
grayling  in  the  Black  Forest.  I  could  sing  of  rustic 
bridges  consisting  of  single  planks  over  which  I  have 
helped  maidens  across,  but  that  would  of  course 
involve  a  parenthesis  of  bright  eyes,  silken  tresses, 
dainty  ankles — of  which,  like  Mr.  Tennyson's 
"  Brook,"  I  could  "  go  on  for  ever  " — or  I  could 
discourse  of  the  plank-bridge  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length  leading  to  the  hot  spring  of 
PfefFers  in  the  gorge  of  the  Tamina — only  it  would 
lead  to  my  giving  a  lengthy  description  of  the  Hof 
Ragatz  and  all  the  valetudinarians  dwelling  within 
its  walls.  Besides,  this  bridge  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  bridge  in  my  sense  of  mooning  and  meditation, 
unless  people  have  ultra-Tapleyan  tendencies,  and 
can  moon  and  meditate  in  a  warm  shower-bath 
and  partial  darkness.  One  bridge  more,  however, 
I  must  mention  :  it  is  that  of  Henley.  That  pic 
turesque,  balustraded,  five-arched  structure,  with  its 
clever  sculpture  by  pretty,  enthusiastic,  curly-pated, 
little  Mrs.  Anne  Seymour  Darner.  What  sunny 
afternoons  I  have  spent  on  this  bridge,  when  the 
roadway  was  blocked  with  carriages  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes  and  the  footpath  was  almost  impassable  by 
reason  of  the  congregation  of  stalwart,  brown-faced 
rowing  men  and  their  friends.  Jolly  times  those 
occasions  of  the  regatta;  straw-hatted,  flannel- 
trousered,  and  careless.  How  bright  the  diaphanous 
muslins  and  the  gay- coloured  parasols  looked  in  the 
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sunshine,  and  how  pleasant  it  was  to  make  morning 
calls  upon  some  of  the  fair  spectators,  and  take  a 
glass  of  iced  moselle  at  one  carriage  and  go  in  for 
a  substantial  lunch  at  the  other !  How  gay  was 
the  view  right  down  to  the  Temple,  where  one 
could  see  the  flags  at  the  starting-post ;  how  alive 
the  water  was  with  boats  of  every  size  and  descrip 
tion,  how  merrily  the  music  crashed  from  the  Red 
Lion  gardens,  and  what  a  parterre  of  gay  toilets 
was  there  assembled !  How  the  sky  was  blue  and 
cloudless,  and  how  the  grand  old  Thames  swirled 
along  swifter  and  swifter — gathering  speed  in  its 
pace,  and  running  on,  on,  on,  till  it  ran  beneath 
this  very  structure  on  which  I  am  now  standing — 
London  Bridge,  and  through  which  it  is  rolling  at 
this  moment  even  more  rapidly  to  the  sea.  There 
now !  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  invest  my 
readers  with  a  true  spirit  of  pontiniety — to  coin  a 
new  word  indicative  of  the  influence  of  bridges — 
and  induce  them  to  lounge  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  granite  parapet  in  my  company. 

Turn  your  back  on  the  hideous  exaggerated  shed 
which  looks  fit  for  Giant  Cormorant's  bathing- 
machine,  and  together  with  the  Charing  Cross  ter 
minus  is  one  of  the  greatest  disfigurements  of  our 
river  bank,  and  look  down  stream.  Before  you 
do  this  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
useless  pedestal,  apparently  waiting  for  the  statue 
of  a  sainted  fishmonger,  below  Fishmongers'  Hall. 
It  looks  as  barren  and  unproductive  as  possible, 
and  you  would  never  dream  of  anything  growing 
there,  would  you  ?  Well,  I  recollect  a  little  cherry- 
tree  growing  on  this  apparently  adamantine  and 
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unlikely  field.  A  cherry-stone  had  at  some  remote 
period  been  probably  filliped  from  the  fingers  of  a 
peripatetic  cherry- chewer,  and  had  lodged  in  its 
interstices.  For  years  did  I  notice  this  tree  grow 
and  flourish  :  it  was  the  only  green  thing  about, 
and  its  one  or  two  green  leaves  were  like  an  oasis 
in  the  desert  as  you  passed  across  the  bridge  on  a 
sweltering,  dusty,  summer  day.  It  must  have 
attained  the  height  of  about  two  feet,  when  one 
day  I  was  passing  over  the  bridge  I  saw  some 
repairs  going  on,  and  I  missed  my  cherry-tree.  I 
found  on  inquiry  that  it  had  been  ruthlessly 
grubbed  up  by  order  of  some  Vandal  of  a  church 
warden,  or  an  alderman,  or  a  commissioner  of  this, 
or  an  inspector  of  the  other.  I  felt  very  much 
enraged,  and  know  if  I  could  have  got  hold  of 
Mr.  Churchwarden,  or  whoever  he  might  be, 
at  the  time,  I  would  have  severely  tweaked  his 
nose,  an  operation  which  would  have  been  only 
preparatory  to  extracting  both  his  eye  teeth ;  and  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  wound  up  my  first  effort 
in  dental  surgery  by  kicking  him  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  uncomfortable,  hard 
granite  steps  leading  to  the  river.  But  this  by  the 
way.  Did  it  never  strike  you  what  a  cluster  of 
idlers  are  to  be  found  leaning  over  the  parapet  of 
London  Bridge  ?  Especially  on  the  Middlesex  por 
tion  of  the  eastern  side.  A  stranger  would  think 
somebody  was  being  perpetually  drowned,  or  some 
appalling  collision  had  just  taken  place  on  the  river. 
But  no,  they  are  simply  humble  converts  to  the 
doctrines  of  "  pontinism  •"  they  are  of  the  bridge 
— bridgy.  They  are  a  most  remarkable  lot,  and 
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their  entire  occupation  seems  to  be  to  see  that  the 
vessels  are  properly  unloaded  at  Fresh  Wharf: 
they  keep  their  gaze  steadily  fixed  on  the  river. 
They  never  think  of  turning  round  to  look  at  the 
vehicular  traffic  ou  the  bridge :  you  never  saw 
such  a  collection  of  backs  in  your  life.  You  may 
see  more  shabby,  tattered,  patched,  threadbare, 
crooked,  humped,  round,  greasy,  and  eccentric 
backs  on  this  particular  wall  of  London  Bridge 
between  one  and  three  o'clock  on  a  fine  day  than 
you  could  fancy  existed  at  one  time  in  the  City  of 
London.  Why  do  these  people  stay  here  ?  Why 
should  that  boy  who  is  hardly  tall  enough  to  look 
over  the  wall,  and  who  is  almost  buried  in  a  heap 
of  bright  tin  pannikins  slung  over  his  shoulders, 
engage  in  wordy  warfare  with  another  boy  in  order 
to  get  an  especial  standing  place  at  the  wall  ? 
What  docs  that  dilapidated  looking,  evil-eyed  man, 
with  a  dozen  brass  lamp-tops  threaded  on  a  string, 
want  to  look  at  the  Hull  steamer  for  ?  Does  it 
make  any  difference  to  him  whether  she  starts 
at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  or  if  she 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  in  the  night  ? 
Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  people  carry  most  awk 
ward  things  on  the  bridge.  You  see  them  lugging 
along  small  thorny  trees,  wrapped  up  in  matting, 
•which  they  generally  manage  to  push  into  irascible 
old  gentlemen's  faces ;  they  carry  long  unwieldy 
gas-pipes  and  bending  lengths  of  brass  rods,  with 
which  they  playfully  prod  you  in  the  back  of  the 
neck ;  they  carry  piles  of  awkward  things  on  their 
heads,  which  they  manage  to  shove  into  your  eye 
or  drop  on  to  your  toes.  Indeed,  this  is  the  only 
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place  in  the  world,  in  the  present  day,  where  you 
see  that  perambulating  nuisance,  a  man  carrying 
about  four  dozen  chip  hat-boxes,  slung  before  him 
and  behind.  I  always  see  this  man  when  I  go 
across  London  Bridge.  I  believe  he  must  be  a 
monomaniac  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood. 

What  a  queer  set  you  see  hereabouts.  Such  a 
variety  of  costume  and  character :  •  you  may 
see  fashions  of  a  bygone  age  flitting  across  this 
bridge.  There  is  no  end  to  the  eccentricities  of 
dress  to  be  found  here.  Are  they  ghosts  or  reali 
ties  ?  I  only  saw  just  now  a  crinoline  such  as  our 
damsels  sported  in  '57,  and  tall  Wellington  boots 
and  straps  may  yet  be  encountered  on  the  footway 
of  this  remarkable  locality.  I  noticed  one  lady  in 
a  mushroom  hat  and  another  in  a  towering  "  spoon  " 
bonnet ;  a  big  overgrown  school  girl  in  black  cloth, 
"  Adelaide "  boots,  short  skirts,  and  long  trou- 
serettes ;  a  little  boy  with  bright  vermilion  gloves 
on  and  a  young  lady  with  stockings  composed  of  the 
peculiarly  Oriental  combination  of  bright  stripes 
forming  an  ensemble  called  "  Pekin,"  which  obtained 
an  ephemeral  popularity  in  the  riband  shops  five 
or  six  years  ago.  Here,  too,  you  meet  the  blowsy, 
red-faced  Herculean  Bermondsey  sack  women,  with 
their  piles  of  heavy  sacks  balanced  on  their  heads. 
You  see  brown-faced  men  with  their  faces  seamed 
and  scarred — quid-chewing,  expectorating,  dram- 
drinking,  expletive-using  portions  of  humanity. 
You  encounter  brisk  young  clerks  from  Mincing 
Lane  and  Tower  Street  with  their  hands  full  of 
papers  on  the  way  to  some  transpontine  wharf. 
Occasionally  may  be  seen  a  private  in  a  cavalry 
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regiment,  with  his  red-hot  shell  jacket  and  his 
dapper  little  cane,  and  some  smart  housemaid 
who  can  barely  reach  his  stalwart  arm  with  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  as  she  trips  along  smiling 
and  satisfied  by  his  side.  You  run  against 
crowds  of  excursionists,  thirsty,  perspiring,  and 
orange-sucking,  for  the  most  part  on  their  way  to  or 
from  the  boat  or  rail.  Curious  elderly  ladies,  with 
marvellous  shawls  and  oddly  constructed  baskets, 
pass  by  you ;  poor  old  threadbare,  ill-shaven,  red- 
nosed  City  clerks,  whom  time  and  fortune  have  ill- 
used,  wander  by  in  a  half  comatose  fashion.  O 
weird  vendor  of  sponges,  whose  face  I  have  known 
for  many  years,  I  would  fain  know  thy  history, 
and  reduced  female  who  vendest  the  almond  rock 
and  the  peppermint  pipe,  I  would  fain  discourse 
with  thee.  Me  !  the  hopes  an^  tfee  fears,  the 
sorrows  and  the  cares,  that  whirl  in  an  ever- 
changing  current  over  this  bridge  are  more  varied 
and  uncertain  than  the  troubled  waters  that  surge 
beneath  it. 

And  this  is  where  I  came  to  moon  and  meditate, 
was  it  ?  Let  me  dismiss  the  busy  throng  that  has 
crowded  upon  me  and  jostled  me.  Let  me  gaze 
far  away  down  the  river  past  the  busy  unloading  at 
Fresh  Wharf  with  the  "  yeo-yeo"  of  the  sailors  and 
the  whirl  of  the  cranes.  Past  the  picturesque 
water-side  buildings  with  their  infinity  of  forms 
and  colour  :  the  grand  old  barges,  the  billyboys 
laden  down  to  the  water  with  hay,  the  red  sailed 
and  the  yellow  sailed  barges  flashing  in  the  sun 
shine.  Through  the  tangled  forest  of  masts  and 
elaborate  tracery  of  cordage,  by  the  steam-tugs 
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snorting  down  and  the  busy  river  steamers :  the 
gigantic  Aberdeen  boats  with  their  red  funnels,  the 
boats  with  white  funnels  and  the  boats  with  black 
funnels.  Let  me  revel  in  the  glorious  flood  of 
sunshine  chequering  the  good  old  Thames  and  the 
fleecy  clouds  whirling  onwards  making  its  surface 
no  two  seconds  alike ;  let  me  appreciate  the  distant 
view  of  the  campanile  of  Billingsgate,  the  grey 
pile  of  the  Custom  House,  and  the  Tower  rearing 
itself  grand  and  solemn  in  the  distance,  relieved  by 
a  patch  of  green  at  its  foot.  Let  me  see  the 
ripples  dance  far  and  away  onward  where  the  river 
rolls  rapidly  away  towards  the  sea  in  the  golden 
sunshine,  let  me  feel  the  cool  breeze  on  my  face, 
and  let  me  cease  to  wonder  that  so  many  of  these 
broken  down,  unfortunate,  dissipated  mortals,  find 
some  temporary  relief  for  their  sorrows  and  misfor 
tunes  on  this  pleasant  and  ever-varied  lounge. 
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PLEASANT  enough  is  life  at  Constance ;  though 
Murray,  with  his  customary  audacity,  is  pleased 
to  call  it  a  "  decayed  city,"  and  to  dilate  upon  the 
fact  that  it  now  contains  5500  inhabitants  instead 
of  the  40,000  it  once  possessed,  as  if  one  cared 
three  scrapes  of  a  tin  fiddle  about  the  number  of 
inhabitants  belonging  to  any  place.  Pleasant 
enough,  indeed,  passing  pleasant,  is  life  at  Con 
stance  :  there  is  plenty  to  amuse  the  ephemeral 
tourist,  or  even  those  who  care  to  sojourn  for  a  long 
period  within  its  walls.  It  has  plenty  of  lions,  but 
they  are  not  rampant;  if  you  wish  to  see  them, 
they  are  awaiting  your  inspection — if  you  do  not 
you  can  let  them  alone,  and  will  not  be  worried 
out  of  your  life  by  importunate  commissionaires 
and  rapacious  valets-de-place.  If  the  traveller  be 
antiquarian,  he  can  get  enthusiastic  over  the 
thirteenth  century  cathedral ;  if  he  is  architectural, 
he  will  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  exquisite  Gothic 
tracery  in  the  cloisters.  If  he  be  fond  of  polemical 
discussion  he  can  visit  the  Hall  of  the  Kaufhaus, 
see  a  collection  of  doubtful  antiquities,  exhibited  by 
a  grim  individual  who  can  neither  speak  French, 
German,  or  English,  but  manages  to  hammer  out 
an  execrably  debased  combination  of  the  three,  and 
hear  more  about  Jerome  or  Prague,  the  Great 
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Council  of  Constance,  and  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
than  he  ever  heard  in  his  life  before.  If  he  simply 
wishes  to  lounge  and  loaf  about,  his  desires  may  be 
gratified  by  sitting  on  the  bridge,  where  he  will 
find  at  midday  the  most  gorgeously  caparisoned 
officers  busily  engaged  in  smoking  the  very  worst 
cigars  in  the  world,  and  expectorating  into  the 
rapid  Rhine,  or  he  may  amuse  himself  by  leaning 
on  the  wooden  landing-stage  and  dreamily  watching 
the  myriads  of  small  fish  as  they  twist  and  turn 
suddenly  in  the  clear  green  waters  on  the  approach 
of  the  voracious  pike ;  or  should  he  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  fair  companion  with  him,  some  of 
the  quaint  old  seats  of  the  neglected  garden  of 
the  dilapidated  Dominican  convent  are  admirably 
adapted  for  love-making.  Should  the  visitor  be 
great  at  walking,  he  will  find  ample  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  his  powers  by  pedestrian  excursions 
to  adjacent  hills  and  villages,  most  of  which — the 
villages,  not  the  hills,  I  regret  to  say — are  well  pro 
vided  with  excellent  little  hostelries,  and  capable  of 
supplying  a  fair  luncheon  and  an  unknown  quantity 
of  the  excellent  light  beer  of  the  country.  Does  he 
incline  to  excursions  to  quaint  old  towns  by  the 
lake  side,  he  will  find  steamers  ready  to  convey  him 
all  day  long  to  Meersburg,  Friedrichshafen,  Bregenz, 
Lindau,  Ueberlmgen,  and  other  places  of  more  or 
less  interest  along  the  shore.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  wishes  for  trips  to  more  distant  places,  the 
railway  is  close  at  hand  and  ready  either  to  whirl 
him  to  Schafrhausen  to  make  a  morning  call,  or  when 
he  gets  tired  of  the  place  steam  him  off  to  Basle, 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  en  route  for  London. 
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But    perhaps   it    is    the    enthusiastic    fisherman 
who  has  his  tastes  more  consulted  here,  and  who 
is    likely    to    be    better    pleased    with    the    place 
and  its  surroundings  than  any  other  class.     Here 
he  may  have   the   opportunity  of  hooking  a  trout 
in  the  swift  Rhine  or   spinning    for  hours    for    a 
pike   in   the    deep    lake.      I   say  the    opportunity 
advisedly,  because  he    may  catch  one    or  he  may 
not — most  likely   not :    for    a    like  reason    I    say 
spinning  for  hours,  because   there   is  just  a  possi 
bility  of  his  toiling  and  spinning  all  day  long  and 
catching  nothing — most  likely  he  will.     The  real 
fact  is  that  Constance  has  a  great  reputation  as  a 
fishing  station,  and  in  times  gone  by  large  quantities 
of  fish  of  first-rate  condition  and  size  were  caught 
in  the  lake.     I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
either  the  fish  have,  like  most  things  of  this  world, 
degenerated,  or  the  angler  has  forgotten  his  cunning 
— which  is  just  possible — but  the  success  in  fishing 
in  these  parts  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  was  years 
ago.      Indeed,  if  a  man  catches  a  fish  of   extra 
ordinary  size  in  the  lake  in  the  present  day,  there 
is   a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  to 
hoist  him  on  their  shoulders  and  cheer  him  franti 
cally  round  the  market-place,  he  expects  to  have  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  the   Syndic,  and  would  not 
be  at  all  surprised  at  a  deputation  of  burgomasters 
waiting  upon   him  with  a  congratulatory  address. 
Whether  the  fishing  in  the  lake  has  improved  or 
deteriorated  makes    very    little   difference    to    the 
town,  and  crowds  of  enthusiastic  fishermen  are  to  be 
found  there  every  year.     Hither  come  troops  of 
men  who  are  particular  as  to  paternosters,  curious 
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as  to  check  winches,  learned  as  to  landing  nets, 
argumentative  as  to  live  bait,  and  sceptical  as  to 
the  use  of  the  spoon.  Hither  come  mad  enthusiasts 
whose  idea  of  the  summum  bonum  of  all  human 
felicity  is  to  stand  up  to  their  knees  in  water  all 
day  long  and  flog  a  brawling  trout  stream  with  un 
varying  pertinacity.  They  care  not  for  wine  as 
long  as  they  can  get  water,  would  be  as  likely  as 
not  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  make  artificial  flies  out 
of  the  sweeping  eyelashes  of  their  lady  love ; 
they  never  dream  of  looking  into  any  book  except 
their  fly-book,  and  this  work  they  study  with  an 
earnestness  and  a  persistence  that  is  positively 
amusing. 

But  for  all  this,  it  may  be  observed,  fishermen 
always  seem  to  manage  to  secure  the  most  com 
fortable  of  quarters.  Whether  they  choose  to  fish 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  good  inns,  or  whether 
the  good  inns  are  the  result  of  the  fine  taste  of  the 
anglers  frequenting  their  neighbourhood,  it  is 
difficult  to  say;  but  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  about 
the  matter  that  good  fishing  and  good  cheer  have 
been  invariably  associated  from  the  days  of  brave 
old  Izaak  unto  the  present  time.  Even  the  cockney 
fisherman,  it  may  be  borne  in  mind,  when  he  takes 
his  day's  gudgeon  fishing  at  Twickenham  or  Ted- 
dington,  neglects  not  to  provide  himself  with  a 
hamper  of  comfortable  dimensions  and  a  stone 
bottle  of  suspicious  appearance ;  and  in  the  earliest 
song  known  on  the  subject  of  angling  we  read — 

In  a  morning  up  we  rise 

Ere  Aurora's  weeping, 
Drink  a  cup  to  wash  our  eyes, 

Leave  the  sluggard  sleeping. 
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"  Drink  a  cup  to  wash  our  eyes  "  seems  to  be 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  modern  practice  of 
"  Avetting  t'other  eye/'  and  entirely  bears  out  the 
spirit  of  our  theory.  Indeed,  there  are  some 
people  who  give  the  preference  to  the  fare  over  the 
fishing,'  and  are  apt  to  look  upon  it  as  an  unpar 
donable  insult  on  the  part  of  a  gudgeon  if  he  is 
inconsiderate  enough  to  bite  when  the  mouth  of 
the  fisher  is  full  of  pigeon  pie  or  his  head  is  deep 
in  a  tankard  of  pale  ale ;  but  to  those  unworthy 
fishermen  who  prefer  pale  ale  to  pike,  gooseberry 
tart  to  grayling,  truffled  pie  to  trout,  or,  in  short, 
carpe  diem  to  carp,  we  can  have  nothing  to  say, 
though  doubtless  they  would  have  found  ample 
opportunity  for  the  gratification  of  their  inordinate 
appetites  and  excuse  enough  to  induce  them  to 
neglect  that  noble  art  of  which  they  are  such 
unworthy  disciples  in  the  Hotel  du  Brochet  at 
Constance.  The  Hotel  du  Brochet — the  Pike  Inn  : 
its  very  name  is  as  suggestive  of  the  gentle  craft  as 
the  Jolly  Anglers,  the  Charitable  Chub,  the  Com 
plete  Angler,  the  Garrulous  Gudgeon,  or  any  of 
those  charming  little  fishing  stations  with  which 
one  is  so  familiar  on  the  Thames.  This  hotel  is  a 
very  admirable  one,  the  landlord  is  exceedingly 
polite  and  attentive,  he  is  thoroughly  posted  up  on 
all  matters  piscatorial,  and  in  addition  to  this  he 
has  several  important  rights  of  fishing  in  and  about 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  and  has  every 
appliance  in  the  way  of  punts,  boats,  rods,  and  nets 
at  the  disposal  of  his  visitors.  Besides  all  this  he 
has  a  capital  cook,  and  his  wines  are  excellent^ 
The  hotel  is  moderately  large,  and  maintains  its 
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foreign  character,  and,  thank  goodness,  it  has  not 
been  yet  Anglicized  into  one  of  those  modern 
caravanseries  where  every  English  comfort  may  be 
obtained  from  Parr's  pills  to  pale  ale. 

The  salle  a  manger,  which  is  a  long  room  with  a 
low  ceiling,  admirably  keeps  up  the  tradition  that 
angling  is  the  only  pastime  that  could  possibly 
induce  a  stranger  to  visit  the  place.  It  is  hung 
round  with  innumerable  prints  and  drawings  of 
every  variety  of  extraordinary-coloured,  fiendish- 
looking  fish,  which  unsuspecting  tourists  are  weak 
enough  to  imagine  are  daily  caught  in  the  adjoining 
lake  in  large  quantities.  Each  fisherman  who 
comes  to  Constance  lives  and  fishes  daily  in  the 
hope  of  his  some  day  catching  one  of  these  frightful 
monsters  of  the  deep,  though  what  he  would  do 
with  one  if  he  caught  it  no  one  would  be  rash 
enough  to  determine.  Over  the  doors  may  be  seen 
portraits  of  huge  trout  and  panoramas  of  gigantic 
pike,  of  a  fabulous  size  and  a  weight  equally 
apocryphal,  whilst  standing  in  the  corners  of  the 
room  are  innumerable  rods  and  landing-nets,  which 
seem  to  look  disdainfully  at  the  unpiscatorial  visitor, 
and  ask  him  indignantly,  "  If  he  did  not  come  to 
Constance  to  fish,  why,  what  on  earth  did  he  come 
there  at  all  for  ?"  The  conversation  in  this  room 
after  and  during  the  table  d'hote  of  an  evening, 
frequently,  it  may  be  imagined,  turned  on  fishing 
matters.  The  anglers  themselves  talked  in  this 
way  because  it  was  pleasant  and  beneficial  to  have 
such  intercourse  and  exchange  notes :  the  old 
gentlemen  conversed  in  this  style  because  it  was 
better  than  the  weather,  the  old  ladies  because  it 
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was  some  relief  from  the  everlasting  gossip  and 
scandal  permeating  the  hotel,  and  the  young  ladies 
because  it  was  agreeable  to  the  young  anglers,  so 
they  plunged  madly  into  the  mysteries  of  "  palmers," 
"  coachmen,"  "  plummets,"  and  spoons,  with  a  per 
sistence  and  energy  worthy  a  better  cause. 

I  happened  to  be  spending  some  time  with  my 
old  friend  Nomad  and  his  wife  in  these  pleasant 
quarters,  and  we  had  fished  most  energetically  for 
many  days  in  the  river  and  the  lake,  but  with 
very  little  success.  Happening  to  fall  into  the 
ordinary  conversation  after  dinner  one  day,  and 
mentioning  our  want  of  luck  to  an  ancient,  brown, 
seamed  brother  of  the  craft  who  was  sitting  near  us, 
he  said,  "  Ah !  my  dear  sir,  if  you  fish  in  the  lake 
be  sure  that  you  plumb  deep  enough."  This  seemed 
to  strike  us  as  a  new  idea,  and,  without  having  a 
clear  notion  of  what  our  friend  could  mean,  I  said, 
"  Ah  !  no  doubt  that  was  it,  Nomad,  we  did  not 
plumb  deep  enough."  The  only  thing  approaching 
sport  we  had  had  was  when  Nomad  got  hooked  in 
some  heavy  substance  which  he  solemnly  declared 
he  believed  to  be  a  dead  body.  I  got  entangled  in 
some  weeds,  and  the  Schaffhausen  steamer  came 
tearing  along  at  the  time  and  nearly  cut  our  boat 
in  two,  so  it  may  be  readily  imagined  we  caught  at 
the  veriest  straw  that  gave  us  the  ghost  of  a  chance 
of  success.  When  we  started  the  next  day  we 
had  our  lines  provided  with  an  extra  amount  of 
plummets  with  the  intention  of  trying  our  luck  in 
the  very  deepest  waters  of  the  deep  lake.  But  it 
seemed  to  be  the  same  thing  after  all ;  there  was 
the-  same  uncomfortable  kind  of  boat,  which  is  not 
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an  honest  punt,  nor  a  respectable  wherry,  which  has 
neither  the  comfort  nor  convenience  of  either,  but 
which  possesses  the  disadvantages  of  both;  the 
same  stupid  brown  boy  in  a  blouse  to  row,  who 
knew  nothing  about  anything,  but  told  the  most 
frightful  untruths  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
fish  in  the  lake,  and  above  all  the  same  luck,  or 
rather  the  want  of  it.  So  we  kept  on  toiling  along 
in  the  sunshine  for  hours,  a  rod  out  on  each  side 
of  the  boat ;  pipe  in  mouth,  lazily  puffing,  and 
gradually  getting  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  vibrations 
of  the  line  as  the  bait  spun  swiftly  round  in  the 
water.  Of  course  there  were  the  usual  number  of 
false  alarms,  each  of  us  thought  we  "  had  got  into 
something "  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon.  At  last  when  we  were  nearly  opposite 
Meersburg,  and  the  evening  began  to  draw  on, 
Nomad  suddenly  seemed  to  wake  up,  and  began 
singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

"  Was  blaften  die  Trompeten  Husaren  heraus ! 
By  Jove  !  I've  had  enough  of  this.  I'm  getting 
awfully  cold.  I  shall  wind  in  and  take  the 
oars." 

"  It's  all  very  fine  to  sing  Was  blasen,  Nomad/' 
said  I,  "  but  we  must  catch  something  to-night,  if 
it's  only  some  feldchen.  I  shall  try  for  a  little 
while  longer."  Nomad  had,  however,  had  enough 
of  it ;  he  put  up  his  rod  and  took  to  the  oars,  and 
the  boat's  nose  was  turned  in  a  homeward  direction. 
I  kept  my  rod,  and  kept  lazily  dallying  with  it  as 
we  went  along.  At  last  I  thought  I  felt  a  slight 
nibble,  and  then  an  unmistakeable  bite.  I  struck 
quickly,  and  found  stalwart  resistance. 

B  B 
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"  By  Jove  !  Nomad,  I'm  into  something  at  last  \" 
exclaimed  I,  as  I  rose  up  in  the  boat. 

"  Nonsense  \"  he  rejoined ;  "  it's  only  an  old 
weed  again !" 

But  the  unmistakeable  cart-whip  form  my  rod 
immediately  took  assured  him  to  the  contrary,  and 
told  his  experienced  eye  that  there  was  at  any  rate 
a  fish  of  some  kind  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

"  Let  him  go  !  let  him  go  !"  he  shouted.  "  Don't 
check  him  for  an  instant  !"  And  round  went  the 
winch  with  a  terrific  whirr,  carrying  out  twenty 
yards  of  line  in  a  second.  O  the  music  of  the 
whirr  of  the  winch  when  a  good  strong  fish  pulls 
out  the  line  !  Another  rush,  and  off  he  goes  again, 
taking  out  another  twenty ;  the  rod  bends  down 
ominously,  as  if  it  would  break.  "  Keep  the  top 
of  your  rod  well  up,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  shouts 
Nomad,  in  his  loudest  voice,  all  the  while  managing 
his  boat  with  consummate  tact.  "  Wind  him  in  a 
bit,  and  see  how  he  likes  it ;  keep  your  line  tight," 
he  shrieked.  Nomad  was  getting  red  with  excite 
ment,  and  I  was  getting  pale  with  anxiety,  and  my 
right  arm  was  beginning  to  ache  fearfully.  And 
so  this  winding-up  and  this  letting-out  continued 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  monster  of  the 
deep  taking  us  in  tow  and  dragging  us  about  all 
over  the  lake. 

"  Shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you'd  got  a  two- 
pound  trout,  he  seems  to  be  so  lively,"  said  Nomad. 

"  Better  than  that,  old  boy :  I  believe  it's  a 
young  whale,"  answered  I,  with  my  voice  trembling 
with  emotion. 

"  How's  he  getting  on  now  ?     Is  he  going  jug, 
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jug?"  asked  my  friend,  seeing  the  line  tremble.     I 
nod  gravely,  for  I  am  too  agitated  to  speak. 

"Then wind  in,"  said  he  solemnly, and  I  gradually 
wound  in  the  great  fish,  who  was  pretty  well  "played 
out  "  with  the  exercise  we  had  given  him ;  after  a 
few  short  and  spasmodic  runs  for  liberty,  he  neared 
the  top  of  the  water.    To  our  agony  we  then  saw  that 
the  lowest  plummets  would  not  pass  the  rings  of 
the  rod,  and  we  feared  we  should  lose  him  after  all. 
However,  by  the  most  elaborate  finesse  and  artful 
manipulation,  we  managed  to  get  him  to  the  top  of 
the  water  and  into  a  gigantic  landing-net.     When 
we  saw  the  tremendous  fellow,  looking  in  the  fading 
twilight    like   a    green    dolphin    or   a    fresh-water 
porpoise,  we  both  trembled  with  delight.     We  soon 
had  him  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  hammered 
a  great  stake  into  his  savage  jaws ;  we  then  took 
our  way  homewards,  and  I  said  to  Nomad  solemnly : 
"  Nomad,  my  boy,  we've  done  it  at  last." 
Nomad  was  so  much  affected — I  believe  he  was 
shedding  tears — that   he  did  not   reply  for   some 
time;  but  at  last,  when  he  had  sufficiently  recovered, 
he   said   something   about  the  lights  of  Constance 
being   a  long  way  off.     And   so   they  were.     The 
fact  was  that  the   monster  had  dragged  us  such  a 
distance,  without  our  being   aware  of  it,  that  we 
had  a  long  and  weary  pull  back  to  the  town.     On 
our  arrival  we  were  met  on  the  landing-stage  by  a 
grumpy  douanier,  who  made  some  remark  about  the 
suspicious  appearance  of  our  boat  coming  in  so  late 
in  the  evening.     We  immediately  showed  him  our 
prize,  and  the    stern   man's   countenance   at  once 
relaxed ;  he  was  but  human ;  he  forgot  the  official 
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iu  the  fisherman,  and  bade  us  a  courteous  "  good 
night."  On  reaching  the  H6tel  du  Brochet  we  found 
the  greatest  excitement  prevailing,  every  one  in 
a  great  state  of  anxiety  on  account  of  our  non- 
appearance.  Mrs.  Nomad  had  long  ago  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  had  been  upset  and  swallowed 
by  one  of  those  pink,  fibrous,  many-spined  monsters, 
whose  portraits  hang  in  the  sails  a  manger.  Our 
triumphant  entrance  was  a  thing  never  to  be  for 
gotten  :  Nomad  going  first  with  the  rods,  talking 
enthusiastically,  and  telling  every  one  about  it, 
first  in  French,  then  in  German,  then  in  English, 
and  finally  in  a  mixture  of  the  three ;  following 
him  came  the  present  writer  hugging  the  fish  in  his 
arms,  regardless  of  slime  and  scales,  like  a  great 
baby,  and  staggering  under  its  weight.  Out  came 
the  landlord  looking  bland  and  smiling,  out  came 
the  landlady  critical  and  courteous,  and  out  came 
that  charming  little  dark-eyed  girl  whom  we  could 
never  get  out  of  the  kitchen  before,  out  came  red- 
lipped  Babette,  and  out  came  the  whole  army  of 
waiters,  loud  in  their  congratulations  and  admira 
tion.  Two  charming  fresh-coloured  English  lasses, 
to  whom  this  fortunate  fisherman  had  been  dying  to 
speak  for  days,  came  and  asked  questions,  and  made 
the  great  fish  the  means  of  an  introduction. 

After  having  gone  into  the  kitchen,  and  had  it 
solemnly  weighed  and  measured  to  the  intense 
delight  of  the  laughing  girls  there  assembled,  we  sat 
down  to  a  charming  little  dinner  in  the  corner  of 
the  salle  a  manger.  Nomad  ordered  all  sorts  of 
especial  wines  of  curious  vintage  in  honour  of  the 
occasion.  The  memory  of  the  "Big  Pike"  was 
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drunk,  also  the  health  of  our  boatman,  the  health 
of  the  catcher  of  the  "  Big  Pike  "  was  proposed  by 
Nomad,  who  in  returning  thanks  proposed  that  of 
Nomad  ;  "  Mrs.  Nomad  and  the  ladies,"  I  am  cer 
tain  \vas  proposed  several  times.  After  awhile  the 
proceedings  got  rather  misty,  I  have  a  faint  recol 
lection  of  "  sentiments "  being  started,  such  as 
"  May  the  eye-tooth  of  the  Big  Pike  never  grow 
less/'  and  the  last  thing  I  can  recollect  on  that 
evening  was  solemnly  proposing  a  sentiment  which 
I  thought  at  the  time  to  be  brimming  with  the 
greatest  wisdom  and  the  subtlest  humour,  and 
singularly  appropriate  to  the  occasion — namely, 
"  May  the  fishing  tackle  of  Mr.  Farlow  never  moult 
a  feather/' 

The  reader  may  naturally  wish  to  know  what 
was  the  weight  and  size  of  this  extraordinary  fish. 
I  am  sorry  I  am  not  able  to  enlighten  him  on  the 
subject.  There  is  some  difference  between  the 
German  pound  and  foot  and  the  English,  which 
renders  the  calculation  difficult.  Nomad  and  my 
self  have  told  the  story  so  many  times,  and  have 
ascribed  such  a  variety  of  weights  and  measures 
to  the  fish,  that  really  we  do  not  ourselves  know 
which  are  the  correct  ones  at  this  present  time.  If 
any  one,  however,  happens  to  be  at  Constance  this 
autumn  and  will  call  at  the  Hotel  du  Brochet,  he 
will  find,  on  inquiry,  that  there  is  no  doubt  what 
ever  about  our  having  caught  The  Big  Pike  of 
Constance. 
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A  CHARMING  bouquet  of  sweet-scented  snow- 
J\_  drops,  daintily  enveloped  in  fresh  moss,  and 
tastefully  intertwined  with  ivy  and  fern,  came  to  me 
dripping  by  the  post  the  other  morning,  so  dripping 
were  they  that  I  wonder  the  Postmaster-General 
did  not  refuse  to  transmit  the  packet.  They  had  a 
savour  of  the  bright  country,  cheery  weather,  and 
fresh  breezes.  A  little  note,  dripping  also,  enclosed 
in  the  packet,  told  me  that  the  sender,  a  sweet  little 
brown-eyed  girl,  had  gathered  them  for  me  herself, 
and  had  sent  them  to  me  as  a  reminder  that  the 
delights  of  spring  were  once  more  returning.  I 
thank  the  brown-eyed  damsel  sincerely  for  her  re 
membrance  of  me,  and  also  for  reminding  me  that 
spring  was  once  more  beginning. 

I  fear  that  in  London  our  belief  in  the  delights 
of  spring  is  not  very  strong,  and  we  have  few  such 
pleasant  reminders  as  are  to  be  found  in  country 
woods  and  lanes.  "  Spring's  delights  are  now 
returning "  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear 
howled  by  companies  of  gentlemen  looking  preter- 
naturally  grave,  standing  in  a  semicircle  and  seem 
ing  as  if  they  had  a  very  unpleasant  duty  to  perform, 
but  nevertheless  going  through  the  performance  to 
the  end  with  a  persistence  and  skill  worthy  a  better 
cause.  The  only  individual  amongst  the  singers 
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who  seems  to  enjoy  the  vocal  entertainment  is  the 
gentleman  who  takes  the  bass  part,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  rolls  out  in  a  rich,  unctuous  voice  "E-very 
shepherd  swain  grows  bo-older  \"  is  something 
delicious  to  hear.  He  appears  to  be  quite  a  musi 
cal  gourmet,  and  looks  upon  this  passage  of  the  glee 
as  a  charming  bonne  douche.  See  how  slowly  he 
rolls  every  word  out,  and  turns  it  over  in  his  mouth 
as  if  it  were  a  delicious  lozenge,  and  he  was  loth  to 
lose  the  least  particle  of  its  flavour.  How  he  seems 
to  wallow,  so  to  speak,  for  a  time  in  luxurious 
melody,  and  how  reproachfully  he  regards  the  alto 
when  he  will  come  in — an  alto  always  will,  you 
ca.nn.ot  burke  an  alto — and  has  his  fling  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  However,  though  the  voice  of  the 
aforesaid  bass  may  be  ponderous  and  his  rendering 
of  the  music  faultless,  I  am  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
the  words  he  insists  upon  so  blatantly,  and  fancy 
that  they  are  not  so  indisputably  true  as  he  would 
have  his  audience  to  imagine.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  may  be  with  shepherd  swains.  I  imagine  shep 
herd  swains  have  ceased  to  exist  many  centuries  ago ; 
but  if  the  shepherd  swain  may  be  considered  typical 
of  the  average  gentlemen  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
I  assert  that  shepherd  swains  do  not  grow  bolder  on 
the  advance  of  spring,  neither  do  they  believe  to  a 
great  extent  in  its  delights. 

Among  the  first  things  that  begin  to  annoy  us  as 
the  season  advances  is  the  return  of  sunshine,  which 
seems  to  pierce  through  everything  and  find  out  all 
our  defects  in  a  most  aggravating  manner.  Pages — 
nay,  volumes — might  be  written  on  the  "  incon 
veniences  of  sunshine."  We  have  been  walking 
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about  all  through  the  murky  weather  in  a  thick 
great-coat;  we  have  been  wearing  a  hat  that  we 
congratulated  ourselves  would  "  do  well  enough ;" 
we  have  had  our  hands  encased  in  gloves  of  a  sombre 
neutral  hue,  and  have  fancied  we  looked  rather 
gentlemanly  than  otherwise.  But  how  the  first  ray 
of  spring  sunshine  takes  the  conceit  out  of  us ;  how 
we  find  our  great-coat  is  getting  white  at  the  seams ; 
how  the  pewter  of  a  button  has  broken  through 
its  cloth  covering,  and  is  positively  glittering  in  the 
noontide  glare;  how  the  sleeve  linings  are  hanging 
in  shreds,  and  the  velvet  collar  is  looking  decidedly 
greasy  !  If,  however,  the  sunshine  so  far  influences 
you  as  to  induce  you  to  lay  aside  your  great-coat, 
you  will  find  yourself  even  in  a  worse  case  than 
ever.  For  as  charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins, 
so  does  a  great-coat  screen  an  infinity  of  shabbiuess. 
You  will  see  the  coat  that  you  really  thought  would 
never  wear  out  is  absolutely  threadbare,  the  waist 
coat  you  believed  in  implicitly  has  gone  into  indelible 
"  rucks,"  and  the  trousers  that  fitted  so  admirably 
are,  without  doubt,  baggy  at  the  knees.  You  will 
find,  too,  that  your  hat  has  not  passed  through  the 
rains  of  winter  for  nothing,  and  traces  still  remain 
of  its  rapid  career  in  a  gale  of  wind  along  the  Lon 
don  streets.  The  sunshine  probes  you  thoroughly, 
discovers  all  your  defects,  looks  into  unaccountable 
corners,  and  shows  everything  up  with  microscopic 
minuteness  and  photographic  distinctness.  You  are 
obliged  to  pay  an  immediate  visit  to  your  tailor,  your 
hatter,  and  your  bootmaker,  so  that  altogether  you 
will  find  spring  sunshine  to  be  the  most  expensive 
commodity  the  season  produces.  It  is  far  more 
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costly  than  April  asparagus,  early  salmon,  or  the 
first  cucumber. 

The  same  cause  that  awakens  us  to  the  shabbiness 
of  our  costume  also  impresses  the  fact  upon  our 
minds  that  our  dwelling-places  are  grimy  and  un 
presentable.  The  sunshine  finds  out  their  short 
comings  as  well  as  our  own.  Shabby  papers, 
insufficient  paint,  grimy  ceilings,  and  dirty  floors 
begin  to  be  painfully  apparent,  and  we  make  up 
our  minds  to  endure  that  most  terrible  of  all 
domestic  calamities,  known  in  the  parlance  of  the 
housemaid  as  "  spring  cleaning/'  When  once  you 
have  made  up  your  mind  to  this  you  have  no  longer 
any  hope  of  peace  or  belief  in  the  enjoyment  of  life. 
Your  house  is  turned  inside  out,  and  your  furniture 
is  turned  upside  down.  The  chandeliers  are  enveloped 
in  brown  holland  bags,  and  the  blinds  are  wrapped 
in  the  Times  of  the  month  before  last ;  the  dining- 
room  tables  are  piled  one  on  the  top  of  the  other, 
the  fireirons  are  folded  in  the  hearthrug,  the  chairs 
seem  to  be  indulging  in  a  festive  game  of  leap-frog, 
and  the  loo-table  seems  to  be  perpetually  "  giving  a 
back  "  to  the  piano  stool,  which  the  latter  piece  of 
furniture  never  seems  to  succeed  in  "  overing."  Your 
study  is  invaded  by  a  snuffy  old  charwoman  with  a 
marvellous  predilection  for  gin,  who  hides  all  your 
books  and  papers,  and  burns  your  most  valuable 
memoranda,  and  goes  through  a  mysterious  operation 
with  tea  leaves  and  brooms  which  she  calls  giving 
the  place  "  a  thorough  setting  to  rights/'  but  which 
you  know  means  utter  misery  and  desolation. 

It  is  then  that  you  are  obliged  to  sleep  in  strange 
rooms  at  the  top  of  the  house ;  in  rooms  where  you 
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are  sickened  with  the  smell  of  whitewash,  made  ill 
by  the  odour  of  rancid  paste,  nearly  asphyxiated 
with  the  fumes  of  white  lead,  and  almost  poisoned 
by  the  pungency  of  copal  varnish.  It  is  then  you 
have  to  repose  in  strange  uncomfortable  beds,  in 
beds  which  are  but  the  ghosts  of  beds,  which  are 
preternaturally  hard  and  unyielding,  which  have  no 
top,  curtains,  nor  valance ;  it  is  then  you  have  to 
paddle  barefooted  on  hard  uncomfortable  boards, 
and  sigh  for  the  simple  luxury  of  a  carpet ;  it  is  then 
that  you  have  to  make  frequent  and  furious  raids 
below  stairs  in  search  of  your  breakfast,  for,  of 
course,  the  upholsterer  has  taken  down  the  bell- 
ropes,  and  if  he  has  not,  the  bell-hanger  has  done 
something  idiotic  and  officious  with  the  wires,  in 
order  to  cut  off  your  communication  with  the 
kitchen  world;  it  is  then  you  have  to  wait  half-an- 
hour  for  hot  water  for  shaving  and  as  long  a  period 
for  cold  water  for  your  bath,  for  the  ancient  char 
woman  is  invariably  deaf  and  slow  of  movement, 
and  the  house-painters  think  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  leave  their  work  in  order  to  carry  mes 
sages  to  the  lower  regions.  It  is  then  you  require 
several  umbrellas,  a  waterproof  cape,  a  pair  of 
overalls,  and  a  sou'- wester,  in  order  that  you  may 
safely  reach  your  own  front  door  from  your  bed 
room  without  being  absolutely  drowned  from  the 
everlasting  washing  and  squirting,  splashing,  dashing, 
painting  and  plastering  which  is  going  on — in  short, 
it  is  then  you  experience  all  the  miseries  an  English 
man  is  obliged  to  go  through  in  order  to  make  his 
house  clean  and  decent,  wholesome  and  comfort 
able.  When  once  you  get  the  noble  army  of 
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painters  in  the  house  you  may  at  once  say  good-bye 
to  the  comforts  of  home  till  the  month  after  they 
have  left  it.  I  have  suffered  long  and  often  from  the 
vagaries  of  those  irrepressible  beings.  I  know  them 
well,  those  merry  men  in  white  caps  and  overalls, 
who  look  as  if  they  had  begun  life  as  cooks,  failed 
in  that,  and  then  started  unsuccessfully  as  bankrupt- 
cricketers,  so  whitewashed  themselves,  and  became 
chronically  bilious  for  the  rest  of  their  lives — those 
men  who  bring  such  a  quantity  of  planks,  and  such 
a  number  of  very  long  ladders — who  shout  and 
whistle,  and  who  have  the  thickest  and  most 
elaborately  nailed  boots  in  the  world,  with  which 
they  keep  a  constant  tramp  and  an  irritating 
clatter  all  day  long.  There  is  no  difficulty  about 
investing  your  house  with  this  army  of  occupation. 
They  are  affable  and  obliging — they  will  come  at 
once — it  is  perfectly  marvellous  what  a  number  of 
men,  and  what  a  forest  of  planks  will  arrive  directly 
after  you  give  the  order,  but  the  worst  of  it  is  they 
are  not  so  easy  to  get  rid  of.  Once  get  the  white- 
coated  gentry  in  the  house  and  you  will  never  get 
them  out  again.  They  begin  with  a  wonderful 
degree  of  alacrity,  and  proceed  at  a  great  pace 
until  they  get  every  room  in  the  place  into  an 
entirely  uninhabitable  condition,  and  then  they  will 
slacken  their  exertions,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not 
leave  you  in  this  dire  confusion  for  some  days 
without  coming  near  the  place  at  all.  I  verily 
believe  that  these  brethren  of  an  inferior  order  of 
St.  Luke  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  making 
you  utterly  miserable  and  in  putting  you  to 
every  inconvenience  in  the  world.  Thev  seem  to 
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take  the  keenest  joy  in  coming  at  the  earliest 
hour  in  the  morning,  in  hallooing,  hammering, 
singing  music-hall  ditties,  and  whistling  in  the 
shrillest  manner  possible  at  the  top  of  their 
voices;  in  erecting  impenetrable  barricadoes  of 
planks  and  poles  and  ladders  before  every  door 
and  along  every  staircase  ;  in  slapping  every  ceiling 
with  whitewash,  and  in  spattering  every  possible 
part  of  your  mansion  with  a  sickly  smelling  snowy 
shower.  These  individuals  take  fiendish  delight  in 
looking  in  at  your  dressing-room  windows  when 
you  are  shaving  in  the  morning,  and  hunting  you 
out  of  your  bed  to  make  some  absurd  inquiry 
relative  to  the  "  'all  paper."  They  are  always 
going  home  to  dinner,  and  take  a  prodigious  time 
over  their  meals  :  they  invariably  make  a  point  of 
leaving  early  when  you  are  anxious  to  get  at  least 
one  room  in  your  house  decent  and  habitable.  It 
is  their  greatest  joy  to  leave  lumps  of  putty  and 
pots  of  paint  for  you  to  tumble  over  or  into  on  the 
staircase,  to  empty  a  pail  of  whitewash  down  your 
back,  or  to  shy  a  bucket  of  dirty  water  over  your 
feet.  They  love  to  bespatter  the  passer-by  with 
pink  priming,  and  it  pleases  them  hugely  to  varnish 
the  most  delicate  lavender  kids.  If  they  could 
grain  your  boots  or  put  a  "  first  coat "  on  your 
new  hat  I  believe  they  would  be  happy.  They  glory 
in  pulling  up  the  whole  of  your  stair  carpets  and  in 
putting  all  the  stair  rods  in  a  sheaf  just  where  you 
are  liable  to  kick  them  over  and  send  them  from 
the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  bottom.  They  are  a 
thirsty  set  of  individuals.  They  are  continually 
demanding  twopences  and  fourpences  at  unexpected 
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times  for  refreshment ;  they  make  love  to  your  cook, 
and  consume  a  large  quantity  of  your  own  private 
beer.  It  is  a  little  humorous  proceeding  of 
theirs  to  take  all  the  handles  of  the  doors  off  at 
once,  to  remove  the  knocker  from  the  front  door 
and  the  Chubb  latch  :  this  they  make  a  point  of 
doing  at  a  time  when  you  want  handles  to  doors 
more  than  ever,  for  having  removed  the  handles 
they  take  an  impish  satisfaction  in  varnishing  all  the 
doors  so  that  you  cannot  touch  one  of  them  with 
out  being  absolutely  "garmed" — there  is  no  other 
word  in  the  English  language  to  express  my  mean 
ing — all  over  with  an  abominably  viscid  com 
position. 

So  much  for  the  principle.  Now  for  its  applica 
tion.  The  bright  spring  sunshine  darting  into  one 
of  my  rooms  the  other  day  made  me  conscious  how 
shabby  it  was  getting,  and  I  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  desire  to  have  the  place  thoroughly  done  and 
beautified.  I  thought  how  well  a  certain  paper 
would  look,  how  improved  the  woodwork  would  be 
by  being  painted  a  different  colour,  and  how  nice 
it  would  be  to  have  the  ceiling  whitewashed  and 
have  the  whole  place  thoroughly  cleaned.  I 
imagined  to  myself  the  alterations  I  would  make  in 
the  disposition  of  the  furniture  and  pictures,  and 
wondered  I  could  have  let  the  place  get  so  shabby 
as  it  had  already  become.  In  an  evil  hour  I  sent 
for  Mr.  Copal.  Alas  and  alas !  why  did  I  not 
know  better  than  to  enter  upon  such  a  rash  pro 
ceeding.  Mr.  Copal  is  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
taste.  He  came,  he  saw,  he  conquered,  and 
he  speedily  sent  in  his  army  of  occupation.  This 
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gentleman  is  engaged  in  the  decoration  of  so  many 
palatial  mansions  that  I  knew  my  rooms  would  be 
a  mere  floa-bitc  to  him.  Nevertheless  he  entered 
thoroughly  into  all  my  plans,  agreed  with  my  views 
about  the  paper,  showed  me  how  he  could  "  run 
me  a  line  "  round  the  cornice,  which  would  be  a 
manifest  improvement,  and  how  certain  doors 
should  be  painted  a  particular  tint  in  order  to 
harmonize  with  the  paper.  I  told  Mr.  Copal  that 
I  was  afraid  it  would  take  a  long  while,  and  I  did 
not  want  the  house  to  be  turned  upside  down. 
"  Oh,  dear,  no  \"  he  replied,  "  we  shall  get  the 
paper  to-morrow,  and  the  whole  thing  will  be  done 
in  about  four  days  ;  it's  really  such  a  trifling  thing 
you  wont  know  the  men  are  in  the  house."  I 
had  my  doubts,  but  they  were  soon  dispelled  by  his 
assurance.  My  fears  returned,  however,  with 
double  force  when  I  found  they  had  taken  the 
stair  carpet  up,  and  when  I  was  aroused  the  next 
morning — I  believe  it  must  have  been  the  middle 
of  the  night — by  violent  whistling,  much  pound 
ing  up  and  downstairs,  and  a  deal  of  scraping, 
hammering,  and  slapping  going  on  in  the  next 
room.  I  do  not  venture  to  interfere  with  the 
workmen  that  day  beyond  ordering  that  they  shall 
be  plentifully  supplied  with  beer,  which  I  hold  to 
be  an  active  stimulant  for  getting  the  work  speedily 
accomplished.  After  they  have  gone  in  the  even 
ing,  I  sneak  in  stealthily  as  if  I  were  committing  a 
burglary,  to  see  what  progress  they  have  made. 
Progress  ?  They  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any 
beyond  putting  some  planks  for  me  to  fall  over, 
and  making  the  ceiling  look  infinitely  dirtier  than 
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it  did  before.  I  turn  away  with  a  sad  heart  and 
think  I  am  in  for  it  again.  The  next  morning 
the  man  comes  with  papers  for  me  to  choose.  I 
do  not  like  any  of  them.  The  only  patterns  I  like 
are  very  expensive,  and  Mr.  CopaFs  cheap  papers, 
that  would  be  just  the  very  thing,  I  find  inex 
pressibly  hideous.  At  last  I  say  that  I  should 
like  a  certain  ground  with  the  pattern  of  another 
paper.  The  man  says  he  thinks  it  can  be  managed, 
but  is  not  sure  ;  he  will  go  round  to  the  factory. 
Next  day  there  is  more  scraping;  the  day  after 
renewed  scraping ;  and  the  day  after  that  a  most 
villanous  smell  of  white  lead  pervades  the  whole 
place;  the  day  following  the  men  appear  to  have 
quitted  the  place  altogether,  so  I  venture  in,  ex 
pecting  to  find  the  room  finished,  but  am  horror- 
struck  to  find  the  walls  a  dead  white,  and  all  the 
woodwork  painted  light  pink.  I  am  indignant 
at  this,  and  immediately  despatch  a  violent  letter 
to  Mr.  Copal.  Whether  it  is  in  consequence  of 
this  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  next  morning  a 
man  arrived,  and  I  find  at  the  end  of  the  day  he 
has  succeeded  in  tinting  the  entire  skirting  and 
panelling  a  bright  yellow.  The  following  day 
no  painters  are  to  be  seen  at  all,  but  the  one  after 
that,  a  man,  who  looks  like  a  Royal  Academician 
in  reduced  circumstances,  makes  his  appearance, 
and  passes  six  hours  in  rolling  about  on  his  stomach, 
and  doing  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  graining.  Days 
pass  by  and  not  a  workman  has  been  near  the  place, 
I  hear  there  is  some  difficulty  about  the  paper,  and 
there  is  a  probability  of  it  not  being  put  up  for  a 
fortnight. 
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My  pleasant  home  has  become  an  abode  of 
misery  and  confusion.  There  is  an  overpowering 
smell  of  white  lead  throughout  the  house,  and  I  am 
almost  choked  with  the  pungent  odour  of  varnish. 
My  bouquet  of  lovely  snowdrops  which  I  have  put 
into  water  still  smell  sweetly  And  look  fresh.  As 
I  gaze  upon  it  and  think  of  the  brown-eyed  lassie 
who  gathered  it,  I  cannot  help  coming  to  the  con 
clusion  that  "  spring's  delights "  belong  to  the 
country  alone. 
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HAVE  you  ever  noticed  a  grand,  big,  majestic 
merchantman  being  towed  down  the  Thames 
by  a  little  fussy,  busy,  snorting,  steam-tug  ?  Do 
you  recollect  Turner's  marvellous  picture  of  the 
"  Old  Temeraire  ?"  Cannot  you  call  to  mind,  over 
and  above  the  glorious  sky  and  the  liquid  water, 
the  sense  of  power  the  little  red-funnelled  steamer 
has  over  the  majestic  ship  of  war  ?  The  grand  old 
craft  is  taken  in  tow,  the  vessel  that  has  battled 
with  waves  and  winds  and  braved  battery  and  broad 
side,  is  now  quietly  but  surely  drawn  through  the 
water,  whether  she  will  or  no,  by  a  little  insignifi 
cant  boat  with  scarcely  half-a-dozen  hands  on  board. 
This  clearly  demonstrates  the  principle  of  being 
taken  in  tow  :  once  having  accepted  the  services  of 
the  tug,  the  big  ship  is  bound  to  go :  its  liberty  is 
at  an  end,  and  cannot  be  restored  until  the  warps 
are  cast  off  and  it  drifts  back  in  gigantic  helpless 
ness  from  its  protector.  This  may  give  you  a  very 
fair  idea  of  the  exigences  of  being  taken  in  tow, 
but  even  this  will  fade  before  one  of  a  more  im 
portant,  practical,  and  personal  nature.  If  you 
ever  were  the  possessor  of  a  big  dog  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  him  out  for  a  walk,  especially  if  you 
deemed  it  more  prudent  to  have  him  in  a  chain, 
c  c 
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you  would  have  a  distinct  and  painful  idea  of  what 
being  taken  in  tow  really  means.  Being  the 
possessor  of  a  big  St.  Bernard,  who  is  quite  capable 
of  knocking  me  down  and  gobbling  me  up  when 
ever  he  pleases,  I  can  speak  with  authority  on  this 
subject.  I  try  and  make  people  think,  though  I 
know  they  do  not  believe  me,  that  I  take  the  brute 
out  for  a  walk.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  he 
takes  me  out  for  a  walk.  A  walk,  indeed  !  It  is 
a  run,  and  a  pretty  hard  one  too,  accompanied  with 
a  severe  contest  for  mastery  between  dog  and  man, 
generally  terminating  in  favour  of  the  former. 
It  frequently  begins  somewhat  in  this  wise.  I  have 
more  to  do  than  usual :  in  fact,  I  have  not  a  minute 
to  spare  all  day  long.  I  have  scarcely  time  to  get 
my  meals.  I  have  a  power  of  work  that  ought  to 
be  finished  at  this  present  moment,  so  as  a  matter 
of  course  I  feel  lazier  than  ever.  I  do  not  know 
why  it  is,  but  mental  laziness  is  always  accompanied 
by  physical  activity.  When  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not 
write  two  words  to  save  my  life,  I  should  have  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  walking  from  London  to 
Brighton  ;  when  I  have  not  energy  enough  to  write 
five  lines,  I  would  gladly  pull  from  Staines  to 
Henley ;  and  when  I  could  not  possibly  pen  a 
sonnet,  I  would  gladly  and  cheerfully  commence 
the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  at  that  very  instant. 
Why  is  this  ?  No  matter  ;  it  is  so.  What  is  the 
good  of  knowing  the  reason  of  everything  or  any 
thing  either  for  the  matter  of  that. 

Feeling  mentally  lazier  than  ever,  I  am  physically 
more  energetic  than  usual,  and  having  lots  of  work 
to  do  I  decide  to  take  my  dog  out  for  a  walk. 
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Accordingly   I   go  to  the  yard  where  he  is  chained 
up,  and   he   immediately    begins    making  the  most 
frantic  demonstrations,  he  dances  on  his   hind  legs, 
he  jangles  his  chain,  he  yelps  and  his  deep  baying 
makes    the   welkin    ring    again.       (Who   was  the 
welkin,  and  why  should  he  be  always  ready  to  ring 
on   the  smallest  provocation  ?      Are  their  visitors' 
and  servants'  welkins,    I  wonder?      How  well  it 
would  look  "  Please  to  ring  the  backstairs'  welkin.") 
He  makes   several   attempts  to   hang  himself,  but 
unfortunately  does   not   succeed  :  he   then  tugs  at 
his  chain  till  his  eyes  nearly  start  out  of  his  head, 
and  gives  his  celebrated  imitations  of  an  heraldic 
hound.      I  endeavour   to   assume   a  sort  of   Van, 
Amburgh  aspect  and  pat  him  wrathfully.      His  hide 
is  so  thick  and  well- protected  that  he  mistakes  this 
chastisement  for   caress,   and   accordingly  becomes 
the  more  demonstrative.      His  joy  knows  no  bounds, 
or  rather,  I  never  saw  any  joy  with  so  large  a  quantity 
of  bounds  in  it ;  he  leaps,  he  frisks,  he  gambols  ;  in 
the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  plants  his  feet  on  my 
shoulders ;   he  slobbers  all  over  my  best  coat,  and 
knocks  my  new  hat  right  across  the  road.     All  this 
time  I  have  been,  trying  to  undo  his  chain  :  now  it 
is  impossible  to  unfasten  the  catch  unless  the  chain 
is  slack,  so  the  dog  in  the  magnitude  of  his  unreason 
will  persist   in  keeping  it   stretched   to  its  fullest 
tension.      His  next  movement  is,  in  some  inexpli 
cable  manner,   to   suddenly  loosen  the  chain,  get  it 
in  a  double  turn  round  my  legs,  and  then  once  more 
run  it  out  sharply.      The  consequence  of  this  is  I 
am    stretched  at  full  length  upon  the  particularly 
hard  flags.     At  last,  by  a  lucky  chance,  I  manage 
c  c  2 
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to  slip  his  cable;  he  takes  me  in  tow  and  off  I 
go,  hot,  muddy,  and  beslobbered.  I  am  particu 
larly  anxious  to  call  on  my  friend  Cowl,  who  lives 
in  our  pleasant  suburb,  but  I  am  by  no  means 
certain  whether  my  dog  and  master  will  allow  me 
to  do  so.  He  is  for  starting  off  at  a  gallop,  but  I 
check  this  at  once.  Me  !  doesn't  he  pull !  If  you 
ever  drove  twenty  in  hand  with  a  crane-chain  for 
reins,  you  might  have  some  idea  of  his  strength  and 
the  way  in  which  he  punishes  your  hands.  At  last 
he  seems  to  settle  down  into  a  pretty  even  trot.  I 
see  some  young  ladies  I  am  acquainted  with  coming. 
I  know  they  will  like  to  stop  and  pat  him.  I  like 
to  see  a  pretty  girl  fondle  a  solemn  big  dog,  and 
note  how  quietly  the  solemn  big  dog  submits  to 
her  caresses.  It  only  shows,  my  brethren,  the  vast 
influence  that  the  fair  sex  have  over  stern  and 
rugged  natures,  how  we  who  are  stronger  physi 
cally  and  mentally  bow  to  soft  influences  and 

girlish  grace But  hold  !    Just  as  I  am  about 

to  take  off  my  hat  gracefully  to  the  young  ladies, 
Monk  sees  an  old  enemy  of  his  at  the  further 
end  of  the  road.  The  dog  once  more  gives  his 
celebrated  imitation  of  an  heraldic  hound — this 
time  not  by  desire — and  bounds  off  at  a  furious 
pace.  I  shriek  out  as  I  pass  the  young  ladies.,  "  Just 
taking  him  for  a  run  you  see  \"  and  try  to  look  as 
if  I  had  full  control  over  him.  Both  my  hands  are 
employed  with  the  chain  and  I  cannot  get  my  hat 
off;  the  damsels  look  as  if  they  thought  it  a  very 
queer  proceeding,  and  I  have  probably  offended 
them  for  life.  By  the  time  we  arrive  at  the  spot 
where  Monk  saw  his  enemy  he  has  disappeared  into 
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some  friendly  shelter.  My  brute  looks  disappointed; 
he  jumps  and  leaps.  I  am  afraid  he  is  going  to 
turn  and  rend  me,  but  he  seems  to  think  better  of 
it,  and  trots  off,  shaking  his  big  head,  and  lolling 
his  red  tongue  out  of  his  mouth.  Our  way  is 
straight  along  the  road  we  are  traversing,  but  we 
come  to  a  turning,  and  the  dog  comes  suddenly  to  a 
halt.  He  looks  down  the  turning,  and  insists  upon 
exploring  it.  In  vain  I  pull  and  objurgate  and 
thump ;  he  will  have  his  own  way,  and  drags  me  to 
the  end  of  the  lane.  Suddenly  a  curly  red  setter 
makes  his  appearance :  there  is  a  fearful  growling, 
a  cloud  of  dust,  a  barking  and  a  biting.  I  begin 
to  think  it  is  a  conspiracy  upon  the  part  of  both  the 
dogs  to  entirely  disestablish  me.  Can  twopenny- 
halfpenny  politicians  in  dog-like  form  have  been  sent 
to  make  my  suburban  retreat  miserable  ?  No,  it  can 
not  be  possible.  Besides,  Monk  is  such  a  staunch  old 
Conservative,  such  a  blue-blooded  old  aristocrat  in 
appearance,  that  he  could  never  shelter  a  cantan 
kerous,  radical,  time-serving  spirit  under  his  rough 
coat.  The  struggle  is  soon  over,  and  the  pro 
prietor  of  red  setter  makes  his  appearance.  He 
asks  me  what  I  mean  by  setting  my  dog  at 
his.  I,  on  my  part,  venture  to  inquire  what  he 
means  by  allowing  his  dog  to  irritate  mine  ?  He 
says  my  dog  has  no  muzzle  on,  and  he  shall 
send  the  police  after  it.  I  venture  to  inform  him 
that,  if  he  ever  read  his  newspaper,  he  would  be 
aware  that  the  obnoxious  muzzle  law  had  been  re 
pealed  long  ago,  and  at  the  same  time  hint  that  if 
the  law  were  applied  to  certain  obnoxious  members 
of  the  human  race,  instead  of  to  unfortunate  dogs, 
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it  would  be  a  capital  thing.  With  that  he  turned 
on  his  heel  (that  is,  according  to  popular  parlance. 
I  do  not  believe  people  do  turn  on  their  heels  ;  most 
persons  I  know  turn  on  their  toes)  and  departed  in 
disgust.  Monk  put  out  his  tongue  at  him,  and 
trotted  off,  wagging  his  tail.  After  this  adventure 
we  toddle  along  very  comfortably  until  we  approach 
a  tavern.  My  dog  stares  hard  at  it  for  some  time, 
and  nothing  will  induce  him  to  pass  it.  At  last  he 
makes  a  sudden  halt,  and  pulls  me  through  the  swing 
doors  in  a  manner  more  rapid  than  dignified.  We 
come  in  like  a  bombshell  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of 
working  men,  in  flannel  jackets,  who  are  quietly 
smoking  pipes  and  drinking  beer :  we  scatter  them 
right  and  left.  After  awhile,  however,  confidence  is 
restored,  and  Monk,  who,  like  a  true  Conservative, 
is  most  polite  to  all  classes  of  people,  begins  to 
fraternize  generally.  I  order  a  glass  of  beer  directly 
I  go  in,  as  I  do  not  like  it  to  be  thought  I  was 
brought  into  the  hostelry  against  my  will.  After  I 
have  finished  I  begin  to  wish  to  go.  Monk,  how 
ever,  does  not  see  it  at  all ;  he  has  not  half  finished 
with  his  working  men  yet,  so  I  am  obliged  to  stay. 
They  patronize  Monk  so  much  that  I  cannot  get 
him  away,  so  I  ask  the  working  men  if  they  will 
take  some  beer;  the  working  men,  nothing  loth, 
say  they  thank  me  very  much  and  they  will.  They 
begin  to  be  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  dog,  they 
opine  that  they  should  not  like  to  meet  him  on  a 
dark  night,  an4  tell  anecdotes  of  "  a  party  as  they 
knows  on  at  Chislehurst  as  has  one  as  like  him  as 
two  peas."  I  give  Monk  several  hints  to  go,  but 
he  will  not  take  the  slightest  notice,  and  it  is  only 
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when  the  whole  gang  of  workmen — after  having 
consumed  many  gallons  of  beer — turn  out  in  the 
street,  that  he  will  consent  to  move. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  out  of  our  course,  and  I 
am  not  exactly  clear  where  we  are.  We,  however, 
meet  lots  of  nursemaids  with  double  perambulators. 
Monk  will  insist  upon  poking  his  nose  in  the 
infants'  faces,  to  the  horror  of  the  nursemaids,  who 
think  he  is  going  to  swallow  children,  carriage,  and 
'  all  at  one  gulp.  Once  he  attempted  to  lick  the 
face  of  a  little  toddle  about  half  his  height,  who  was 
tottering  about  on  the  pavement.  I  was  indignantly 
informed  by  the  nursemaid  that  I  was  a  brute  to 
bring  a  dog  like  that  out.  I  ventured  to  inform 
her  the  dog  was  a  brute  and  I  was  a  man,  and  that 
he  brought  me  out,  and  not  I  him.  But  she  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  satisfied  with  my  ex 
planation,  neither  did  she  appreciate  at  all  the 
nicety  of  my  distinctions.  We  are  forced  now  to 
traverse  a  muddy,  slushy  road  with  new  buildings 
on  either  side,  and  my  companion  is  half-way  up  his 
legs  in  yellow  mud.  Just  as  we  get  clear  of  this, 
we  come  to  a  more  civilized  part.  There  are  well- 
to-do  villas  with  smoothly  shaven  lawns,  and  well- 
appointed  carriages  roll  by.  Gaily  attired  damsels 
out  for  their  afternoon  walk  pass  with  their  lap-dogs ; 
of  them,  however,  my  monster  deigns  not  to  take 
any  notice.  I  pause  just  to  light  a  cigarette  when 
Monk  seems  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  and  un 
controllable  affection  for  his  master.  He  jumps  up 
on  his  hind  legs  and  plants  his  fore  paws  on  my 
shoulder,  and  gradually  draws  them  right  down  the 
front  of  my  coat,  leaving  two  broad  streaks  of  yellow 
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mud  on  my  resplendent  Melton.  Some  ladies  who 
pass  smile  good  humouredly  and  evidently  look 
upon  me  as  a  superior  kind  of  acrobat  with  a  per 
forming  bear.  I  find  I  have  been  towed  so 
entirely  out  of  the  right  road  that  I  cannot 
imagine  where  my  friend  Cowl's  can  be.  I  know 
it  is  somewhere  close  at  hand,  but  never  having  been 
this  way  before  cannot  be  certain.  I  make  inquiry 
of  a  railway  porter  I  meet  in  the  road  if  he  can  tell 
me  the  nearest  way  to  Mr.  Cowl's.  He  courteously 
conducts  me  through  a  lane  and  I  at  once  find  out 
where  I  am.  The  porter  admires  my  dog  and  says, 
"  Ah  !  sir,  Mr.  Cowl  he  hev'  got  a  dawg  a  most  as  big 
as  that."  Horror !  So  he  has  and  I  had  entirely 
forgotten  it.  I  recollected  too  that  Cowl  generally 
had  his  dog  loose  and  wandering  about  where  he 
listed.  Suppose  he  were  to  rush  out  suddenly  and 
attack  Monk,  or  suppose  Monk  should  rush  in  and 
attack  him.  Either  catastrophe  were  fatal.  To 
hesitate  were  to  be  lost !  The  events  of  fifty  life 
times  were  compressed  into  a  second.  I  heard  a 
low  growl.  Monk's  chain  was  stretched  to  its 
utmost.  I  fancied  a  link  gave  way.  There  was  a 
rustling  among  the  bushes.  I  saw  a  pair  of  gleam 
ing  eyes.  Many  rows  of  sharp  white  teeth. 

Smash,    crash,    flash,     dash! But     no,     the 

remainder  of  the  scene  is  to  awful  to  allude  to. 
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HUNTING  appointments  "  is  a  section  of  the 
newspaper  which  never  has  the  least 
interest  for  me.  I  do  not  care  about  a  southerly 
wind  and  a  cloudy  sky  to  proclaim  a  hunting 
morning,  I  have  no  desire  to  follow  the  stag  o'er 
the  slippery  crag  and  to  chase  the  bounding  roe. 
It  does  not  pleasure  me  to  stand  on  my  head  in  the 
middle  of  a  quickset  hedge  when  a  lot  of  ramping 
maniacs  in  red  coats  are  cracking  whips  and  shout 
ing  out  "  Yoicks  \"  (What  is  the  meaning  of 
"  Yoicks  ?"  Is  it  significant  of  joy  ?  Could  not 
one  fancy  a  hunting  song  with  the  chorus  of  "  O, 
let  us  be  yoickful !")  I  have  no  intense  longing  to 
yell  out,  "  Hark  forrard,  hark  forrard,  tantivy  !" 
simply  because  I  have  not  the  least  idea  who  tantivy 
is  and  why  he  should  be  abjured  to  "  hark  forrard/' 
neither  do  I  derive  any  intense  gratification  by 
singing  "  With  a  hey,  ho,  chevy."  I  do  not  care 
about  chasing  the  wily  fox,  nor  will  the  subtle  stag 
tempt  me  to  imperil  my  limbs  over  stiff  timber  and 
across  a  difficult  country ;  and  yet  the  other  day  I 
had  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  perplexing  bits  of 
hunting  that  has  ever  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
miserable  mankind.  It  was  "  hunting  the  air." 
Do  not  be  alarmed  and  think  I  am  about  to  drop 
h's  and  foreswear  aspirates  altogether.  "  It  is 
not  the  'air  of  the  'ead,  it's  the  hair  of  the  hatmo- 
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sphere/'  as  the  barber  said  in  Punch.  Following 
out  the  same  method  of  expression,  I  might  say, 
"  It  is  not  the  'are  of  the  'ills,  but  the  hair  of 
the  horchestra "  to  which  I  allude ;  or,  to  speak 
seriously,  it  is  the  air  musical,  and  not  the  hare 
animal,  of  which  I  have  to  speak,  and  to  give  the 
account  of  the  sport  it  gave  me.  I  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  hunting  of  various  kinds  in  my  time ; 
I  have  hunted  for  lost  books  and  missing  letters ;  I 
have  hunted  for  country  cousins  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  the  Royal  Academy ;  I  have  hunted  for 
people  who  never  turned  up ;  I  have  hunted  for 
houses  in  every  part  of  London,  and  for  lodgings 
in  goodness  knows  how  many  maritime  resorts  in 
the  height  of  the  season — but  all  these  descriptions 
of  hunting — gigantic  and  terrible  though  they  may 
seem — pale  before  the  worry  and  excitement,  the 
physical  toil  and  mental  drudgery  I  was  obliged  to 
go  through  in  "  hunting  the  air." 

My  chase  began  in  this  way.  My  old  friend  Mrs. 
Crushington,  who  is  mad  upon  private  theatricals, 
organized  a  special  entertainment  for  the  delectation 
of  amateurs  the  other  day.  The  performances 
consisted  of  a  farce  and  a  burlesque.  Little  Clarry 
Crushiugton  played  the  leading  character  in  the  bur 
lesque.  She  is  a  pretty  girl,  very  smart  and  arch,  and 
of  course  creates  a  great  sensation,  and  makes  a  vast 
number  of  unfortunate  bachelors  miserable  on  the 
occasion  of  these  theatrical  representations.  The 
burlesque  in  question  was  by  one  of  our  best  writers 
in  this  school  of  dramatic  composition ;  but  it  had 
to  be  cut  and  carved  according  to  the  company  who 
were  about  to  perform  in  it.  One  person  objected 
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to  this,  another  to  that ;  a  comic  man  wanted  a 
music-hall  song  introduced  here,  a  young  lady  re 
quired  an  operatic  scena  inserted  there,  and  an 
amateur  company  of  niggers  wanted  to  appear  twice 
and  sing  a  glee  in  each  scene — so  the  end  of  it  was 
my  friend  the  author  would  not  have  known  his  work 
had  he  seen  it  represented.  I  was  called  upon  to 
do  all  this  kind  of  thing.  I  had  to  write  a  prologue, 
invent  dances,  design  costumes,  and  devise  especial 
songs.  I  had  written  a  wonderful  patter  song  for 
Clarry  Crushington  that  I  was  certain  would  bring 
down  the  house.  I  had  written  it  to  an  old  tune 
that  was  popular  and  catchy,  and  one  that  I  felt 
certain  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  music ;  there  were  one  or  two  turns  and  twists 
in  the  air  that  I  was  not  quite  certain  of,  which  I 
felt  sure  the  leader  of  our  small  orchestra  would 
soon  put  to  rights.  Miss  Clarry  was  charmed 
with  the  song  when  I  sang  it  over  to  her.  "  It's 
very  nice,  indeed/'  said  she,  "  but  I  don't  quite 
know  the  air ;  if  you  will  tell  me  the  name  of  it  I 
will  get  the  music."  I  say  that  I  forget  the  exact 
name  of  it,  but  it  can  be  easily  got  at  any  music- 
sellers.  I  tell  her  that  I  think  Charles  Mathews 
used  to  sing  it  in  The  Golden  Fleece.  I  am  not 
sure,  however,  that  it  was  The  Golden  Fleece.  Miss 
Clarry  says,  "  O,  ma  will  be  sure  to  know/'  When 
questioned,  mamma  at  once  replies  she  knows  it 
was  in  The  Golden  Fleece,  and  then  she  almost 
fancies  it  was  in  Patter  versus  Clatter,  and  then  she 
becomes  perfectly  certain  it  was  sung  by  some  one 
else — she  cannot  recollect  his  name — in  The  Miller 
and  his  Men.  The  musical  conductor  happens  to 
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look  in  and  I  ask  him  about  it ;  he  says  he  knows 
the  song  by  name  but  forgets  how  it  goes.  Will  I 
hum  it  over  for  him.  I  reply  "  O  yes/'  and  say  I 
fancy  it  goes  somehow  like  this : — 

Rumtitum,  toodlety,  toodlety,  toodlety, 
Rumtitum,  toodlety,  toodlety,  turn  ! 

He  shakes  his  head  and  says,  "  Ah,  that  was  not  the 
one  he  meant,  he  thinks  1  must  be  wrong,  it  ought 
to  go 

Fal  the  ral  lal,  fal  the  ral  lal, 
Fal  the  rnl,  lal  the  ral— lal,  lal ! 

But  he  says  the  best  way  would  be  to  inquire  of 
Messrs.  Oboe  and  Tympanum,  the  music  publishers. 
They  would  be  sure  to  have  it,  or  if  not,  could  tell  you 
where  to  procure  it.  Miss  Clarry  says  with  one  of 
her  sweetest  smiles,  "  O,  if  you  would  I  should  be 
so  much  obliged,  it  would  be  such  a  pity  you  know, 
not  to  have  it  right,  especially  as  you  have  written 
such  nice  words/' 

Then  my  troubles  begin.  I  take  the  manuscript 
in  my  pocket  and  betake  myself  to  Messrs.  Oboe 
and  Tympanum's.  I  find  the  shop  to  be  un 
pleasantly  full,  there  are  a  number  of  ladies  select 
ing  music  and  all  the  shopmen  seem  to  be  unusually 
busy.  I  go  to  one  especial  man  whom  I  have  been 
told  has  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  all  sorts  of  old 
tunes.  I  tell  him  that  I  want  the  music  of  a 
rather  old  song,  I  think  Charles  Mathews  used  to 
sing  it,  but  I  am  not  sure.  He  asks  me  what  the 
name  of  it  is.  I  say  I  really  do  not  recollect. 
Could  I  play  it  to  him  ?  Well,  I  could  but  there 
are  so  many  people  in  the  shop  that  I  do  not 
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like  to,  so  I  say  I  do  not  know  it  perfectly.  Could 
I  hum  it  just  to  give  an  idea  of  the  air.  I  say, 
well  it  goes  somehow  like  this  and  I  begin,  as  I 
fancy  in  a  whisper,  "  Rumtitum,  toodlety,  toodlety, 
toodlety  I"  and  I  find  some  of  the  young  ladies 
in  the  shop  look  up  and  smile.  It  is  about  the 
most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  attempt  to  sing 
"  Rumtitum  toodlety  "  in  .a  whisper.  The  polite 
shopman  can  scarcely  repress  a  smile,  but  he  says 
gravely,  "  Would  you  mind  giving  that  again,  sir  ?" 
Whereupon,  getting  confused,  but  thinking  it  easier 
to  do  in  a  whisper,  I  adopt  the  musical  conductor's 
view  of  the  subject  and  say,  "  Fal  the  ral,  lal ;  fal 
the  ral  lal."  "  Ah,"  says  the  shopman,  "  that  must 
be  another  part  of  the  same  tune."  I  say  no, 
I  think  not,  though  at  the  same  time  I  am  perfectly 
aware  it  is.  "  You  see  if  you  were  only  cer 
tain  of  the  name,  sir,  or  the  title  of  the  piece 
in  which  it  was  sung  we  could  easily  trace  it."  I 
shake  my  head  sadly  and  depart  feeling  very  much 
like  a  fool  and  seeing  the  visitors  to  the  shop  look 
upon  me  as  a  sort  of  harmless  madman.  Uncer 
tain  what  to  do  now  I  betake  myself  to  a  quiet 
back  street  in  Soho,  where  I  knew  a  vendor  of  old 
plays  and  music  used  to  reside  some  years  ago.  As 
I  approach  this  I  become  conscious  of  a  boy  in 
front  of  me  swinging  a  basket  and  whistling  the 
very  air  I  was  hunting  for  with  a  precision  and 
a  spirit  which  is  peculiar  to  the  gamins  of  Lorfdon. 
It  was  delicious.  I  could  see  how  admirably  my 
words  would  go  now ;  the  boy  turned  down  a 
court,  still  whistling  superbly,  and  I  thought  what 
a  success  Clarry  Crushington  would  make  with  my 
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song.  I  kept  close  to  the  boy  and  chased  him 
down  Butcher's  Row  and  into  a  back  street  off 
Long  Acre  where  he  stopped  at  a  doorway,  still 
whistling  the  same  air  and  winding  up  the  last  few 
bars  with  a  breakdown.  "  You  whistle  well,  my 
boy/'  said  I.  "  O,  Walker  !"  he  replied,  not  at 
all  appreciating  my  complimentary  remark.  "  What 
is  the  name  of  that  tune  ?"  "  What,  don't  you 
know  ?  Here's  a  lark  !  Here's  a  cove  as  don't  know 
the  '  Rantipole  Rummun.' "  And  the  misguided 
youth  laughed  fiendishly  as  he  executed  another 
breakdown  on  the  flags.  I  endeavoured  to  pacify 
the  exuberance  of  his  spirits  by  presenting  him 
with  sixpence,  and  then  asked  him  where  the  song 
might  be  heard  or  procured.  "  Lor,  sir,"  he 
replied,  considerably  mollified'  by  my  gift,  "  I 
thought  you  wos  only  a-chaffin'.  Thought  every 
one  knew  the  '  Rantipole  Rummun.'  You  should 
hear  'em  sing  it  at  the  Toff  music-hall  on  Saturday 
night.  My  !  Ain't  it  prime  !"  And  the  recollection 
proving  too  much  for  his  feelings,  he  was  obliged  to 
indulge  in  another  breakdown.  When  he  was 
once  more  serious  he  informed  me  that  the  "  Ran 
tipole  Rummun"  was  sung  by  the  Great  Cad 
everywhere,  and  he  believed  that  copies  could  be 
had  at  any  music-shop.  Accordingly  I  departed, 
and  stopped  at  the  first  musicseller's  I  came  to. 
In  the  window  I  saw  a  garishly  coloured  portrait  of 
the  Great  Cad,  in  some  absurd  costume,  and 
inscribed  underneath  the  "  Rantipole  Rummun." 
The  shopman  said  "  it  was  quite  surprising  what  a 
number  of  that  song  they  sold,  to  be  sure.  He 
didn't  think  much  of  the  words,  but  supposed  it 
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was    the  light    catchy   music    that    took  with  the 
people/' 

This  was  evidently  the  right  thing  after  all,  and 
I  returned  in  triumph  to  Mrs.  Crushington's  at 
last.  I  said  to  Miss  Clara,  "  I  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  procuring  it,  but  now  we  shall  be 
all  right.  Will  you  kindly  play  it  over?"  She  sat 
down  and  began  to  play,  I  did  not  recognise  the 
tune  in  the  least,  but  fancied  it  was  a  peculiar 
introduction  to  suit  the  modern  music-hall  taste. 
She,  however,  played  it  through,  and  as  she  finished 
said,  "  Well,  how  do  you  think  it  will  do  ?"  "  But 
where  is  the  air,  Miss  Crushington  ?"  "  The 
air  ?  That  is  all  the  air  in  the  piece  of  music/'  she 
replied.  I  now  saw  that  that  wretched  boy  had 
deceived  me  in  some  way,  and  I  was  as  far  off 
catching  my  "  air"  as  ever.  Our  time  was  getting 
rather  short,  too.  I  was  asked  if  it  could  not 
be  adapted  to  some  other  music,  but  I  would  not 
hear  of  it.  I  must  find  this  particular  air  or  the 
song  must  be  cut  out  altogether.  If  I  had  not 
been  so  worried  in  hunting  for  it,  and  taking  half- 
a-dozen  different  opinions  on  this  subject,  I  could 
easily  have  persuaded  our  musical  conductor  to 
have  noted  it  down  from  my  own  singing.  But 
now  I  really  do  not  know  which  is  the  correct  way 
of  singing  it ;  indeed,  I  am  not  sure  whether  I 
could  sing  it  at  all,  or  if,  indeed,  such  an  air  ever 
existed.  What  is  to  be  done?  I  would  put  an 
advertisement  in  the  papers,  but  that  I  am  not  sure 
of  the  name  of  the  air,  and  am  very  uncertain  as 
to  the  title  of  the  piece  in  which  it  was  sung,  and 
who  sang  it.  You  could  not  advertise  "rumti- 
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turn  toodlcty,  toodlety,"  and  if  you  did  people  would 
find  it  very  hard  indeed  to  understand.  I  hear  an 
organ  droning  away  in  the  distance  and  fancy  I 
can  catch  a  few  notes  of  the  air  I  am  in  search  of 
now  and  then.  I  seize  my  hat  and  rush  out  in 
chase  of  it.  I  hunt  it  round  the  square  and  talk 
to  its  wretched  Italian  proprietor,  but  find  that 
either  he  cannot  or  he  will  not  understand  me. 
He  is  playing  "  Up  in  a  Balloon/'  I  give  him  some 
coppers,  and  at  the  same  time  turn  my  hand  in  order 
to  show  him  that  I  want  him  to  change  the  tune. 
He  only  grins  idiotically  and  continues  to  play 
"  Up  in  a  Balloon "  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour. 
He  evidently  thinks  he  is  giving  me  a  rich  musical 
treat. 

I  tear  myself  away  and  go  to  every  music- 
seller  I  can  think  of.  I  hunt  amidst  piles  of  old 
music.  I  call  on  all  my  musical  friends  and  worry 
them  out  of  their  lives  with  my  persistent  ques 
tioning  and  whistling.  I  go  for  a  round  of  the 
music-halls  in  order  that  I  may  perchance  meet 
with  the  lost  air.  I  hear  the  "  Rantipole 
Rummun"  howled  in  all  sorts  of  places,  and  by 
every  description  of  singer,  but  the  music  for  my 
pet  song  is  not  to  be  met  with.  I  heard  a  bit  of 
it  in  a  quadrille  the  other  night,  and  most  inconsi 
derately  rushed  away  from  my  partner  to  ask 
the  musician  what  it  was.  He  said  he  did  not 
know ;  it  was  part  of  the  quadrille,  and  that  was 
all  he  knew  about  it.  I  thought  I  heard  part  of 
it  introduced  in  an  organ  voluntary  at  church,  and 
left  in  the  middle  of  the  service  to  see  if  I  could 
discover  the  organist.  I  dreamed  that  I  had 
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at  last  discovered  it,  and  that  I  had  all  the  music 
arranged,  and  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  gigantic 
success.  At  last  I  call  upon  an  old  friend;  I 
find  he  knows  the  air  well,  he  knows  the  name 
of  it,  and  who  sang  it,  and  where,  and  when  it 
was  sung,  and  enables  me  to  procure  the  music. 
The  socg  was  put  in  rehearsal  and  went  admirably. 
Miss  Clarry  Crushington  made  a  tremendous  hit 
with  it  in  the  amateur  burlesque,  though  I  daresay 
she  has  not  the  least  idea  of  the  amount  of  trouble 
I  went  through  in  "  hunting  the  air"  on  her 
behalf. 
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THE  DEMOLITION  OF  THE  DEN. 

A  GOOD  alliterative  title,  is  it  not  ?  It  is,  but 
nevertheless  my  present  paper  has  a  sad  sub 
ject  for  its  theme.  As  I  write  the  Den  is  be 
coming  respectable,  an  orderly  straightforward 
apartment,  a  room  to  which  the  housemaid  will 
pay  daily  visits,  and  where  the  cold  tea-leaves 
will  be  scattered  and  brushes  and  brooms  will  be 
plied  merrily.  It  is  fast  being  transformed  into 
a  chamber  where  respectable  people  will  snooze, 
where  early  risers  will  slumber,  and  where  the 
smell  of  tobacco  will  be  unknown.  The  ceiling  is 
being  whitewashed ;  unfeeling  and  thoughtless  men 
clatter  with  their  unhallowed  hobnails  over  its 
sacred  boards  and  whistle  blithely  the  music-hall 
ditty  as  they  go  about  their  work  :  hammers  re 
sound,  pails  and  scrubbing  brushes  are  in  request, 
the  floor  is  being  taken  up  and  men  are  doing 
unaccountable  things  with  gas-pipes.  Rolls  of 
prim  priggish  paper — of  a  distressingly  clean  and 
self-satisfied  character — have  arrived,  and  ruthless 
paperhangers  are  busy  at  work  tearing  down  the 
delicious,  smoke-toned  dreamy  maroon  tint  from 
the  wall.  The  place  smells  of  soapsuds,  whitewash, 
and  sour  paste,  and  its  charming  individuality  is 
rapidly  being  washed,  papered,  painted,  hammered, 
and  planed  out  of  it.  Its  four  walls,  its  two 
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windows,  its  ceiling  and  its  floor  still  remain,  but 
the  Den  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  One  may  liken  it 
to  a  friend  who  has  been  recently  married,  a  man, 
say,  who  was  the  most  genial,  careless,  kindly 
hearted  fellow  of  our  acquaintance  :  who  was 
ever  laughing  and  making  the  best  of  the  world 
wherever  he  might  be,  or  in  whatever  circum 
stances  he  might  find  himself.  Well,  we  hear  he 
has  made  a  good  marriage,  that  he  has  a  fine 
house  and  a  charming  wife ;  we  go  and  see  him, 
and  of  course  we  profess  to  like  him  just  as  much 
as  ever,  but  we  find  he  no  longer  enters  into  our 
ideas,  he  yawns  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  never  dreams 
about  discussing  some  knotty  point,  clad  in  an 
ancient  velvet  jacket  and  enveloped  in  a  fog  of 
tobacco-smoke,  until  three  in  the  morning.  He 
looks  in  at  the  club  sometimes,  and  occasionally 
laughs  and  jokes  as  of  yore,  but  somehow  or 
another  he  invariably  sneaks  off  just  as  every  one 
seems  to  be  getting  comfortable.  O  yes,  he  is  a 
very  nice  fellow  certainly,  not  at  all  spoilt  by  mar 
riage,  but  is  he  not  just  a  leetle  stiff  sometimes, 
just  a  trifle  pompous,  and  has  he  not  a  small  tinge 
of  respectable  householder,  tax-payer,  churchgoer, 
and  general  family -manishness  about  him  ?  He  is 
of  course  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever,  but  the  old 
camaraderie  you  feel,  despite  your  striving  against 
the  feeling,  is  to  a  certain  extent  gone.  So  it 
is  with  the  Den.  It  is  as  good  a  room  as  ever  it 
was :  it  is  vastly  more  cleanly,  respectable,  and 
orderly,  but  as  a  "  Den,"  as  we  knew  it,  and 
wished  to  know  it,  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  we 
never  care  to  see  the  room  again.  Mahogany 
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wardrobes,  chintz  curtains,  marble-topped  wash- 
hand-stands,  brilliant  carpets,  white  muslin  blinds, 
and  spick  and  span  painted  chairs,  may  be  all  very 
well  in  their  way,  but  we  protest  against  their 
invading  our  pet  apartment  and  trespassing  on  the 
domain  of  our  favourite  lounge.  We  object  to 
having  the  link  which  connected  us  with  so  many 
associations  of  the  past,  suddenly,  irrevocably,  and 
irreverently  snapped. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  remember  that  at  the 
commencement  of  this  volume  I  took  them  to  see  a 
friend  of  mine  of  the  name  of  Barkins,  and  I 
attempted  to  limn,  after  the  Dutch  manner,  a  pic 
ture  of  the  room  in  which  he  resided  and  generally 
known  as  his  Den.  Since  that  time  I  have  paid 
the  room  many  a  visit,  wasted  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  passed  many  pleasant  hours  in  mooning  and 
lounging  in  the  company  of  Barkins — Barkins  the 
sanguine  and  the  unpractical.  I  looked  in  there  a 
few  days  ago,  when  I  was  busier  than  usual,  con 
sequently  feeling  lazier  than  ever,  for  I  knew 
Barkins  was  just  the  man  to  help  me — not  in  being 
busier  than  usual  but  in  being  lazier  than  ever.  I 
walked  in  and  found  to  my  dismay  that  the  usual 
behind-the-age  hush  and  dreamy  languor  of  the 
place  seemed  to  have  vanished.  There  was  an 
unpleasant  bustle  about  the  hall,  there  were  ominous- 
looking  whitewashed  planks  about,  and  there  was  a 
severely  practical-looking  basket  of  workman's  tools 
— a  basket  that  looked  as  if  it  were  a  compound 
householder,  could  make  a  stump  oration  in  the 
Park,  as  if  it  were  infinitely  better  than  you 
were,  and  thoroughly  despised  you  as  a  bloated 
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aristocrat — upon  the  landing  and  strange  furniture 
and  stranger  faces  might  be  encountered  on  the 
staircase.  As  I  proceeded  further  on  my  upward 
journey  these  uncomfortable  evidences  of  change 
became  more  and  more  apparent.  Unwonted  noises 
were  issuing  from  the  Den,  and  a  general  atmo 
sphere  of  pungent  dust  seemed  to  pervade  the  entire 
house — a  kind  of  dust  that  chokes  you  pleasantly, 
a  sort  of  dust  that  you  only  meet  with  in  the 
ancient  library  of  an  old  cathedral  town  when  you 
are  searching  for  an  out-of-the-way  book  on  its 
topmost  shelves,  or  in  a  highly  respectable  family 
vault  if  you  happen  to  visit  it  when  the  attendant 
is  giving  it  its  annual  dusting.  I  do  not  know 
why,  but  the  particular  flavour  of  this  dust  recalled 
to  my  mind  the  last  time  I  descended  beneath  the 
Duomo  at  Milan  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  visit 
to  the  shrine  of  the  good  San  Carlo  Borromeo. 
Evidently  there  is  something  wrong,  I  said  to 
myself,  the  cheerful  voice  of  Barkins  is  not 
heard  carolling  a  bit  of  an  opera  or  the  last  new 
triumph  in  nigger  minstrelsy ;  there  is  not  that  sof 
tened  odour  of  tobacco  coming  through  the  keyhole 
and  door-cracks  that  one  always  used  to  encounter 
on  the  landing ;  there  is  no  jangling  and  crashing  on 
the  old  piano ;  there  is  no  merry  laughter  nor  light 
gossip  going  on  within  the  room.  But  there  is 
Barkins's  voice,  without  a  doubt ;  yes,  there  he  is 
in  his  pea-jacket,  bereft  of  his  shirt  collar,  with  his 
hands  as  black  as  a  sweep's,  in  the  middle  of  a 
cloud  of  dust,  looking  very  cross,  banging  books 
about,  making  use  of  frequent  expletives,  and 
abusing  the  world  in  general.  There  he  was  with 
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his  old  friend  Agnus,  who  was  also  dusty  and  also 
busy,  but  who  managed  to  keep  his  temper  and 
moderate  his  language  infinitely  better  than  did  the 
proprietor  of  the  Den ;  they  were  both  moving 
books,  taking  down  pictures,  dusting  furniture,  and 
comporting  themselves  generally  like  British  work 
men,  only  doing  about  twice  as  much  work  as  that 
labourer  who  is  generally  supposed  to  be  worthy  of 
his  hire.  "  What,  Barkins,  my  dear  boy,  you  don't 

mean   to    say  that "      "  Yes,  hang    it,  man, 

can't  you  see,"  returned  my  friend,  savagely.  "  I'm 
going  to  cut  the  old  place  at  last.  It's  let,  there's 
no  help  for  it.  Don't  look  so  abominably  dolorous 
about  it,  you're  the  fifth  fellow  who's  been  in 
during  the  morning  and  pulled  a  long  face  and 
asked  me  if  it  wasn't  a  pity.  Of  course  it's  a  pity. 
I  wish  you  fellows  would  keep  your  contemptible 
sympathy  to  yourselves.  I  hate  to  be  sympathized 
with.  Sit  down,  not  that  there's  anything  to  sit 
on.  Have  a  pipe  ?  Confound  it,  there's  the  pipe- 
rack  taken  down,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know 
where  we  put  it :  the  tobacco  jar's  smashed — I 
wouldn't  have  taken  fifty  pounds  for  it,  for  old  as 
sociations — but  you'll  find  some  very  fair  Cavendish 
in  that  old  white  hat  on  the  bookcase.  Upon  my 
word  this  is  beastly  !"  concluded  my  friend,  ener 
getically,  as  he  kicked  a  bandbox  full  of  letters 
right  across  the  room. 

It  was  too  true,  the  Den  was  in  course  of  demo 
lition,  and  I  now  recollected  that  I  had  encountered 
the  old  piano  on  the  first  landing,  but  did  not  know 
my  old  friend  with  its  legs  unscrewed,  and  its  gene 
rally  decorticated  aspect;  and  as  for  the  Den  itself, 
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it  required  one  as  familiar  with  the  place  as  myself 
to  form  any  idea  as  to  what  its  original  appearance 
might  have  been.  Formerly  there  was  a  method  in 
its  madness,  now  there  is  a  coldness  in  its  chaos : 
the  picturesqueness  of  its  confusion  has  given  way 
to  the  museum-like,  inharmonious  arrangement  of 
the  broker's  shop.  The  floor  is  strewn  with  lumber 
of  all  kinds,  there  are  hats  full  of  letters  and 
boxes  full  of  newspapers,  there  are  sketches,  there 
are  no  end  of  millboards  painted  with  studies  on 
both  sides,  there  are  heaps  of  books  shot  down  any 
where,  without  any  attempt  at  any  arrangement, 
and  there  is  a  quantity  of  odd  numbers  of  magazines 
looking  as  if  they  never  expected  to  form  part  of  a 
respectable  series  again.  Barkins  himself,  I  would 
remark,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  changed  with 
the  occasion ;  he  is  wonderfully  energetic ;  he  will 
bang  books  together  making  a  noise  like  a  salvo  of 
artillery  and  sending  clouds  of  dust  all  over  the  room. 
He  does  nothing  but  bang  books  together  and  use 
strong  language,  he  moves  things  about  from  one 
part  of  the  room  to  another,  but  he  does  not  much 
good.  He  does  a  vast  amount  of  work  to  little 
purpose,  and  if  it  were  not  for  Agnus  I  do  not  think 
he  would  get  any  moving  done  at  all.  The  latter 
gentleman  at  last  suggests  that  something  had  better 
be  done,  and  that  although  banging  of  books  and 
moving  them  about  from  one  part  of  the  room  to 
another  may  be  capital  exercise,  it  will  scarcely 
expedite  the  clearing  of  the  Den.  Whereupon 
Barkins,  in  desperation,  catches  up  his  favourite 
Venus  of  Milo  in  his  arms  and  staggers  downstairs 
with  her.  We  hear  a  crash  on  the  stairs — a  loud 
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and  powerful  expression  of  opinion  from  Barkins. 
"  Any  bones  broken  or — plaster  ?"  I  shout  out. 
"  No/'  he  replies,  "  but  it's  a  wonder  her  head 
wasn't  knocked  off!"  He  is  evidently  disappointed 
that  this  catastrophe  did  not  occur  in  order  to  put 
a  climax  to  his  misery.  When  he  returns  we  again 
set  to  work  clearing  the  place.  Barkins  has  an 
inconceivable  desire  to  begin  at  every  corner  of  the 
room  at  once  and  to  shoot  everything  in  a  heap  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor :  he  has  no  method  in  his 
energy  whatever.  How  things  turn  up  in  a  mys 
terious  manner :  here's  a  wonderful  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  a  sweet  little  Some-one  that  our  host  made, 
goodness  knows  how  long  ago,  side  by  side  with  a 
bundle  of  letters  in  pink  envelopes  from  little  Fanny 
Frillery  the  actress.  I  hand  the  sketch  to  our 
friend.  "  Upon  my  word,  it's  very  like/'  says  he, 
with  a  sad  smile,  and  stuffs  it  into  the  pocket  of 
his  jacket.  I  pass  the  bundle  of  letters  to  him,  and 
he  pitches  them  into  the  fireplace  amongst  the  rest 
of  the  rubbish.  He  then  says,  "  No,  I'll  just  have 
a  look  at  these  before  I  burn  them,"  and  stuffs  them 
into  the  other  pocket.  One  thing  after  the  other  is 
placed  in  these  receptacles,  and  so  as  the  business 
of  clearing  proceeds  Barkins  becomes  knobby  all 
over,  and  as  if  he  was  suffering  from  goitre  in  every 
part  of  his  body.  There  is  a  certain  drawer  in  a 
certain  writing-table  that  seems  to  be  full  of  ribbons, 
faded  flowers,  old  gloves,  torn  notes,  and  all  sorts 
of  useless  rubbish.  I  say  that  I  suppose  these  may 
all  be  shot  in  the  fire  as  they  are.  "  No,  certainly 
not,"  says  our  host,  "  I  must  look  these  over 
myself."  I  say,  "  "What,  Barkins,  my  boy,  is  this 
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the  '  Broken-hearted  Department  ?'  '•  He  scowls 
at  nie  and  tells  me  not  to  be  a  fool,  and  I  hand  the 
drawer  over  to  his  keeping. 

Gradually  the  place  becomes  a  little  clearer. 
Pictures  are  taken  down  from  the  wall,  leaving 
bright  pink  spaces  in  the  maroon-tinted  walls. 
There  is  always  something  ghastly  in  the  removal 
of  a  picture  and  seeing  how  the  paper  comes  up  to 
time  smiling.  How  it  seems  to  say  that  its  time 
has  come  at  last  after  being  hidden  all  these  years,  and 
wont  it  take  the  shine  out  of  the  rest  of  the  room 
and  pretend  to  be  a  picture  after  all.  We  all  say 
we  never  should  have  thought  the  paper  could  have 
been  that  colour ;  we  ask  the  proprietor  if  he 
remembers  it  being  put  up  and  it  being  said  that 
Barkins  would  not  stay  in  the  place  long,  as  it  was 
rumoured  there  was  a  certain  pair  of  bright  eyes 

that I  know  this  for  a  fact,  that  our  friend  at 

that  period  had   a  cheap  paper  put  up  because  he 

thought   there  was  a  chance  that Our  host 

tells  us  sternly  to  be  quiet  and  not  to  rake  up  old 
grievances,  and  asks  us  if  we  never  saw  a  bit  of 
faded  paper  before.  Ah  !  Barkins,  my  friend,  the 
paper  is  not  the  only  thing  that  has  faded  about 
this  room. 

Where  are  the  hearty  voices  now  who  troll'd  those  good  old  lays, 
And  where  the  silvery  laughter  that  rang  in  bygone  days  ? 

These  things  will  not  do  to  talk  about,  they 
scarcely  bear  thinking  of;  we  would  not  think  of 
them  but  we  cannot  help  it.  Let  us  proceed  with 
the  clearing  and  strive  to  efface  these  unpleasant 
landmarks  from  our  memory.  Let  us,  with  our 
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own  hands,  take  down  Gallait's  marvellous  picture 
of  Art  et  Libertt,  let  us  blow  the  dust  from  it 
and  carefully  polish  the  glass  and  take  it  away, 
for  there  is  precious  little  art  and  less  liberty  left  for 
the  like  of  us  in  these  present  days.  Detach  from 
its  hook  the  Magenta  trumpet,  O  Barkins,  place  thy 
lips  against  its  mouthpiece  and  blow  the  dust  out 
of  its  pipes,  for  thy  trumpeter  has  been  dead  many 
a  year  and  thou  must  fain  be  thine  own  instru 
mentalist  if  thou  wouldst  not  go  un-fanfared. 
Whilst  we  are  hard  at  work  the  incoming  tenant 
(I  hate  incoming  tenants)  with  gasfitter's  man  (I 
hate  gasfitter's  men)  comes  in  to  make  some  ar 
rangements  about  the  gas.  Gasfitter's  man  is  of 
a  disagreeably  brisk  and  severely  practical  turn  of 
mind;  he  talks  loudly  of  brackets  and  burners 
whilst  incoming  tenant  shows  him  where  he  would 
like  them  placed.  Gasfitter's  man  whips  a  bit  of 
chalk  out  of  his  pocket  and  makes  a  ghastly  white 
cross  on  the  wall  as  a  guide.  I  looked  at  Barkins  : 
he  said  nothing,  but  he  shuddered  as  if  he  had  seen 
one  of  the  plague-crosses  on  a  house-door  of  old 
London.  Gasfitter's  man  at  last  departed  whist 
ling  and  tramping  heavily,  evidently  thinking  we 
were  a  set  of  harmless  maniacs. 

Gradually  the  walls  are  getting  clearer,  the 
bright  hectic  patches  on  the  paper  are  becoming 
more  and  more  frequent,  and  the  room  is  getting 
generally  flushed  and  uncomfortable.  The  pipes 
have  somehow  managed  to  get  into  a  box  by  them 
selves,  and  what  a  number  and  variety  there  are  of 
these  useful  implements  !  The  playbills  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  flutter  generally  all  over  the  room, 
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and  being  perpetually  caught  up  by  one  or  another 
of  our  party,  awakened  reminiscences  that  interfered 
not  a  little  with  the  progress  of  our  work  :  a  colour- 
box  turned  up  with  most  of  its  tubes  squashed  flat, 
a  palette  with  colours  dried  upon  its  board,  and  a 
sheaf  of  brushes  with  paint  hardened  in  their 
bristles.  Studies  of  heads  of  pretty  models  were 
revealed  unexpectedly,  over  which  Barkins  would 
get  sentimental,  not  to  say  maudlin.  Odd  baskets, 
out-of-the-way  "  properties,"  bits  of  paper,  water- 
colour  sketches  or  prints  would  be  the  excuse  for 
our  host  sitting  down  on  the  floor  and  telling  us 
"  all  about  it."  When  Barkins  produced  a  broken 
battledore  and  a  shuttlecock  with  only  one  feather, 
and  held  them  up  and  shook  his  head  ruefully  and 
significantly,  we  all  felt  very  sad  though  we  could 
not  help  laughing.  It  was  curious  how  the  portraits 
of  our  particular  friends  seemed  to  protest  against 
being  removed  from  the  positions  they  had  so  long 
occupied.  Nomad  looked  sternly  out  of  his  frame, 
as  much  as  to  say  he  was  a  great  mind  to  hit  any 
one  who  attempted  to  turn  him  out  of  the  place ; 
Willy  Grame  looked  reproachfully  at  us,  as  if  he 
were  telling  us  that  if  the  Den  was  to  be  disestab 
lished,  the  least  we  could  do  would  be  to  allow 
him  to  play  a  funeral  march  on  the  old  piano 
on  the  occasion.  Tenmiles  seemed  to  remark, 
"  Well,  move  if  you  like,  but  before  you  do  move, 
let  me  make  my  joke,"  and  Agnus  appeared  mon 
strously  indignant,  as  if  things  were  coming  to  a 
pretty  pass  at  last.  The  young  ladies,  too,  were  very 
loth  to  go  :  we  had  to  be  very  stern  with  that  charm 
ing  negative  of  three  positively  pretty  girls  before 
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we  could  get  rid  of  them,  but,  despite  the  dimples, 
the  bright  eyes,  and  the  long  fair  hair  of  this  trio 
of  northern  belles,  we  were  obliged  to  remove  them. 
Pretty  Jennie  Browneyes  looked  touchingly  sorrow 
ful  and  pleaded  hard  to  remain  where  she  was ; 
piquant  little  Miss  Mignonne  smiled  her  sweetest, 
but  all  to  no  purpose ;  and  as  for  sweet  little  Some 
one  she  declared  she  would  not  go  at  all ;  she  did 
not  care  for  white  washers,  nor  gasfitters,nor  incoming 
tenants,  she  would  stay  there  as  long  as  she  pleased. 
She  was  the  last,  the  very  last  left  in  the  room ; 
long  after  the  whitewasher  had  commenced  his 
abominable  calling  did  she  stay  there,  and  queen  it 
over  the  mantelpiece — I  wonder  whether  she  at 
tempted  to  flirt  with  the  whitewasher — and  when 
I  dropped  in  late  in  the  evening  I  found  Barkins 
departing  with  the  picture  under  his  arm.  Her 
face  was  covered  with  spatterings  of  whitewash, 
through  which  the  little  lady  was  smiling  and  look 
ing  as  coquettishly  beautiful  as  ever. 

At  last  our  work  is  finished,  we  have  taken 
down  every  picture,  carried  away  every  book,  and 
removed  every  article  of  furniture  from  the  room. 
The  carpenters,  the  painters,  the  glaziers,  and 
the  gasfitters  come  in :  the  men  in  carpet  caps, 
the  men  in  linen  caps,  the  men  in  pajper  caps, 
and  the  men  in  no  caps  at  all,  come  in  and  hold 
high  saturnalia.  There  is  a  slapping,  a  papering, 
a  painting,  and  a  hammering :  its  individuality  is 
gone,  and  the  Den  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Will  all 
this  slapping  and  papering,  painting,  and  hammer 
ing  effectually  eradicate  all  its  old  characteristics? 
Will  not  the  spirits  of  its  former  tenant  and  his 
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friends  sometimes  come  back  in  the  dead  of  night 
to  revisit  the  scene  of  their  former  merriment  ? 
Will  not  the  in-coming  tenant  have  frightful 
dreams  sometimes  ?  Perhaps  he  will  be  choked  by 
a  strong  odour  of  tobacco,  and  hear  loud  laughter 
with  brave  old  songs  trolled  out  to  a  jingling 
accompaniment.  Possibly  the  pictures  may  all  take 
their  old  places  and  glare  at  him  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  step  down  out  of  their  frames  and 
execute  a  wild  saraband  upon  his  dainty  Brussels 
carpet.  If  he  dreams  half  that  has  been  talked 
about  or  thought  about  within  those  four  walls,  all 
I  can  say  is  that  he  will  be  a  raving  maniac  in  less 
than  a  month. 

The  carpenters,  the  painters,  the  whitewashes, 
the  glaziers,  and  the  paperhangers  are  busier  than 
ever :  they  will  in  a  few  days  be  followed  by  the 
decorators  and  furniture  makers,  and  the  indi 
viduality  of  the  old  place  will  be  effectually  stamped 
out  for  ever.  But  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  there 
are  some  few  bright  eyes  at  a  distance  that  will 
droop  just  a  little,  and  many  a  brave,  honest  laugh 
in  foreign  lands  that  will  be  hushed  for  a  moment 
when  they  hear  that  the  Den  is  gone  for  ever.  It 
only  exists  now  among  the  pleasant  recollections 
of  those  who  knew  it  well. 


THE    END. 
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Madame  de  'Sevigne  :   Her  Correspondents  and 

Contemporaries.     By  the    COMTESSE  DE  PDLIGA.     2   vols.   8vo, 
with  Portraits. 

"  There  are  always  amongst  us  a  select  few  who  find  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
refined  enjoyment  in  the  letters  of  Madame  Se'vigne'.  The  Horace  Walpole  set 
affected  to  know  them  by  heart;  George  Selwyn  meditated  an  edition  of  them,  and 
preceded  Lady  Morgan  in  that  pilgrimage  to  the  Kochers,  which  she  describes  so 
enthusiastically  in  her  '  Book  of  the  Boudoir.'  Even  in  our  time  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  present  oneself  often  at  Holland  House  or  the  Berrys'  without 

being  tolerably  well  up  in  them Madame  de  la  Puliga  has  diligently  studied 

her  subject  in  all  its  bearings ;  she  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  period 
of  which  she  treats  ;  she  is  at  home  with  both  correspondents  and  contemporaries ; 
she  has  made  a  judicious  selection  from  the  embarrassing  abundance  of  materials 
accumulated  to  her  hands ;  treading  frequently  on  very  delicate  ground, she  is  never 
wanting  in  feminine  refinement  or  good  taste." — Quarterly  Review. 

Foreign  Biographers.       By  WILLIAM  MACCALL. 

2  vols.  8vo. 

CONTENTS  :  Joseph  de  Maistre — Samuel  Vincent — Vincent  de  Paul— Paul  Louis 
Courier — Vauvenargues — The  Abbe'  de  Saint- Pierre — Saint  Francis  of  Assisi — Ulrich 
von  Hutten — Benedict  Spinoza — Godfrey  William  Leibnitz — Louis  Claude  de  Saint- 
Martin — Giordano  Bruno — Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa — Alexander  of  Kussia — Peter 
d'Aubusson—  Martin  Behain — Cardinal  Alberoni — The  President  Boyes — Francis 
d' Almeida — George  Cadoudal — Lazarus  Carnot. 

Unorthodox   London ;    or  Phases  of  Eeligious 

Life  in  the  Metropolis.     By  the  Rev.  C.  MAURICE  DAVIES,  D.D. 
1  vol.  8vo. 

This  most  interesting  volume  contains  a  description  of  the  following  Places  and 
People  : — 

Theism — South  Place  Chapel,  Finsbury — Mr.  Conwayon  Mazzini — Colonel  Went- 
worth  Higginson  on  Buddha — Unitarianism — Eev.  James  Martineau  in  Little  Port 
land  Street— A  Religious  Epoch— Mr.  Voysey  at  St.  George's  Hall — A  Sunday  Lec 
ture,  by  Professor  Huxley — Tabernacles — Mr.  Varley  and  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Tabernacle 
Pastors — A  Pastor's  Farewell — Dr.  Brock  at  Bloomsbury  Chapel — rlhe  Walworth 
Jumpers— Jumpers  off  the  Jump— The  Bible  Christians — The  Surrey  Tabernacle — 
Kev.  James  Wells — The  Particular  Baptists — The  United  Presbyterians— Rev.  Walter 
Morison  in  Westbourne  Grove — The  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  in  Gordon  Square — 
The  New  Jerusalem  Church — The  New  Jerusalem  Church  on  Spiritism — The  Ply- 
month  Brethren  at  the  Priory,  Islington — Mr.  Newton  at  Bayswater— A  Quaker's 
Meeting — Dr.  Cumming  in  Crown  Court — Dr.  Gumming  on  the  Future  of  Europe- 
Surrey  Chapel — Rev.  Newman  Hall — Saturday  with  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist — Rev. 
W.  H.  Black — The  Christadelphians — A  Moravian  Service — Father  Ignatius  at 
Home— Southcottianism  among  the  "  Joannas"— The  Sandemanians— The  Plumstead 
"  Peculiars  " — Modern  Spiritualism  :  its  Religious  Aspect — Mediums — A  Shilling 
Seance — At  a  Dark  Circle — The  Zouave  Jacob  in  London — Spirit  Faces — A  Sermon 
to  Felons  by  Ned  Wright— Judaism — The  West  London  Synagogue — Synagogue 
Service — Romanism — Blessing  the  Palms— Passion-Tide  at  Kensington — High  Mass 
in  Southwark — Tenebrse — Taking  the  Veil — Reception  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy — Cribs — 
The  Passionist  Fathers  at  Highgate — The  Greek  Church  in  London  Wall— The  Rev. 
N.  Morphinas. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Alexander  Dumas. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALD,  Author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Kembles," 
"  The  Life  of  David  Garrick,"  &c.     2  vols.  8vo. 

"  He  must  be  a  dull  person  indeed  who  cannot  get  a  clear  idea  of  Dumas  from  this 
work,  and  must  lack  all  appreciation  of  humour  if  he  does  not  laugh  heartily  at 
many  of  the  incidents  herein  narrated." — Era. 
"  More  amusing  volumes  than  these  it  would  be  difficult  to  find." — Standard. 
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better  known  to  modern  readers,  and  because  it  will  bring  the  noble  letters  and  other 
writings  of  Algernon  Sydney  within  the  easier  reach  of  a  great  mass  of  people." — 
Athenaeum. 
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Lord  Lytton,  C.  B.  Darwin,  F.R.8.,  John  Everett  Millais,  Dion  Boncicault,  Robert 
Browning,  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  "  Mr.  Speaker,"  J.  L.  Toole,  Gustave  Dore",  William 
Morris,  Dr.  Garrett-Anderson,  William  Hepwprth  Dixon,  Professor  Owen,  the  Right 
Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  John  Hollingshead,  A.  C.  Swinburne,  J.  C.  M.  Bellew,  Henry  Irving, 
Charles  Reade,  Tom  Hood,  Benjamin  Webster,  Anthony  Trollope,  C.  E.  Mudie, 
Lionel  Brough,  Wilkie  Collins,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Norman  Macleod,  Andrew  Halliday, 
Canon  Kingsley,  George  Augustus  Sala,  Professor  Huxley,  Charles  Lever,  J.  ft. 
Planche,  Edmund  Yates,  Captain  Warren,  R.E.,  John  Kuskin,  W.  H.  Smith,  M. P., 
Thomas  Carlyle,  J.  B.  Buckstone,  Frederick  Locker,  Mark  Twain,  II.  M.  Stanley, 
J.  A.  Fronde,  Shirley  Brooks,  Dean  Stanley,  Matthew  Arnold,  Harrison  Ainswortn, 
J.  B.  Hopkins,  George  Macdonald,  William  Tinsley. 

Beethoven,  Handel,  Haydn,  Malibran,  Mozart,  &c. 
Musical  Recollections  of  the  Last  Half  Century. 

2  vols.  8vo. 

"  And  music  shall  untune  the  sky." — Dryden  and  Handel. 

"]Such  a  variety  of  amusing  anecdotes,  sketches  of  character,  bits  of  biography, 
and  incidents  in  the  career  of  famous  artistes  have  never  been  crammed  in  a  couple 
of  volumes  before  .  .  .  '  Musical  Recollections  of  the  Last  Half  Century*  is  the 
most  entertaining  and  readable  book  on  musical  matters  that  has  been  published  for 
many  years,  and  deserves  to  become  very  popular." — The  Era. 

"  To  any  real  lover  of  music  it  is  delightful  reading,  but  to  those  who  have  shared 
in  the  musical  events  of  that  period,  and  have  been  habitues  of  the  opera-boose  and 
concert-hall,  and  punctual  visitors  at  the  great  festivals,  it  must  indeed  be  charming." 
— Spectator. 

"  Abounds  in  interest,  and  is  sure  to  attract  a  large  and  permanent  popularity."— 
Standard. 

Court  and  Social  Life  in  France  under  Napoleon 

the  Third.    By  the  late  FELIX  WHITEHDBST.    2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Shuttlecock    Papers  :    a  Book   for  an  Idle 

Hour.     By  J.  ASHBT  STEBBT.    1  vol.  crown  8vo. 

Wickets  in  the  West ;  or  the  Twelve  in  America. 

By  R.  A.  FITZGEBALD.     With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.      1  voL 
crown  8vo. 
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